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TRAVELS 

IN 

UPPER AND LOWER EGYPT, 

BY ^ 

PERFORMED IN THE Y&ARS 1777 AND 177^. 

[Continued Jrom Vol. XXIIL] 



AT their first meeting in the Desert, Sonnini 
had acknowledged to the sheick, or leader of the 
Bedouins, that he should be unable to pay for tlie 
hire of the beasts and the escort, until his return 
to Caifo. The sheick replied, that, far from be- 
ing uneasy about the reward, he had money at our 
traveller's service ; and, when the repast was fin- 
ished, he took from a chest, which stood in the 
tent, a bag- of money, and presented it^ to the 
amazed -European, with the following words: 
« I am not ignorant of your misfortunes. With 
indignation I witnessed the behaviour of the mo- 
nastic, at Zaidi el Baramous, and I likewise know 
that you will receive every needful assistance from 
the kiaschcf of Ouardin, in consequence of your 
letters of recommendation; but you would grieve 
me severely, if you should apply to a dog of a 
Turk, to a Mameluke. I could not possibly 
bear, that a man, with whom I have eaten in 
friendship^ l¥hom I have protected at the hazard 

V. X. B 



2 SONNINl'S TRAVELS 

of my life, and who is, in fact, become my bro-' 
ther, should have recourse to another. Take, 
therefore, this money, or otherwise I shall ima- 
gine that you despise a friend, because he is an 
inhabitant of the Desert." In compliance with 
this frank and cordial offer, Sonnini accepted of 
some patackes, for which his Bedouin friend 
would neither reckon, nor admit the idea of re- 
imbursement at any future period. 

Our author now proceeded to Ourdan, which 
is the residence of the commandant of the dis- 
trict, and was politely received by the Mame- 
luke officer, who insisted upon his accepting of 
accon;imodations in his own house. 

Ourdan is a spacious village, at a small dis- 
. tance from the western bank of the Nile,* and 
built upon the site of Latopolis, a city anciently 
dedicated to Latona, and which gave a name to 
one of the nomes, or divisions of Egypt. In more 
recent times it became a formidable resort of pi- 
caroons, who committed their depredations op all 
the boats navigating in these branches of the Nile, 
till the^ were all destroyed by the vigilant exer- 
tions of Ali Bey. 

On the 1 6th, our traveller having hired a boat 
to carry him to Cairo, and from thence to return 
to Rossetta, quitted Ourdan at five o'clock in the 
afternoon, but a contrary wind detained him till 
aboyt one o'clock the next morning, when he 
continued his route. In the forenoon he saw se- 
veral villagers quitting their dwellings, and cross- 
ing over to the eastern bank of the Nile, with 
their cattle and effects, in order to escape a party 
of predatory Bedouins, who had been discovered 

•^beir vicinage oa the preceding evening. The 
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Tillage, though situated on the bank of the river, 
was almost in the Desert. Towards Cairo, the 
space of cultivated country, on the west of the 
Nile, gradually diminishes, so that, on approach- 
ing tlie Egyptian capital, the traveller finds the 
western bank to be little better than a tract of 
barren sand. 

As the master of the boat was fearful to enter 
the port of Cairo, lest his little vessel should be 
seized for the service of the forces, which Ismael 
Bey was then collecting against his competitors, 
Murad and Ibrahim, he stopped half a league 
short of Boulac, on t;he border of a village called 
Schoura. Sonnini dispatched one of his attend- ^ 
ants by land to Cairo, and as soon as he returned 
. they proceeded down the river. 

Having kept watch with the half of his party, 
till about midnight, a measure of vigilance regu- 
larly pursued in all his travels, our author lay 
down in the bottotn of the boat, and resigned his 
post to the other half of his companions.. Scarce- 
ly, however, had he composed himself, to obtain 
a little repose, Miihen he was roused by the^ mas- 
ter, who informed him, that three small piratical 
vessels were rowing towards him, and that it was 
indispensibly necessary to fire upon them, before 
they commenced their attack. Several discharge 
of musquetry followed this intimation, and the 
robbers made off as fast as possible. 

On the 18th, the travellers passed between 
Ouardan and the little village of Guerciss, below 
which stands another, called Geziret Ouardan. 
At this place the Nile runs north-west by north, 
as far as Etriss. Here were seen several flocks 
of quails, ducks, and a flamingo, which the Arabs 
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call besarouss ; there were likewise, on both sides 
of the river a number of spur-winged plovers. 

Passing Geziret Ouardan, our author saw a fu- 
neral. Two flags, the one red, and the other blacky 
were carried before the procession, a custom 
which is not adopted in the towns. A little low- 
er, near the village of Mengsi, he obtained a view 
of u less naelancholy scene : it was a wedding. 
The bride was seated upon a tall camel, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of villagers, who entertained 
her with a sham-fight, while the country re-echo* 
ed with the sound of drums and hautboys. The 
camel walked very slowly, and was frequently 
stopped, to givie the attendants an opportunity of 
dancing, fighting, and shouting around the bride, 
whom they conducted in this manner for half ^ 
day, through the village and its environs. 

At a quarter of a league below Mengsi is the 
village of Moresi, and immediately opposite ia 
Etriss, where Sonnini arrived at about ten o'clock 
in the morning. He directly hastened to the 
camp of his generous Bedouin, who seemed 
much astonished at his expedition, and forced 
him to partake of a frugal repast. Sonnini then 
, repaid him what he was in his debt, adding to it 
a few yards of cloth ; but the worthy Arab resolv- 
ed to be equal in generosity with his guest, and 
accordingly contrived to convey a sheep and seve- 
ral articles of provision to the boat. Our travel- 
ler may, indeed, with justice observe, that ^' un- 
der the rude tent of the Bedouin, on the barren 
sand which constitutes his floor, must be looked 
for, simple manners, g^enerous habits, and all th^ 
virtues of hospitality.*' 



. Qmtdng Etriss at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
the travellers reached the Village of Abounescha- 
be, and opposite to it, on the eastern bank, Tha- 
houe. Between these villages the Nile is exceed- 
ingly broad, but so shallow, that the boat, though 
quite empty, touched, and remained a long time 
aground. Proceeding from hence for aboxithalf 
a league, our author arrived. In the evening, at a 
large village called Jagnonss, where he tasted, for 
the first time, a small fruit, denominated the Aeb- 
ka. The tree that bears it is a large species of 
ramnus, the bark of which is similar to that of the 
willow- Its leaves are alternate, obtuse, three 
nerved, and of a deep green ; the fruit resembles 
a smal) appie, and has rather the flavour of that 
fruit ; its kernel is round, and covered widi tu» 
bercles. 

Opposite to Jagnouss, the Nile was almost co- 
vered with ducks, and ftock^ of deserter pigeons, 
the latter of which alighted every moment upon 
, die water, even in the most rapid part of the 
stream, and sometimes remained there longer 
than a minute* This curious habit, which greatly 
excited our author's^ astonishment, may be pro- 
bably attributed to the heat of the climate, as it 
seems to be comnton in that country to all pige- 
ons of the same species. 

On thenaomingof the 20th, the travellers con- 
tinued their voyage to Rosseta, after the disper- 
sion of a thick fog ; but no sooner was this wear 
^her cleared up, than a stiff gale came on from 
the north, and raised such a swell in the river, as 
prevented the boat from dropping down with the 
stream* Below Jagnouss the river takes a north 
by west Erection. Atthe distance of half a league^r 
B2 
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Oil the western bank, is a place called Ikmas, and 
half a league lower down stands Tei-ane, where 
our adventurer stopped- 

Terane is a spacious, well built town, and well 
enclosed. It is the residence of a kiaschef, and 
in its environs are some ruins, the vestiges of the 
ancient city of Terenuthis, known to the natives 
by the appellation of Aboubellou. The towns- 
men are extremely savage and vindictive, and at 
Uie time of Sonnini's visit they were rendered pe- 
culiarly dangerous, by the absence of the kias- 
chef, who was gone to join the army. These 
people had heard of our author's travelling in the 
Desert, and supposed that his^ kanja was laden 
with the precious fruits of his researches ; some ' 
of them seemed disposed to seize it in the night ; 
but a strict watch was kept by the European, and 
the hours of darkness passed without any disa- 
greeable occurrence. Among the inhabitants of 
Terane, was a young Turk who had lost his voices 
and suffered a complete change in the colour of 
his beard, through a sudden and violent fear. All 
Bey, knowing him to be an excellent manufactu- 
rer of gunpowder, suspected that he had furnish- 
ed the Bedouins with that important article, and 
accordingly issued out orders for his decapita- 
tion. The sentence was indeed immediately re- 
voked, but it left behind these indelible impres- 
sions on the supposed offender. 

On the 2 2d, at three o'clock in the morning, 
the travellers again proceeded down the river^ 
and at six arrived at Bour-Edgiatt, where are 
some remains of antiquity. iDimitschi is half a 
league distant from Bour-Edgiatt, and opposite 
to it, on the eastern bank, is Tamale, where the 
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fertili2ing waters of the Nile are conducted by a 
canal towards the south. On the same bank, and 
at a small distance, is Schebschir ; below it, at 
an equal distance, is Kafr Nadir, and a quarter o£ 
a league further, stands Nadir ; where a more 
considerable canal than that of Tamale, takes a 
north-east direction. The same gales, which had 
retarded the voyage on the preceding day, still 
continued to impede the navigation, and to ren- 
der the passage exceedingly rough. 

From Nadir, the river flows in a north-west 
direction as farasAlguan,admalI village, of amost 
wretched appearance, where the only commodious 
dwellings that are erected, are appropriated to 
the use of pigeons. The dwellings of the in- 
habitants are miserable, mud hovels; but the pi- 
geon-houses are commodious, being built of mud, 
square at the base, oAd carried up in the form of a 
cone. Tlie interior of them is furnished with 
earthen pots, in which the pigeons make their 
nests, and hatch their young. 

The commanding officer of this place, who was 
a negro Mameluke, informed Sonnini, that some 
medals had beeii recently discovered, in a large 
vase, among some ruins in the neighbourhood ; 
but tliat the distribution of the treasure produced 
a sanguinary contest among the peasants, which 
continued for three days. 

FoUoMring the course of the Nile from Alguan, 
our author now proceeded by the villages of Kafr, 
Demschi,. Denasor, Etrie, and Mischlami, to a 
place called Komscherick, where he landed, and 
received much satisfaction from the conduct of 
the Mameluke officer in command. Here he 
found a few medals, which, though of small va- 
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lue, were sufficient to announce that this had beenr 
the site of an ancient settlement. 

Having, as we have already noticed, assumed 
the character of a physician, in order to procure 
some advantages in the course of his journey, 
S(»inini was requested to remain one day at Kom- 
scherick, in order to attend an opulent Arab in 
the district, who was extremely ill. This unfortU' 
nate man had' lost the chief part of his mouth 
and lower jaw, by a dreadful cancer, and was al- 
together so horrid a spectacle, that our author, 
unable to bear the sight, leaped hastily into the 
boat, and ordered it to be cast off from the shore 
immediately* 

From Komscherick, the travellers continued 
their voyage down the Nile, which now took a 
north-east by north direction. At the distance of 
half a league, they reached Amrouss, on the east- 
em bank, and soon afler came to Tonnoub, fron> 
whence they proceeded to a considerable village, 
called Schai}our, which is btit badly built, and 
consists entirely of mud-walled houses* The 
-residence of the commanding officer, is erected 
on a platform of earth, and notwithstanding the 
coarseness of its materials, it is of tolerable con- 
struction, as is likewise the turret of the mosque. 

Early on the morning of the 26th, our author 
quitted Schabour, and, about four in the after- 
noon, arrived at Schlim^, which he describes as a 
wretched hamlet, containing only a few mud ho- 
vels ; yet it is a place of some trade, and consider- 
f^le quantities of sugar-canes, grain^ and other 
commodities, are exported from it. Near the 
inlli^e of Bahrim, on the opposite bank, are three 
1^0^ eminences, which are evidently artificial, 



and consequently indicate the site of some an* 
cient city. 

Quitting Schlime on the 2Tth, our author con- . 
tinued his route to Mehallet^Abou-Ali, in the 
Delta. FoTfiome time he had seen nothing but 
assemblages of mud huts, but here he again met 
with a town built of brick, and defended from 
occasional inundations by a dike, constructed of 
the same materials. In one of the streets he met 
with a funeral. By the side of the coffin was * 
carried a large black flag, decorated with yellow 
spots and figures, and the female mourners, who 
followed it, held in (me hand a comer of their 
garment, which they diook violently, as if in the 
act of driving something before them. 

At the distance of a mile and a half from this 
town, is the village of Sennehour Medini, in the 
environs of which are some considerable remains 
of antiquity^ The surface of the ground is, in- 
deed, completely covered with ruins, yet there is 
nothing entire, except a few brick vaults, and 
some prostrate columns, of marble and granite. 
The attention of a spectator is drawn off from 
these remains by two adjacent villages, hand- 
somely built of brick, and apparently the most 
ancient of the villages in Lower Egypt. 

Hearing of some ruins on the opposite bank, 
at the distance of half a league from Schlime^ 
our traveller approached that side of the river, 
and discovered, at a distance, some considerable 
vestiges of an ancient city ; but as night began 
to wrap the country in her sable veil, he was 
compelled to relinquish his intended examination, 
as it would have been extremely imprudent to 
have remained during the night in a district, that 
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is equally known and dreaded as the resort of 
thieves and pirates. The village, off which our 
authoir anchored, is called Salhe el Adsjar, where 
he purchased a' tolerable collection of antique 
fragments from the natives ; and on the 28th, 
continued his voyage to Fouah, which, at a time 
when the Nile was permitted to fill the canals 
with its waters, when boats, laden with the com- 
modities of Europe or Asia, could tranquilly na- 
vigate the Alexandrian canal, without dreading 
the fury of the sea, or being subject to the in- 
convenience of the Bogliass, was a large and 
flourishing city, where the natives of Europe 
had their commercial establishments ; but the 
barbarous supinity of the Egyptian rulers having 
suffered the mud to collect in the bed of the ca- 
nal, so as to impede navigation, commerce was 
necessitated to abandon the shore of Fouah, and 
to carry its riches to the harbour of Rossetta. 
Fouah has, therefore, declined considerably from 
its pristine splendor ; its contracted limits, di- 
lapidated edifices, and wretched inhabitants, all 
announce the swift approach of a general decay. 
Nature, however, still smiles propitious on the 
surrounding soil, which displays a rich and con- 
stant fertility, and the fruits of the district are 
still held in high estimation, on account of their 
superior excellence. 

Fouah has been supposed by many persons, to 
be the ancient Metelis, but our author seems ra- 
ther inclined to think it was the Naucratis of the 
Milesians, and the country of the celebrated 
grammarian, Athenaeus, who remarks that in his 
time, there were here fabricated earthen vases, 
the covers of which resembled silver. In front 
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of Bouah, the Nile forms, in the middle of its 
source, an island, called Gezerit-el-Dahab, or 
the Golden Island. 

Having followed the course of the Nile through 
an extent, which, from the numerous sinuosities 
of the river was upwards of one hundred and 
eighty miles, our traveller landed safely at Ros- 
setta, where his return removed the anxiety of 
his friends, respecting his personal safety, as a 
repoVthad been recently circulated, that he, and 
his companions had been murdered by the Arabs, 
and this ne^s had received additional weight 
from the testimony of Hussein, who acknowledg- 
ed, that he had left them in a very perilous situ- 
ation* This worthy Bedouin had been for some, 
time at Rossetta, and on the first intimation of 
Sonnini's arrival, he hastened to embrace him 
with all the demonstrations of a heart-felt joy, 
and to mingle his congratulations with those of 
the merchants at the French factory. 

After a short stay at this city, Sonnini received 
intelligence, that Murad Bey and Ibrahim Bey, 
supported by an Arabic Prince, had re-entered 
Cairo, after having defeated their enemies, Ismael 
Bey, and obliged him to fly into Syria. Upper 
Egypt being now no longer infested by ferocious 
and undiciplined combatants, our author was 
anxious to avsul himself of a moment of tranquilli- 
ty, which in these countries, is so very uncom- 
mon, arid accordingly commenced his voyage di- 
rectly towards Cairo. 

In his passage from Rossetta, he stopped at 
Jagnouss, where he had heard, there were the 
nemains of an ancient city. In fact, he discovered' 
at some distance below that village, and not far 
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fix)m the edge of the river, a large space of ground 
entirely covered with ruins. Some magnificent 
vaults of brick still remained entire, and several 
columns of granite lay prostrate on the earth. 
The inhabitants of the adjacent country are con- 
tinually loading their camels with the fine bricks 
which they obtain by demolishing the vaults ; 
and, in pursuing this plan of devastation, they 
frequently meet with statues, medals, and other 
fragments of antiquity; but such is the absurdi- 
ty of ^heir religious laws, and their own stupidi* 
ty, that they instantly break in pieces whatever 
statues they happen to ^scover. The ruins may 
probably indicate the site of the ancient city of 
Taua. Their situation may be easiljcrecognised 
by the tomb of a Turkish saint, that is bmlt d>* 
rectly of^site to them, on the eastern baidc of 
the Nile* 

Having purchased a few fragments of anti* 
quity, which had escaped the general rage for 
destruction, our traveller resumed his voyage, 
but the wind again proving un&vourable, he was 
obliged to stop at Terane, of which we have al- 
ready spoken. At length, however, a propitious 
gale filled the sails of his boat, and a forest of 
masts, with their lofty, lateen yards, soon an« 
nounced his approach to the busy port of Cairo* 
He landed at Boulac, a pleasant town, on the east* 
em side of the harbour, and there hired some 
^ses to convey himself and his -companions to 
the capital, which is only about half a mile dis- 
tant. After passing through the crowded and 
noisy part of the city, he arrivediat the retired 
quarter, occupied by idscountrymen, and took up 
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ids lodging in the house that had heen recently 
quitted by the French Consul. 

To suppose that Cairo resembles the great ci- 
ties of Europe, would be to form a very errone- 
ous idea. The houses are neither so well built, 
nor elegantly formed. The streets are unpaved, 
exceedmgly narrow, and not disposed in straight 
lines ; the squares are large and ii^gular, and 
are, in fact, tast basons of water during the inun- 
dation of the J^^le, and fields or gardens, when 
the river, has retired to its usuallimits. The 
streets are continually crowded with numbers of 
men, of various nations, who dispute their pas- 
sage with, the horse 5f the Mamduke, the mule 
of the lawyer, the numerous camels which supply 
the place ajIl carriages, and the asses, that are 
colnmonly used for riding* 

This great commercial city, which is of great- 
er length tligp breadth, covers a space of about 
nine iii^s *^ and is inhabited by Turks, Mame- 
lukes, Greeks, Syrisms, Arabs, Copts, Moors, 
Jews, and a few Emtqieans. Sonnini ^timates 
tJie pc^ulatioil at loQr hundred thousand' souls. 
' The spl&cidor and praftisiott of luxmy are here 
SEtrongly contrasted with the rags and nakedness 
of misery ; and the extreme opulence of the rulers 
with tibe most frightibl poverty of the lower class. 
The riches bestpwed iiy commerce on the inter- 
mediateordert^ people, are either buried, or care* 
fiiUy concealed* Those who have acquired 
weaidi, dflcre not en^y it, but in a oiandesUne 
manner, ^s^kaowing^by long experience, the un- 
lestrained covetouabess of power. 

^ The atrthor most probably means it is lune milet 
ineireumfeveiice*'^ - * 

▼•X. C 
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A few arte are exercised at Cairo by foreignersy 
yet mechanical trades are far from haviiig at- 
tained any degree of perfection} and the sciences 
are entirely unknown. In many poinlSy the two 
extremes of the people are very nearly connected. 
The bey and the poorest individual are equally 
illiterate, fanatical, and superstitious. 

Reading and writing are accounted great 
accomplislunents, and are with arithmetic, con- 
fined to merchants and men of busii^^ss^ while the 
Mahometan priests are literally bui^ in the 
gloomy labyrinth of scholastic theology, and de- 
vote their time to the study of ridiculous reveries 
contained in the Koran. 

« No where, in feet," says our travdler, « can 
a people be more barbarous, than thfliPil]Sffi>itants 
of Cairo. Fofeigners, persecuted and even per- 
sonally ill-treated, undec the most frivolous pre- 
tences, live there ^ perpetual fear. -Xh& French 
had established several mercantile nouses, in a 
small, enclosed quarter^ which was shut up by a 
large gate, and guarded by a few Janizaries." 
The whole city of Cairo is, in fact, di^ded in 
this manner, into separal;^ quarters, which are 
denominated countries, by the Europeans* Con- 
fined to their country, the merchants^ are a prey 
to continual anxiety,and darenot walk the streets, 
without appearing in the oriental habit; as, if 
aoy nadve of Eurqpe should presume tjb walk 
abroad ii^the dress of his own country, he would 
inevitably be either mnrdered, or otherwise cru- 
elly treated. 

Nor is it enough Uiat foreigners consoit to be 
clothed in^the long robes Df the east, but it' is also 
requisite for their safety^ that some part of their 
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^ss should be a distinguishing mark, or badge 
of proscription. 

The head-dress, peculiarly assigned to the 
Franks, is a sort of high, hairy cap ; but for some 
time previous to our author's travels, the English 
had introduced among them the head-dress of 
the Druses, consisting of a large jMCce of atriped 
silk, decorated with fringe, and rolled round the 
head like a turban* Another indispensible pre- 
caution is not to have the colour of green in any 
part of the dress, as this would be considered in 
a Christian as a crihiinal profanation, and would 
in&dlibly draw the heaviest effects of Mahometan 
fury upon the offender's head. 

Green, which was the favorite colour of the 
successlhl H^'postor, is still reservecT exclusively 
for his numerous 'descendants, and for such ot 
his followers as are supposed to have merited a 
peuiacular n^uk of honour, by their frequent pil- 
grims^nes to^Iecca. - 

Our author visited the campof Murad, where 
he found, for the accommodation of that bey, and 
his principal officers, immense tents, that were 
divided into several apartments. The floors 
were covered with the richest carpets, and the 
interior decorations consisted of the most beauti- 
ful gold and jsdlver stuffs, that were ever manu- 
factured at Lyons. The cavalry was equally 
magnificent with the officers tents. Gold and 
silver ornaments, with the choicest embroidery 
on Morocco leather, glittered with a dazzling lus- 
tre in the beams of the sun; and the housings of 
the saddles were made of the most elegant vel- 
vets, enfiched with small, delicate patterns, and 
tiimmed with abix>ad gold lace 
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Sonnini was likewise admitted, occasionallfy 
into Murad'^ palace, by means of a young French- 
man, who enjoyed his confidence. . The bey re- 
ceived him with, much civility, desired him to sit 
by his side, and to smypke out of his own pipe, a 
distinguished honour in Egypt, but which was by 
no. means flattering to the European. Murad 
would likewise, at these times, ask a thousand 
, foolish questions, which betrayed the most pro- 
found ignorance- Sonnini's ans]|yers, however, 
proved so satisfactory, that the bey determined to 
take him into his service, in the double capacity 
'^f physician and engineer. He even offered him 
a large house at Cairo, domestics and guards, a 
daily abundance of provisions^ and a considerable 
salary ; but Sionnini was too prudent' # be seduc- 
"^d by a man, who, according to his capricious 
humour, would one dayioad a person withfavours» 
and the next, throw him suddenly jijtf o irons, or 
probably issue out an order for his eixecution. 

The personal appearance of Murad is extreme- 
ly martial, his chin is covered with a bushy, black 
beard, his thick, eyebrows resemble arches of 
ebony, and his. large eyes are animated and full 
of fire. To great bravery, he joins extraordinary 
strength, and singular address. An intrepid 
warrior, capable of enduring the greatest hard- 
ships, an excellent horseman, dexterous and pow- 
erful, in the use of the ssA>re ; bold in enterprise, 
cool in action, but terrible in an engagement with 
his foes, he might with proper instruction, have 
been a great general. His haughty deportment 
and liberal disposition give him the. dignified ap- 
pearance of a monarch; but ignorance, cruelty, 
and oppression, have rendered him,, in rea&tyy a 
ferocious tyrant. 
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The custom of engaging in sham fights, and 
too often in serious combats, have rendered the 
Mamelukes a bmve and warlike race of men; the 
ardent ebullition of their youth would, indeed^ 
have made them a formidable body, had they 
possessed any knowledge of European tactics, 
or any idea of engaging in regular ranks. Their 
cavaliy certainly derives a great advantage froni* 
the peculiar excellence of their horses, and the , 
extraordiastry skill of the riders. Even some of 
the children, though dressed in large pantaloons, 
that scarcely permitted them to walk, have been 
seen, by our traveller, to gallop backwards and 
forwards on Arabian coursers, ' with astonishing 
swiftness, dud to wheel about in every direction^ 
** All their Movements," says he, " whether ot 
approach, retreat, or change of disposition, are 
made with Jhe rapidity of lightning ;• and, when 
the velocity of their career ^eems to have separa- 
ted them, they are in a moment again collected." 
There are certainly- nopeople, who- are able to 
show themselves to greater advantage, in their 
equestrian exercises, than the Mameluke s. The 
Turkish cavalry is well known, but it would be 
materially injuifed by a comparison with these, 
as ihe Tuilts are evidently deficient both in re- 
spect of grace and agility. 

The Egygtian horses have been erroneously 
described, by some Europeans, as being equally 
destitute of strength and spirit*; whereas our au- 
thor, corroborated by many other witnesses, both 
ancifent and modem, aflBrms themto be the hand- 
somest on the face of the globe. A majestic, 
stature, the head well set on, fuU^i animated eyes, 
wide nostrils, a fine forehead, the' crupper round 
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and plump> slender tendinous legs, a light, yet 
sure step, noble attitude, and an admirable pro* 
portion between all the parts, give them a most 
beautiful appearance. They are not, indeed, so 
strong as the Arabian horses found in the same 
countries^ nor are they capable of performing 
such long journeys, yet they compensate for this 
deficiency by their beautiful make, proud step, 
* and stately motions. 

I'his peculiar breed of horses is restricted to 
two paces, a stately walk and tt gallop. They are 
totally unacquainted with the trot, as it is reck- 
oned, by' the Egyptian equestrians, a vulgar 
and ignoble pace. 

When the rider dismounts, thejiorse is led 
-^bout by a servant, till he resumed his seat*; and 
however short the distance he may have ridden, 
the horse is never taken to the stable, till he has 
been thus led about long enough ^ recover his 
breath, and to become cool. This custom seems 
universally adopted by all the oriental nations. 
If he h9rses are rubbed down with the utmost 
care, and are frequently washed. Their food ia 
also different from that of the horses of Europe; 
as, instead -of hay f^rcmts, they are regularly fed 
with chopped straw and barley. When in their 
stalls, the head is lefl at perfect liberty, by which 
means that handsome part of ^e animal is pre- 
served from such defects-as are often occasioned, 
in the \iQestem hemisphere, by the weight or im- 
proper make of the halter ; their hoofs are simply 
covered whh a light semicircle of iron, that is 
neither turned up at the ends nor studded with 
large nfdlB,r but i& yet sufficient to defend theoEi^ 
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firom injuiy, in a country where there are no 
miry tckuIs, or pavements. 

Horses are reserved exclusively, at Cairo, for 
the military. The consuls of the European na- 
tions enjoyed indeed, (in consequence of their 
treaties with the porte), the right of riding on . 
horseback, but they seldom availed themselves of 
this privilege, except to go into the country, or^ 
to repsdr to the gasha's levee, at the commence-* 
ment or termination of their consulship* They 
knew by experience the perils attendant on their 
prerogative, and never exercised it w^hout sus** 
tsdning much abuse f|K>m an ignorant and super- 
stitious populace. 

M. Tottfcaving demanded a publick audience of 
the pasha of Cairo, our autlior, to his great n^ 
gret, was present at one of these ceremonies of 
pride and humiliation, which a temporary vanity 
purchaaed,'^t the expense of opprobrium and 
personal dal^r. 

The aga of the Janizaries was commissioned 
-to make the requisite arrangements for the Eu- 
. ropeans ; and he a(fquitted himself of his charge 
.in the most magnificent manner. The horses 
. were the finest that could possibly be procured, 
and their natural beauty was still enhanced by the 
da^lin^ lustre of their gilt and embroidered 
trappings. - Each horse was led by a groom, and 
these fiery coursers, i^used to a slow step, im- 
patiently champed their bits, pawed the ground, 
moistened their chests with the breath that issu- 
ed &om their burning nostrils, and bf all the rest- 
less activity they could possibly employ, endea- 
Toured to nree themselves from restrabti and i» 
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g^tify their ardour, by induing in their accusi^ 
tomed pace. 

Janizaries, mounted upon asses, led tlie way. 
Next went the French interpreters, mounted in a 
similar manner. The cavalcade advanced between 
two lines of- infantry.- The Frenchmen marched 
in files, and, unfortunately for them, in.their na- 
tive dress. All the merchants of thdr nation then 
followed, mounted on asses, 2|iid halnted in the 
Oriental fiishion, and a body of foot soldiers clos- 
ed the procession. 

Being ^liged to traverse* a considerable por- 
tion of the city, they had to go a full mile and a 
half before they arrived at the castle, while the 
P^ulace, who were astonished to see^the Franks 
^ honourably attended, lavished upon them the 
most opprobrious epithets, and even the more 
moderate loudly pitied the horses, ^jjrhich, they • 
said, were thus condemned to carry ^o^« aqpf ac- 
cursed infideU. 

The ceremonial of the audience was conducted 
after the Turkish manner ; a few insignificant sen- 
tences were interchanged ; sweetmeats, coffee and 
sheri>ert were sei-ved; perfiimes were burnt; and 
after the space of a 'few minutes^ the Europeans 
withdrew. 

During the short time occup^d by the audi- 
ence, the Egyptian rabble had collected, in order 
to intercept the Franks on their return. M. Tott 
desired the interpreters to throw aroimd them 
%ome handfuls of. medines ; but this munificence 
answered no otjier purpose than that of inflam* 
ing the Mahometans, who instantly returned the 
fifcvour by ar shower of stones and volleys of invee*- 
tives. The clothes of the interpreters were lite- 
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rally torn to rags, though the guardsy by an ac* 
tive employment of their long staves aiid sabres^ 
attempted to disperse the mob, and several stones 
passed so near the head of our author, as actual- 
ly to endanger his life ; he now, therefore, resolv* 
ed, though rather too late, no more to increase 
the x>09tnp of ostcntaition, under such perilous cir*- 
cumstances.^ t 

On the travellers return to the district oceupied^ 
by the French, at^ew uproar took place, as eve- 
ry guard, groom, and domestic, demanded a re- 
muneratioivfor his' trouble. The aga of the Ja- 
nizaries also announced his claims, tog^frhich the 
mortified Europeans were obliged to submit,- and 
this disagreeable business, after much altercation,, 
was. at length happily concluded. 

The castle ?of C«dro is situated at the back off 
mountainous chain, on the eastern side of the 
river, called^Mokattam, or Hewn Mountain, on 
accost of it% extreme steepness. It commands 
the city, but is itself commanded by the sunmiit 
of the Mokattam. It is flanked with two towers, 
and provided with a few indifferent pieces of can- 
non ; yet the edifice^s much dilapidated, and is 
apparently hastening to decay, through the neg- 
lect of the Egyptians, notwhhstanduig it is the 
only defence of their capital. It affords a charm- 
ing prospect, an^the remains of several magni* 
ficent apartiQents, which are still in some measure 
supported by columns of granite and the most beau** 
tHul marble, are worthy (^the spectator'^ attention. 
In the midst of the enclosure is the deep excava-^ 
tion, known to Europeans by the name of Joseph's 
Well.^ This well, whfth is sunk in a soft, calca- 
reous rock, is formed of two sections, ^at are not- 
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in the same perpendicular tine. A flight of 
steps forms an easy descent, and on the platform 
separating the two sections, oxen are employed 
in raising the water, by means of a wheel. This 
curious well is sdd to be two hundred and eighty 
fiset deep, and forty-two in circumference ; the^ 

^ water is excessively brackish. 

# ^The houses of Cairo ar^ extremely ill buikj 
the smallest of them are crowded with a wretched 

'and numei-ous mixture of inh#itants ; those of 
the opulent are commonly surrounded by a comt; 
the generality of them are constructed of three 
di)¥erent materials, viz. brick, wood, and stone; 
but they nave no appearance of regular architec- 
ture, nor are they enlivened by any exterior de* 
coration. Within a spacious hall, paved with 
marble, ha^ng in the middle a marble reservoir 
of water ; these halls, which are the whole height 
of the^4iouse, are covered with a small dome, hav- 
ing an aperture on the north side, which ^jfjinits 
the wind through a narrow tube, and increases 
the agreeable coolness produced by the marble 
and the water. 

The vTalls, flanked^ with flffie towers, by which 
the city was formerly surrounded, have been sad- 
ly dilapidated by the destructive hand of barba- 
rism ; nor is Cairo now defended by any fortifi- 
cations. Sonnini observed twcfc|^ates of die most 
simple and noble architecture. * One of these is 
called Babel Nasr, or the Gate of Victory ; and 
the other is denominated Babel Foutouh, or the 

^Gatebf Passage, because it was on this side that 
Sultan Selim entered the city, by a breach. 

The suburbs of Cairo (fehtain many fine build- 
ings towards the east^ which are tlve mausolqaof 



lihe^ancient Egyptian sultans: most of them are 
now falfingto decay. 

A l£a*ge canal, that communicates with the 
Nile a little above Old Cairo, and is most proba- 
bly the work of the Pharaohs, crosses the middle 
of the city, from the west to die north-east. Over 
it are iJirown severaf bridges, and these are em- , 
beUished on each side with two houses. Accord- 
ing>to the Arabic historians, the bed of this canal 
is paved with maAlej but it is at present covered 
with thick strata of mud. The &med £g3;rptian 
river no longer runs throught it, except in Au- 
gust, September, and October, when thfe squares 
are converted into large lakes by its inundation. 
During these three months, might be seen by 
the light of torches and the splendor of illumina- 
tions, a variety of boats, richly decorated, float- 
ing upon its surface, while bands of musicians 
exerted themselves, to gratify the concourse of 
peoplfefWho repaired thither, after the heat and 
fatigues of the day, to breathe the refreshing air, 
and to seek amusement in the festive scene. 
These inundated sqi:i§res, thsn affording so de- 
lightftil a prospect, are soon changed to unsightly, 
and infectious marshes, which in their turn, jrield 
^o the dominion of fertility ; and the stranger, 
who has recently mourned their desolate appear- 
ance, beholds, to '^s utter astonishment, these 
noxious plains of slime and mud, completely 
clothed with the verdure of esculent herbs, or 
crowned with the rich luxuriance of the yellow 
harvest. 

The ceremony of biiiaking down the: dike, 
which closes the entrance of the canal, was a 
day of jubilee to the citizens. The Pasha and 
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Beys appeiiredin great state upon this occasion, 
which our author witnessed on thef9th of August^ 
1777. Afi the canal gradually dried up, the bot- 
tom, on which was thrown all the filth and ofFal 
of Cairo, emitted a noxioiis effluvia, that render- 
ed the surrounding houses almost uninhabitaUe:' 
* fortunately, hoTtever, this inconvenience was soon 
remedied, by the fextreme heat, and then became 
one of th^ most populous streets in the city. 

During his residence at tlws place, Sonnini. 
s^nt much of his time at the windows of the 
Consul's house, from whence he had an oppdr-^ 
tunity of seeing the dancing girls, whose steps 
and motions bear no resemblance to the d^ces 
of £uropean3 ; they consist chiefly of quick mo- 
tionsof the loins, which they agitate with-ubtonish- 
ing suppleness, while the >other parts of the body 
remain motionless. These movements are inter- 
rupted by a quick and airy spring from the 
ground, performed .to the sound of a hautiiby,' a 
lute with three strings, and a tambourine. ^ 

The female dancers, who always attract an 
immense crowd of ispectatprs, by their wanton 
and indelicate exertions, wear on the thumb and 
fore finger, of both hands a little cup, which they 
occasionally strike together, in cadence, like^cas-^ 
tanets. Their nostras are decorated with a ring^ 
and their fece is uncovereds^,. which in these 
countries, is considered as the height of efmm- . 
tery. At the conclusion of their dances, they let 
down their veils, take hold of their ears with 
. both hands, and sing, ^r rather squall, with all 
" thifeir might ^^ 

The dancing girls are succeeded by jugglers, 
whose tricks and dexterity are much Uie same as 
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those of the conjurers in Europe. Tumblers like- 
wise entertain' the populace with several feats of 
activity^ and are accompanied by a sort of merry 
andrew, whose office is to excite laughter among 
•his spectators. 

From Cairo to Boulac, the road, which is much 
frequented, is greatly infested with improvisatori. 
These poor poets, who wear a cap made of rushes, 
salute every passenger with an extempore com- 
position in verse ; Whenever they have an idea of 
obtaining some money, two of them immediately 
commence a dialogue on the virtues of the per- 
son whom they address, and to whom they are 
entire strangers. Thus they spend their time in 
reciting, with great volubility, the praises of all 
who pass them, in along rhapsody of mere com- 
mon place* 

The other amusements, that served to relieve 
the ennui of a dull and retired life, which our 
author w^as necessitated to lead at Cairo, were 
fee various processions, connected with the civil 
or religious ceremonies of the people, which oc- 
casionally passed btfore the entrance of the 
French dwellings. One of the most splendid, and at 
the same time the most noisy, of these processi- 
ons, was that of weddings. When the prelimi- 
naries of a family union are settled, the bride 
elect .is attended, wlienever she goes from home, 
with a numerous and pompous retinue. Preced- 
ed by drums and hautboys, she walks in state, 
beneath a fine canopy, enclosed with drapery, 
and is surrounded and followed by a considerable 
concourse of people. Her first visit is to the 
bath, where she is successively dressed in the 
habit of a Janissary, a Mameluke, or in some o- 

v.x. D 
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importation; but the handsomest slave, either 
made or female, might be purchased for about 
three hundred livres. 

On their arrival at the Egyptian capital, these 
negroes are uncomfortably crowded into a build- 
ing appropriated to their reception, and in a long, 
narrow street, adjacent ; they are cruelly expos- 
ed to sale by their own countrymen, lyho permit 
every person who chuses to examine them, to 
turn them about, and make them use their limbs 
in every way as is practised by the dealers in cat- 
tle, in Europe. 

The markets of Cairo afford so great a profu- 
sion of the necessaries of life, that all the delica- 
cies of the table may be there procured at a very 
reasonable rate. Every sort of fish that is found 
in the Nile, is there to be found ; and in the month 
of September a species of larks may be purchas- 
ed, which are taken by bird-catchers, on the small 
patches of ground surrounded by water, in the 
inundated plains. They arrive from the coasts 
of the Mediterranean, bordering upon Barbary, 
but their stay at Cairo is of very short duration. 

Anxious to prosecute his interesting researches, 
our traveller now determined on penetrating, if 
possible, in Abyssinia. The route by the Red 
Sea appeared the most agreeable, and he accord- 
ingly proposed to go first to Dsjedda, and front 
thence to Souaquem and Arkiko ; but, consider- 
ing that he must wait a considerable time flir a 
passage to Dsjedda, and that he might be proba- 
bly detained there still longer, before he could 
reach the shores of Ethiopia, he altered his reso-* 
lution, and. determined to take the route of Up- 
per Egypt, though it was rather dangeroxis, on 
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account of the itinerant Arabs, who committed 
their depredations with impunity> while the coun- 
try was convulsed by tumults and disorder. 

In consequence of this resolution, he waited 
upon Murad Bey, who gave him recommenda- 
tions to all the commanders of Upper Egypt, and 
a letter to a powerful Arabic Prince, named 
Ismain-Abou-Ali, by whose assistance Murad 
had-been restored to the office of shech-eI-Bellad» 
Sonnini also procured letters from the superior 
of the missionaries of the Propaganda, who have 
four houses for the reception of monks in Upper 
Egypt. 

The period of our author's departure was now 
fixed, and a kanja, or little boat, hired for his in- 
tended voyage ; but, on his arrival at Boulac, the 
wind blew so strong from the southward, that it 
was impossible to ascend the Nile against its vio- 
lence ; he therefore resolved to spend the day 
upon the banks of the river, where a busy mul- 
titude of people exhibited all the bustle of a com- 
mercial port, and where a variety of scenes, upon 
the water, served to obliterate disagreeable re- 
flections, and to make the moments of delay pass 
over unperceived. 

The better to disguise his European appear- 
ance, Sonnini had adorned his head with a red 
turban, which, with the other parts of his dress, 
g^ve him permission to walk about without at- 
tracting any particular attention, as he was sup- 
posed a Mahometan. This precaution, it seems, 
was suggested to him, previous to his departure, 
by Murad Bey. " Disguise thyself carefully," 
said he ; << dress in such a manner, that the most 
discerning may not be able to pronounce thee a 
D2 
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Mizareen, Thou must iiwleed be such in the pre- 
sence of my kiaschefs, and of all such as thou 
must apply^to for protection ; but, before those 
dogs offeUma^ appear to be a Mussulman, and oc- 
casionally pass thyself for one of my officers, as 
the only means of safely eluding their wickednes6- 
and barbarity.'* 

Opposite to Boulac, on the western bank of the 
Nile, is the village Embabe, famous for the ex- 
cellent butter that is there made. This is the onljf 
place in Egypt, where thfat article of food can be 
eaten fresh; as, in every^ other part of the coun- 
try, it is really good fof nothing. 

The fertile plains, thkt surround Embabe, on 
the western side, are clothed with several excel- 
lent productions, among which is a species of lu- 
pins, that are in great estimation among the 
Egyptians. The seeds, when stripped of their 
thick and bard covering, are boiled in salt and 
water, and thus sold, ready dressed, in the streets 
and markets. They are too hard to be used ih 
either soups or ragouts, but, when boiled, ^ey 
constitute a favourite dish with the natives. The 
Christians of the east make use of them as a sti- 
mulus for drinking brandy, and fiour is also made 
of them, which is used like that of other farina-' 
ceous, plants. The stalk of the lupin, reduced to 
ashes, is accounted superior to other charcoal, in 
the composition of gunpowder, and the meal is 
excellenUy adapted for cleansing the hands and 
softening the skin. 

The south wind having moderated, our author 
and his companions quitted Boulac on the morn- 
ing of the 21st of March, but the voyage was of 
short duration^ as the reis^or master of the boat. 
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pretended that his little vessel stood in need of 
repair^ and upon this pretence stopped at Old 
Cairo, the Misr el Attike of the Arabs. 

This town, which indicates the site of the Ba- 
bylon of Egypt, is about half a league distant 
&om Boulac, and is the port for such boats as 
come down from the Said. Here, in the midst 
of the Mahometan mosques, are aCatholic church 
and convent, and a Jews synagogue; the Copts 
have Hkewise a grotto, or low chapel, which, ac«- 
cording to a pious tradition, is said to have been 
Inhabited by the Virgin Mary, when she fled with 
her infant Saviour into Egypt. 

At old Cairo may be seen Joseph's Granaries^ 
if indeed the name of granaries can be justly giv- 
en to a large space of ground, surrounded by 
high walls, and divided into separate courts, with- 
out any covering. The walls are badly construct- 
ed, and their appearance sufficiently modem to 
contradict the public error, which has attributed 
their erection to the patriarch Joseph. They are 
now used for the reception of the com brought 
from Upper Egypt, as the iiscaPs dues. 

A work more worthy of attention, and which 
is in fact the only object that claims the admira- 
tion of travellers who visit this city, is the aque- 
duct that supplies the castle with water from the 
Nile. It is supported by three hundred and fifty 
lofty and narrow arcades, and the water is raised 
by a chain-pump, with four wheels, which ia 
worked by oxen. 

In front of old Cairo, in die middle of the 
Nile, is an island of about five hundred yards in 
breadth, where is built the mekkias, which signi- 
fies measure. It is there that the rise -of the river 
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is ascertained upon the graduations of a pillar, 
and from the observations made thereon, publick 
criers proclaim through the streets of the city, 
tiie successive heights of the water, on which are 
grounded all the hopes of the natives, with re- 
gard to fertility and abundance. This Kilometer 
is supposed to have been erected by the Arabs ; 
the island is called Roudda, or gardens, because 
it is inhabited exclusively by gardeners, and is 
consequently clothed with the rich productions 
of Flora and Pomona. 

On the other side of Roudda, the town of Gi- 
zah extends along the western bank of the Nile. 
The lofty turrets of the mosques, the numerous 
date trees, that embellish its environs, and the 
majestic river, which laves the very foundation of 
the houses, renders this place peculiarly pleasing^ 
at a small distance. In the vicinity of Gizah, 
once flfourished the famous Memphis, and the ce- 
lebrated Pyramids, which may be justly styled 
the most valuable relicks of Egyptian glory and 
magnificence, are at so small a distance, as to be 
called, indiscriminately, the Pillars of Memphis, 
or the Pillar^ of Gizah. 

A fresh breeze, from the i>orthward, having 
succeeded the contrary south wind, our traveller 
quitted old Cairo, on the evening of tlie day in 
which he landed, and resumed his voyage till 
towards night, when he stopped near a small vil- 
lage, called Sheick Itmann. The houses were all 
built of mud, yet its appearance was remarkably- 
pleasing, as it was completely suri-ounded by 
groves of date-trees, whose verdant tops, bent 
down by the wind, formed an admirable shade to 
the fiat roofs of the hou^s, and rendered the 
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landscape equally picturesque and interesting. 
Several egrets were likewise observed among the 
branches of these trees, whose dazzling plumes, 
produced a charming contrast with the bright 
verdure of the foliage. 

Having noticed some Coptic monasteries, and 
the villages Toura and Mazara, our author came 
within sight of the pyramids of Saccara and the 
town of that name, famed for its vast catacombs, 
or repositories of mummies, both of men and ani- 
mals. He tlien parsed the villages of Sohim and 
Berdrige, and arrived in the evening at Kafr 
Jaiat, an assemblage of mud houses, which is, 
however, the residence of a Kiaschef. At this 
place the western shore of the Nile is remarkably 
steep, and the village erected upon it may be seen 
at a considerable distance. A chain of mountains, 
which behind Toura, is close to the bank of the 
river, here recedes, and admits of a more exten- 
sive cultivation.' The Nile here flows, in its natu- 
ral bed, between two high shores, and the inha- 
bitants of the country are necessitated to employ 
Ihachines in drawing the water for the purpose of 
moistening their grounds. There are a sort of 
swinging levers, placed upon a horizontal cross 
bar, that is furnished with leathern buckets. A 
man half covered with rags and amusing himself 
with singing, spends the whole day in keeping 
one of these levers in motion, and pouring the 
water into troughs, or trenches, which communi- 
cate with the plantations. 1 o raise the water to 
the level of the ground, it frequently requires 
four or five of these hydraulic machines, some of 
which have two levers, supported by the same 
cross bar. The eastern shore is perpendicular ; 
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the opposite one haa an imperceptible declivity f 
hut, owing to the length necessary for the con- 
duits, still greater labour is requisite (mq that side^ 
to water the lands to advantage. . 

On the morning of the 23d, Sonnlni proceeded,, 
with a light breeze fkx>m the northward, to the 
village Riha, built upon the western shore, and 
nearly opposite Atfieh, a town formerly conse* 
crated to the Cyprian Goddess under the name- 
of Aphroditopolis* 

On the 24th, our author visited the town of 
Komrige, on the western side of the Nile, where* 
there are a suHicient number of mosques to an- 
nounce acon»derable populadon. From hence,, 
he proceeded in the afternoon, and towards night^ 
i]aoored his kanja at Schment el Arab, a village 
Situated on the same side as Komrige* The 
houses of this place, like all those of Upper ^-» 
gypt, are built in a square^form, and on their flat 
roofs are dove-cots, which resemble architectural^ 
ornaments. This gives the village an agreeable^ 
aspect at a distance; but on a near approach, th^. 
delusion vanishes, and nothing is to be seen bnti 
huts of mud and every sign of extreme wretch^** 
ness. 

The morning of the 26th brought the travellers, 
to the town of Bousclb where ihpy met with one 
of those southerly g^es of wind, which an^ 
equally famous and alai^it^ in these countri^esit 
« Woe," says Sonnini, " to those^ who may th^i* 
be traversing th^ immense and dreary saods^ 
which fQnn the borders of Egypt I Inltre{»dity ist 
tJiere of no avail, «^ the most oouvageou^ armies 
vught be overwhelmed with clouda of sand, perish 
^rom sufibcation« and die vx despsor.*' At the pe* 
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rk)d of his travels, he affirms, ^^ the atmosphere 
seemed on fire, though darkened by whirlwinds 
of dust. Both men and ahimals inhaled the 
scorching vapours, mixed with burning sand, 
the plants were literally parched with the sur- 
prising heat; and all animated nature was wither- 
ed." 

This terrific gale of wind having continued, 
and even increased in violence on the following 
day, the mariners were much dejected, and it was 
only by dint of promises that Sonnini prevailed 
on them to set the kaiija again in motion, by 
tracking it along ; but the fiiry of the storm soon 
rendered their efforts abortive, and obliged them 

' to seek a shelter behind a sandy point, that served 
to screen the boat from the violent agitation of 

* the current. The heat was now much greater 
than on the preceding day ; eveiy limb was be- 
dewed with a profuse perspiration, and the sand, 
which adhered to the travellers faces, might be 
said to form a kind of mask. The air was dark- 
ened by a thick fog of subtile dust, that found its 
way into every thing, obliging the mariners to 
bathe their eyes every moment with the water of 
the river, and precluding them from the possibi- 
lity of taking any refreshment ; for, whenever 
they attempted to eat, their mouths were instantly 
filled with the burning particles of dust. At 
length, however, the fiiry of the wind subsided, 
and they were enabled to approach Benisouef, a 
small town, situated on the western bank of the 
river, at the distance of twelve miles from Sch- 
ment el Arab. The houses constructed of brick, 
the lofty turrets, and the surroundmg date trees, 
Tendered the aspect of this place less dismal and 
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unsightly, than the generality of towns and vil- 
lages in Upper Egypt. It is, indeed, the largest 
and most affluent of all the places situated along 
die Nile, for a space of ninety miles. A manu- 
factory of coarse carpets, renders it a commercial 
town ; the adjacent fields are blest with fertility, 
and clothed with a smiling vegetation ; and the 
cultivators appear much happier in their pe;*sons 
and situations, than those who reside nearer to 
Cairo. 

On the 28th, a dead calm succeeded the burn- 
ing southern ^ale. In the afternoon, however, 
there sprung up a light breeze from the north- 
east, which enabled our traveller to continue his 
route till night, when he arrived at a large vil- 
lage, called Bebe, the residence of a kiaschef, and 
. embellished with a mosque and a Coptic monas- 
tery. 

Next day, Sonnini ^et sail with a fine, favour- 
able breeze. The weather was delightful, and 
the atmosphere cleared of the volumes of sand 
with which it had been recently loaded, display- 
ed its resplendent azure canopy, unsullied by a 
single cloud, while the kanja swiftly passed 
through the yielding waters, till the sailors 
thought proper to cast anchor in the vicinity of 
Sheick Zaiar, a large place on the western bank 
of the river. 

On the 30th they continued their route to Se- 
non-Seni, a well-built town, on the same side as 
Sheick Zaiar- Here our author took particular 
notice of the manner in which the women provide 
themselves with a stock of water from the Nile. 
The load of each individual consists of three earth- 
en vessels. One, very large, is placed upon the 
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head ; the second, rather smaller, hangs behind 
the back, being supported by a cord, passed across 
the forehead; and the third, which is still less 
than the second, is supported on the left shoulder 
and held by the right hand. 

On the 31st.' a pleasant breeze carried the tra- 
vellers to Miniet, where a mountainous chain ex- 
tends along the bank of the Nile, towards Arabia, 
and its perpendicular position gives it the appear- 
ance of a lofty wall, constructed by art. - 

Miniet, if compared with the other places in 
the same country, is certainly a pretty town". The 
Streets indeed are narrow, the houses are roughly 
constructed of unbymed brick, and the publick 
edifices are clumsy and irregular ; yet, a travel- 
ler, who has been long accustomed to see only 
such towns and villages, as are calculated to in- 
spire sentiments of pity and contempt, cannot 
fail of admiring Miniet and its cultivated envi- 
rons. The house occupied by the kiaschef, as 
well as those of some of the most opulent inha- 
bitants, are built of stoiie, the whiteness of 
which forms an agreeable contrast to the mo- 
notony of the reddish gray of the others. The 
bazai^s, or places frequented by merchants, are to- 
lerably commodious, and the crowds that are 
seen t}iere, announce a numerous population and 
a brisk trade. Here is a manufactory for earthen 
vessels, called bardacks, which constitute a very 
profitable branch of industry, and are remarkably 
useful to the inhabitants^ as water, that is put into 
them, acquires a pleasant degree of coolness. 

Prostrate and mutilated columns of granite, 
and some few retaining their original situation, 
with numerous heaps of rubbish, clearly demon- 

V. x» E 
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strate that Miniet occupies the site of a more an- 
cient city, but respecting its name authors have 
disagreed. Some have pronounced it the site of 
Hermopolis, meaning most probably Hermopolis 
the Great, so called to distinguish it from two 
others of the same name, formerly existing in 
Egypt. Others have asserted that these ruins are 
those of Cynopolis, where dogs were worshipped 
by the populace, and others again have supposed 
Miniet to be the ancient Philae. The modem 
town is neai' one hundred and fifty miles from 
Cairo. 

Sonnini had brought from Cairo two recom- 
mendatory letters, one to the kiaschef of Miniet, 
and the other to an opulent man who was a friend 
to the French merchants, but found himself dis- 
appointed by the absence of both persons, as the 
kiaschef was making the tour of his district, in 
order to levy contributions, and the Turk was at 
one of his villages not far from the town. - The 
letter directed lo the latter was however, for- 
warded to him, and the next day he sent a pre- 
sent of five sheep and two large pots of butter to 
our author, with a complimentary message ex- 
pressive of his regret at not being able to pay a 
fieraonal attention to the accommodation of the 
stranger. 

The second officer in command at Miniet, hav- 
ing broken his leg three days before Sonnini's ar- 
rival, and understanding that he was a physician, 
sent for him to liis house. Our author according- 
ly obeyed the summons, and found the case to 
Have been. treated in a manner truly curious by 
a Coptic surgeon. The patient was laid upon the 
ground, without either mat or carpet, having no- 
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thing beneath him but a bed of sand. His ex- 
tended leg and thigh were fixed between stakes 
driven into the earth which also supported a 
small brick wall, built up on each side in such a 
manner, that the fractured limb was confined in 
a piece of mason work, where it was to continue 
till the completion of the cure, while, in order to 
promote the formation of the callus of the frac- 
ture, a composition was daily applied to the leg, 
consisting of earth, oil, and the white of eggs. 

On the 2d of April, towards evening, the wea- 
ther was extremely rough ; showers of rain, which 
rarely occur in Upper Egypt,' were accompanied 
with violent gales of wind from the south-west ; 
columns of sand obscured the beams of the sun, 
and short-breaking waves agitated the surface of 
the river. 

Next day, the storm having abated, the trave^- 
lers resumed their voyage, and on the 4th came 
within sight of Sheick Abade, on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, where immense ruins, and a 
long tract of ground, completely covered with 
rubbish, announce the site of a large city, that was 
founded by the Emperor Adrian, who, notwith- 
standing his military and political talents, render- 
ed himself contemptible, on account of an unna- 
tural passion for the beautifiil Antinous. Adrian, 
having been told by the Egyptian soothsayers, 
that he was threatened with great danger, unless 
a person, who was exceeding dear to him, and 
by whom he was ardently beloved, was sacrifi(;ed 
for his preservation, consented with equal cruelty 
and cowardice, to the death of Antinous, who ge- 
nerously offered himself as the victim, and vo- 
. luntarily bade adieu to the scenes of life, by pre- 
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cipitating himself from the summit of a rock intp 
the Nile. Thinking to obliterate his disgra^ 
and ingratitude, the Emperor immediately erectr 
ed a city in honour of his favourite, under the 
name of Antinoopolis ; embellished it with the 
most exquisite ornaments of art; erected tem- 
ples ; instituted games and sacrifices; and him- 
self regulated a worship that was to be paid to 
the memory of his supposed deliverer. Yet the 
intention of Adrian was sadly defeated, as, instead 
of effacing^ he fierfietuated his barbarity and cri- 
minal passion, by the name of the city, and the 
excellent statues of the unfortunate sufferer. 

Antinoopolis was built on the site of the an- 
cient Egyptian Abidus, long celebrated for the 
oracles delivered by a pretended divinity, called 
Besa. Abidus and Antinoopolis are, Koweveri 
now mingled in one general destruction. The . 
vestiges of the latter excite tlie traveller's regret^ 
as its mutilated remains exhibit rather the ele- 
gant forms and graceful contours of the best Gre- 
cian and Roman architecture, than those heavy 
and gigantic monuments or prodigious masses 
of stone, which are generally found among 
Egyptian ruins, and which are better adapted to 
strike with astonishment, than to charm with ad- 
miration. 

It was with extreme difficulty that our author 
prevailed on the boat-master to approach these 
ruins, as they are infested by the worst and most 
resolute robbers in Egypt. After some alterca- 
tion, however, Sonnini landed with his draughts- 
man, and found among a rich variety of antique 
monuments, a triumphal arch, or magnificent 
gate, decorated with fluted pillars; its front was 
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one hundred and fifty feet in length, and so wor- 
thy was it deemed of observation, that our author 
resolved to have had a complete drawing of it, ' 
for the satisfaction of his countrymen, but while 
the draughtsman was employed in his sketch, 
the report of a gun announced the approach of 
robbers, and the travellers had only time to reach 
tiieir boat, and make their escape before the ar- 
rival of the banditti, who saluted them with many 
tiireats and imprecations. 

At the distance of nine miles from Sheick 
Abade, is a small, pleasant tpwn, called Mella- 
voui: it is situated about half a league from the 
western bank of the Nile, and is the residence of 
a kiaschef ; the adjacent plain is extremely fer- 
tile in com, and yields a considerable quantity, as 
an export to Arabia. 

On the evening of the 25th, our traveller ar- 
rived at Manfelont, a large town, and much hand- 
somer than M iniet. The streets are wider and 
better planned ; the situation is delightful ; the 
walls are elegantly shaded with'a variety of fruit 
trees and majestic palms ; and the commerce is 
very considerable, consisting of all sorts of grain, 
and cloths of the native manufacture. On the 
opposite side of the Nile, is a large Coptic mo- 
nastery, entirely enclosed with high walls. The 
only mode of admission is that of being drawn up 
in a basket, by tfieans of a pulley, whence the 
edifice has obtained the appellation of, " The. 
Convent of the Pulley." ' 

On the 6th of May, Sonnini arrived at Siout, 
which he describes as one of the largest cities in 
Upper Egypt. It is built upon an artificial emi- 
nence, at a small distance from the wjestem shore 
E2 
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of the Nile. The inhabitants are supplied with 
water by means of a canal, over which is a Gothic 
bridge, of three arches, buih of stone and tolera- 
bly handsome* I'he adjacent mountains form,, 
behind the town, an amphitheatre of sterii rocks. 
The otJher side of these mouatains, overlooking 
the river, appears at a distance as if pierced with 
many holes of various forms ; they are indeed the 
inlets to excavations in the calcareous rock. 
Some of these entrances are in the form of an. 
oblong square, and others in that of an arch. 
They are of handsome workmanship, and orna- 
mented with a variety of symbolical devices, 
among which, our author remarked, both in the 
interior and on the outside, the figure of a man 
leaning upon a stick. Many of tlie excavations 
form spacious chambers, about thirty feet high ; 
the sides of which are embellished with figures 
and hieroglyphics y but these are nearly effaced 
by all destroying time. Some remiains of paint- 
ing may still be discovered on^he ceilings, and 
there are also some deep, square wells, but too 
dark to be seen, and too dangerous to admit of 
descent. Numerous and various have been the 
ideas of different authors, upon the original pur- 
pose of these immense caverns. Sonnini, hown 
ever, seems perfectly convinced, that they were 
originally used for the sepulture of the ancient 
Egyptians, and that several beautiful grottos, 
with which they are surrounded were the cata- 
combs of the Lycopolitans. 

At the foot of the mountains is an enclosure^ 
set apart for the burial of the Mahometans. It 
was recently white-washed, at the tinae of our 
author's visit, and its winding construction^ fiiU of 
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intersections, rendered it a very agreeable an4 
picturesque object. 

A caravan of Negroes being ready to set off 
from Siout, on tbeir return to Sennaar, tbe capital 
of Nubia, our author deemed it the most favour- 
ite (opportunity of undertaking his destined 
journey into Abyssinia; he accordingly concerted 
all his arrangements with the black chief of the 
Qaravan, and was upon the poiQt of commencing 
his route, when an event occurred, which obliged 
him finally, to relinquish the design. 

The kiaschef of Siout, who expressed a great 
regard for our traveller, was requested to use his 
interest in setting the price that Sonnini was to 
pay the chiefs or kabir, for his journey. The 
Nubian at first demanded an exorbitant sum,, 
till, after several conferences upon the subject^ 
. when he was rather more reasonable, but hia 
price was still excessive. At length, however, 
this Nubian seemed extremely anscious for our 
traveller to visit Sennaar, and after promising 
him the greatest luxuries at the court of his Sen- 
naarian majesty, he declared that, (exclusive of 
fifty patackes, for camels and provisions,) he 
would demand no remuneration for his trouble, 
as he was well convinced the king of Sennaar 
would be highly gratified with the Europesui's 
visit, and would sufficiently reward him for con- 
ducting Sonnini to his country. 

This sudden change created some suspicion in 
our author's mind, which his companions, less 
solicitous for a sight of the African interior, had. 
not been so slow in conceiving. However, Son-, 
mm iras still so impatient to embrace an oppor^ 
tomty of performing his favourite plan, that he 
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had resolved to accompany the kabir, when he 
was requested to visit the kiaschef, without any- 
other attendant than his Egyptian servant. 

On his attending the summons, he was thus 
addressed by the friendly Mameluke: " You 
must, at least for the present, relinquish your in- 
tended journey to Sennaar." The importunities 
of the kabir ^ave me some suspicions, but I did 
not chuse to mention them till I was well con- 
vinced of their propriety. « I have now sufficient 
proof that yourself, and the other Franks, your^ 
companions, were designed an easy sacrifice to 
cruelty and covetousness, as the rfo^of a Syrian, 
whom you retain in your service as an interpreter, 
has resolved, together with the kabir, to termi- 
nate your existence by assassination, in the midst 
of the Desert, and then to divide your property 
between them. In order that no doubt may re- 
mmn in your mind respecting the attrocious 
treachery of the ungrateful dog", that you have 
cherished to a bad purpose, I will have hiih 
brought hither, and oblige him to acknowledge 
the horrid plot in your presence." 

The Syrian interpreter immediately arrived, 
his mouth extended by a stupid, habitual grin, 
and his countenance expressive of satisfaction, 
as imagining himself called upon to interpret an 
interesting conversation. Bui no sooner had the 
kiaschef asked him a few questions, than his fea- 
tures were overspread with a guilty paleness, 
and his trembling limbs bespoke the agitation of 
his mind. Atlength, the kiaschef informed him 
that it was no time for dissimulation, as the ka- 
bir had already confessed the particulars of hi? 
perfidy, and that he was perfectly acquainted 
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.with the whole affair. The iq^MiUed interpreter 
instantly fell s^s if struck by lightnings at the 
Mamelukes' feet, acknowledging his transgres- 
sion, and accusing the kahir as the author of the 
plot> and of what he called his own misfortune. 
The kiaschef, assuming a most menacing tone, 
commanded the offender should be caned to 
death, and Sonnini allowed a sufficient interval 
for all the pangs of terror to take possession of 
the coward's soul, before he ^tt^papt^ to exert 
jiimself on his behalf; but when he saw the in- 
struments of punishment brought forward, he 
humanely entreated the incensed Mameluke, to 
pardon a wretch, who was unworthy of his no- 
tice. For some time his request was fruitless, 
and the kiaschef only consented to it, at last, 
upon the absolute promise of the European, to 
punish the interpreter himself* Sonnini, ac- 
cordingly expressed his warmest thanks to the 
generous oi&cer, and drove out of his house the 
perfidious kabir, who had again come to solicit 
his speedy departure with the caravan. 

The Nubians of Sennaar and of Dongola are 
tall and well-proportioned ; their skin is of a fine, 
glossy black ; and, like the Turks and Arabs, they 
wear a beard and whiskers. The barbarous 
chief, alluded to in the above anecdote, wore a 
long, thick beard, which, owing to his advanced 
age, was, together with his whiskers, of a most- 
beautiful white, and consequently formed a strik-; 
ing contrast with his sable complexion. These 
NegRes follow the religion of Mahomet, but they 
add to it many of their own superstitious and pe- 
culiar usages. As they seldom have any more 
covering theiXK is required by decency^ they ap- 
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count it a luxury to wear a long shirt, of blue or 
gray cloth,- the sleeves of which are turned up 
under the ami-pits. They have commonly se- 
veral small leathern cases, fastened to the bend- 
of the left arm ; these are used as pockets, for 
the reception of money, tobacco, and other articles 
that arc frequently wanted. Upon the right arm 
is fixed a poinard, with a leathern sheath and 
handle. They have no covering for the head, 
but plait or friz their woolly hair in different 
ways, according to their several fancies. Those 
who are occupied in trade, speak the Arabic lan- 
guage ; but among themselves they have a par- 
ticular idiom. Besides gold and other merchan- 
dise, their caravans also bring from the extre- 
mity of Africa, to the Egyptiai) capital, var^pus 
animals, for the amusement of the opulent and 
the subsistence of show-men, as monkeys, pa- 
roquets, &c. 

Sonnini, having acquired a great reputation at 
Siout, as *'*a European physician, patronised by 
Murad Bey, and recommended to the most pow- 
erful prince in Egypt," was prevailed on, through 
the medium of the kiaschef, to visit the sheick of 
a Bedouin camp, in the environs of Manfelout ; 
he was accordingly conducted to the camp, by an 
escort of Arabs; but on his arrival the sheick 
was much disappointed, to find that he was un- 
able to restore an old Arab to his sight, on whose 
account, his attendance had been requested. Af- 
ter assuring them that his skill did not ejJiend 
so far as the working of miracles, and tdling 
them that nothing but a miracle could restore 
the invaluable blessing which the Arab had now' 
lost for two years, he took leave of the Bedouins,' 
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whose tents were^ pitched upon the sand, near 
the villagjB Tetalie, and returned to Siout, by way 
of Manfelout. 

The plains that surround Siout are exceeding^- 
ly remarkable for their abundant feitility. The 
^ orchards yield a fine variety of fruit, and the 
farinaceous plants are to be admired for their ra- 
pid growth and surprising produce. Hemp is 
cultivated in these countries ; but instead of being* 
spuniato thread, as is practised in Europe, it is 
prepared by the Ajrabs and Egyptians in such a 
manner, as to supply the want of intoxicating 
liquors,' and is said to throw them into a sor( of 
agreeable inebriety, that inspires gaiety and oc- 
casions pleasant dreams. 

Although the Egyptian hemp seems to approxi- 
mate to that of Europe, it still differs from it in 
some particulars, that seem sufficient to consti- 
tute a distinct and peculiar species. On a strict 
examination, it appears tliat the stalk of this plant 
is nduch thicker and shorter than that of Europe. 
Its leaves are broader, and less dentated ; its ex- 
halation is much stronger, and its fructificaticm 
is smaller, and at the same time more numerous 
than in the European species. 

After a long residence at Siout, which was 
partly occasioned by indisposition, our author 
thought fit to continue his route to the south of 
Egypt ; but as he was unable to procure a boat, 
he was compelled to change his mode of travel- 
ling, and accordingly hired two camels and six 
asses, to carry him and his companions to Ech-^ 
minim. 

Quitting Siout on the 23d of May, abQut eleven 
o'clock in the morning, the travellers proceeded 
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for about ten hours, when they reached a small 
town, called Tomieh, which is the residence of 
a kiaschef, and, like the other towns in this coun- 
tiy, is pleasantly shaded from the intense heat of 
the sun, by a fine enclosure of date and other 
trees, whose cheerful foliage serves to soften 
the wretched appearan<5e of the habitations* In 
the mosque there is shown a stone figure of a 
camel, which is said to turn towards Mecca, at 
the time when the sacred caravan quits Cairo, 
and to resume its former position when the pil- 
grims set out on their return. SUch is the fable 
related by the townsmen, but Sonnitai had no op- 
portunity of examining their wonderful statue- 
Next morning, the travellers pursued their 
journey, leaving Tomieh about six o'clock ; but 
they had scarcely rode six miles, before they ob- 
served four horsemen coming towards them, who 
had every appearance of a banditti. Duririg a 
considerable time they continued to ride round 
our author and his followers some times stop- 
ping, and occasionally threatening them with an 
immediate attack, by couching their lances and 
setting their horses at full gallop ; but, finding 
at length that instead of exciting terror, they 
only afforded amusement, by their manoeuvres, 
to a party who were prepared to destroy them all 
at one discharge of their pieces, they abandoned 
their design, and disappeared with incredible ve- 
licity; 

At ten o'clock the travellers entered Tahta, a 
town situated at the distance of thirty-six miles 
from Siout. Here our author was delayed by an 
opulent Copt,^who requested him to call at his 
house, to give his advite on a dangerous disorder, 
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and on his arrival earnestly entreated him to de- 
lay his jonmey, till tlie completion of the cure. 
Sonnini v£unly attempted to hasten his departure, 
by asserting that the Arabic Prince, Ismain- 
Abou-Ali, expected to see him. The mvalid ob- 
served, that he was acquainted with the Prince, 
. and would write a letter that should be accepted 
as a sufficient apology. Our traveller then re- 
presented to him that the residence of himself 
and his retinue, at his house, would be attended 
with much expence and inconvenience ; but, in- 
stead of attaining his end by this remark, he re- 
ceived the following answer : " Dost thou sup- 
pose that the orientals have no more greatness 
of soul and generosity than the Franks, to whom 
the expence of an additional inmate is a heavy 
burden ? Were there a thousand of you, I could 
aflbrd you board and lodging, without any in- 
convenience." S<Hinini was consequently ne- 
cessitated to remain with his patient, according 
to his request. 

His complaipt was a violent erysipellas, or St. 
Anthony's fire, which completely covered one side 
of his breast. I'he afflicted part appeared as if it 
had been burned, and the patient suffered as much 
as he possibly could have done from the action of 
fire.- He had for some time been afflicted with 
this acute disease, and had vainly hoped for relief, 
from the skill of the Italian missionaries at Ech- 
mimm, who had been called in as physicians, and 
had bled him repeatedly without effect. Sonnini, 
however, was more successful, if not more skilful, 
in his mode of treatment, as, at the expiration of 
ten days, he informs us, the Copt was completely 
cured. 

y.x. F 
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The recovered patient could not now express 
his joy and gratitude. The most delicate atten* 
tions were lavished upon our author, and, previ- 
ous to their separation, he sent by another Copt) 
some rouleaux of sequins, as a compensation for 
his physician's trouble ; but Sonnini now resolved 
to retaliate for the haughty manner in which he 
had at first been treated ; he therefore retumed 
the proffered reward to the bearer, desiring him 
to tdl the master of the house, that a Frank ren- 
dered his services solely for the pleasure of com- 
forting or relieving a fellow creature, and that so 
&r from receiving any gratuity, he must beg of 
his generous host to accept of a fine telescope, in 
return for his hospitable treatment, as he could 
not possibly endure the idea of living at the ex- 
pense of another. The telescopfe was accord- 
mgly accepted, and Sonnini, at his departure, left 
the Copt impressed with a more favourable opi- 
nion of Europeans^ than he had entertained at his 
arrival. 

In the plains of Tahta, are to be seen the first 
plants of the species of corypha, or fan palm-tree, 
which seems peculiar to the Upper part of £- 
gypt. This palm shoots out several naked stems, 
of a tolerable thickness. They are annulated all 
their length, ana their top is terminated and em- 
bellished with large palmate, fan-shaped leaves. 
The fruit, like that of other palms, grows in 
clusters. ^^ A clump of these trees," says our 
author, << produces a fine efiect, as, by disposing 
their stems in the form of elegant vases, nature 
seems to have taken a pleasure in enlivening, 
with their graqd Qod beautiful aiq>ect, plains ire- 
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quentl^ sterilized^ and always parched up by the 
rays of a burning sun." 

Haying procured some small, antique stones, 
the engraving Qf which was not destitute of me- 
rit, ouf author quitted Tahta, on the 1st of Junci 
pursuing a southerly direction, upon the western 
bank of the Nile, which is here remarkable for 
its great sinuosities. Being tired of the heavy 
pace of the camels, and relying on the assurances 
that he. had received of the safety of the roads, 
he went on before with two of his companions, 
but when they stopped for the rest of the party, 
they did not make their appearance. It was 
therefore concluded, that they had been attack* 
ed and overpowered by a band of robbers, and 
after spending the greatest part of the day in 
wsdting for them, Sonnini proceeded to a large 
village, called Souhaje, built near a quarter of a 
les^ue from the bank of the river. 

Here our traveller was cordially received, and 
hospitably entertained by the kiaschef, whose ci- 
vilities, however, proved insufficient to tranquillize 
a mind that was violently agitated by the recent 
mishap, and distressed at the loss of the baggage, 
in a country where a European is deprived of 
every hope of I'esource. 

Resuming his journey the next morning, be- 
fore day-break, in order to cross the Nile at Ech- 
mimm, which is situated upon the eastern bank) 
Sonnini heard the agreeable news, from the mas« 
ter of the ferry-boat, that his companions and 
the camels had arrived there early on the preced- 
ing evening, as the camel drivers had conducted 
them thither, by a short aiwi easy route, while 
our author had given himiself much unnecessary 
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pain and trouble, by penetrating too far into the 
country. 

On his arrival at the town of Echmlmm, Scoi- 
nini hastened to the convent of the Italian Recol- 
lects of the Propaganda, where he found his 
companions, who had now begun to grow uneasy 
about their leader, and were in fact just resolving 
to re-cross the river, in order to search for him. 
They told him that their reception at the monas- 
tery had been both rude and inhospitable, as it 
was not without many difficulties that the monks 
permitted them to repose within the wsdls, and 
had afterwards intimated, that they must provide 
themselves with another lodging. Our traveller 
was received in a manner equally rude. When he 
entered the court, one of the monks, who was 
walking in a gallery, pretended not to see him, 
and retired to his apartment. Soi&iini went up^ 
and, to use his own expression, saw a complete" 
monkish pilppy, whose delicate and florid com- 
plexion bore no marks of inconvenience from the 
heat of the sun ; his beard was nicely combed, and 
symmetrically tapered, and his whole appearance 
announced the most absolute self^ove and un- 
manly vanity. " My sun-burnt face," says our ' 
author, " appeared to startle him, and the wiinkles 
of ill humour furrowed his feminine forehead, 
while, with a look of disdain, he surveyed me 
from top to toe." Scarcely did this coxcomlcal 
being deign to raise himself from the sofa, on 
which he was reclined; yet he permitted the 
European to remain standing before him, telling 
him at the same time, that the community had 
received his baggage and attendants, and tliat no- 
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thing would bef demanded in return tot this act of 
hospitality. 

Instead of making any reply to so great an ex- 
ertion of benevolence, Sonntnl presented hint 
with a letter from the superior general at Cairo, 
who had recommended the stranger to the atten* 
tion of these monks, in the following terms : 

To the Right Reverend Father Gedeon qfBaifierOf. 
President at Achndmm.^ 

' ^ M. Sonnini, a naval officer in the service of 
^e French King, having presented himself to us, 
and explained to us his intention of travelling 
into Upper f^ypt, in order to exanune the anti- 
quities in that part of the country, M*. Charles 
Magalon, a French merchant c^ this city, our 
well beloved friend^ having also spdcen toe us on 
the same subject, I entreat you^ my reverend &- 
iihers, to s^ow him ail the charity, civilities, and 
assiduities, that your profession and seraphic po*- 
verty will admit of ;. to direct him likewise, that 
4ie may fulfil his intentions ;. to enable him to pve*- 
sent himself tathe chiefs of the Arabs, for whom 
he has recommendatory letteiPs from the sangi- 
acks, that he may receive from them every re- 
quisite assistance, and that they may furnish him^ 
•widi guides, &c»^ 

^^ Hoping all this, from your natural goodness^* 
and expecting a prosperous issue, I am always at 
your conmiand ; I recommend myself to your 
devotions ; I embrace you with all my heart ; I 
give you my seraphic benediction ;. 
« And am, 
^ Your reverence's most hmnhle. 
Fa 
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^ and most devoted servant, 
« Brother Gervaise D'Ermea, 
President. 
« Qdroj I2fA Marck^ 1778." 

The delicate monasdc read the letter with a 
smile of contempt, and then told our author, that 
he was not himself the superior, but would go and 
look for him ; his words and actions, however, 
accorded but badly, as, without &rlher cetemony, 
he turned himself round upon the sofa, and nei- 
ther vouchsafed to speak to, or look at, the dis- 
gusted European again. 

Sonnini now went down into the court, where 
the baggage was thrown, and waited there till 
the afternoon, bef<Mre his servants could procure a 
lodging in the town ; during which time, neither 
the superior, nor any person belonging to the 
community, made their appearance. Upon quit- 
ting the convent, he sent them a patacke, as an 
acknowledgment for his companion's lodging ; 
but they did not think proper to carry their inci* 
viiity so &r as to accept it. 

From what our traveller could observe of this 
monastery, he concdved a high opinion of it, not 
having seen so handsome a building for a consi- 
derable time. Equally spacious and well con- 
structed, it might, indeed, be accounted a palace, 
when compared to the surrounding dwellmgs of 
the natives. The employment of 5ie monastics, 
who have been justly described by Mr. Bruce, as 
** men destitute of knowledge and understsmd- 
int* »» ;« no other than to deceive the credulous 
opulent*; and from hence may be ga- 
%cient reason for their brutahty to 
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Soniuni, viz* they were unwilling to expose to-the 
eyes of a European, a mode of life that must ine- 
vitably have rendered them contemptible. 

If the houses of Echmimm were built of better 
materials, the town might justly be styled hand- 
some, as the streets are wide and straight, which 
is scarcely ever the case in the towns of Egypt ; 
but their appearance is extremely gloomy, on ac- 
count of the unbumed bricks, simply kneaded 
with mud, sind cemented with earth, that are 
employed in the architecture. Those, however, 
belonging to the higher class of natives, are half 
burnt. The walls are decorated with several 
rows of large earthen pots, of different sizes and 
shapes, which serve as an asylum to pigeons. A 
pigeon-house is likewise to be seen on every ter- 
race, in the form of a large square tower. 

On the eastern side of the town is a chain of 
steep and barren mountains, from which the heat 
of the sun is reflected so strongly, as to be some- 
times insupportable. On die 3d of June, a ther- 
mometer, placed in the shade, rose to 36 deg.. 
The wind was then at north-east, but though it 
blew strong, it only served to inflame the air, by 
the intense degree of heat which it had contract- 
ed in passing over the sandy plains. 

Remains of the ancient city of Panopolis, or 
Chemmis, are still to be seen to the eastward of 
Echmimm, and near the walls of the modem 
town. Our author there discovered an enormous 
block of stone, bearing on one of its sides a Greek 
inscription, which is, however, too much oblite- 
rated to be legible. A portion of this curious 
stone is concealed in the. ground ; but that which 
appears above, is seventeen feet in length, eight 
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and a half in breadth, and lour in thickness. An- 
excavation in die earth, beneath the uncovered 
part of the block, affords the feucility of seeing 
the paintings with which that part of the surface 
is embellished* . In the middle is a sphere, with 
the twelve signs of the zodiac. The colours are 
indeed scarcely visible, except an azure blue, 
which seems to have triumphed over time and 
devastation. 

A little ferther are to be seen the rums of an. 
ancient edifice, but no part dP the general i^an. 
can now be distinguished^ Lai^e stones exhilnt. 
the -fragments of paintings and hieroglyphics ; 
but all is overthrown, and sadly mutilated. An 
ancient mosque is highly venerated by the Chris* 
tians, who assert, that it was formerly^ appropri* 
ated to the performance of their religion. The 
Copt&assertf that it had stood upwards of a thou- 
sand years ; but this is certainly a mistake, for 
Jhough the edifice is considerably dilapidated, 
and literally dropping into ruins, yet its construct 
tion clearly announces, that it is not the work- 
manship of a period when buildings possessed a. 
surprising solidity. This temple is large, and 
has several entrances.^ The interior, like that of 
all the Egyptian mosques, i« an empty, naked en- 
closure. The small granite pillars, however, 
which were taken from the ruins of Panopolis, 
for its support, are worthy a foreigner's observa- 
tion, and the periphery is lighted by aline of con* 
tiguous windows.- 

The cultivated grounds, in the vicinity of Ech- 
xnimm, are justly celebrated for an abundant, 
fertility. They produce the most excellent cora 
in Egypt, besides sugar-canes, and.cotton, whidL 
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serves to supply a manufactory of coarse cali- 
coes. Gaixlens, where a fine variety of plants 
grow beneath the umbrageous fruit-trees, yield 
an abundant provision for the table of the natives, 
and afford a delightful retreat from the scorching 
beams of the sun. The apples are here much 
superior to those of Tahta, but water-melons arc 
small, and of an inferior quality. Among a pro- 
digious quantity of musk-melons, our author ob- 
served some that were exceedingly larg;e. These 
fruits do not assume any regular form, being 
sometimes pound and sometimes oval ; nor are 
they by any means thick, though much elongat- 
ed) like a large cucumber. They are held in high 
estimation by the natives of Upper Egypt, not- 
withstanding the insipidity of their pulp, which 
renders them much less agreeable and cooling to 
the thirsty palate, than good water-melons. 

Quitting Echmimm, on the 9th of June, Son- 
nini and his companions crossed over to the west- 
em bank of the Nile, in order to pursue their 
journey by land to Farschout. During the whole 
of the day, the heat was so intense, and the air 
filled with such fiery clouds of dust, that both 
men and cattle* were in imminent danger of suf- 
focation, and all sought a shelter from their 
dreadfiil suffering. Indeed the European seemed 
the only person who attempted to lead a compa- 
ny of men through the woods in the middle of the 
day, as not a single person was seen in the course 
of their painfiil and perilous march. 

.Having made th^ tour of Girge, the capital of 
Upper Egypt, the travellers arrived, about five 
o'clock in the afternoon, at the modem town of 
Bardis, situated twenty-four miles south of Ech- 
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xnimm, where Sonnini was received with much 
civility, by a wealthy inhabitant, to whom he had 
brought a letter from a Copt at Echmimm. 

From hence he proceeded to Farschout, where 
is established another community of Italian Re- 
collects. He had carried them a similar recom- 
mendation to that which proved of so little use 
' at Echmimm, and he was anxious to see whether 
it would have the same effect. He, therefore, 
left his companions in the environs of the town, 
and proceeded to the house of the monks. A 
menial refused him admittance, under pretence 
that the superior was asleep. Sonnini then de- 
sired him to take charge of a letter frohi the su- 
perior general i but even this request was inso- 
lently refused. Our author, whose patience was 
now quite exhausted, snatched th€ letter from 
his hand, and dispatched a person in quest of a 
lodging among the people of the town. Three 
hours elapsed, in a state of uncertainty, while the 
messenger was endeavouring to find an accom- 
modation, and the travellers were exposed to all 
the inconvenience of the heat and dust. Sonnini 
then requested, by means of his interpreter, ihat 
the monks would at least point out a house to 
which he might retire. The superior returned 
with the interiH^ter, and begged him to make 
use of the convent ; and S<Hinini adds, that he 
afterwards met with the appearance of civile if 
not dUintereeted hospitality. 

Although there were but two priests in this re- 
ligious house, there was room for a great num- 
ber, as the edifice is spacious, handsome and 
commodious. Here our author met with a Chris- 
tian merchc^tof Cairo, whom he had before seea 
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at the Egyptian capital, ia company with the 
victorious Murad Bey. This merchant now of-, 
fered to introduce our author to the Sheich Der« 
visch. Accordingly, the next day, they went to- 
gether to the house of the prince, which was 
much inferior to that of the rehgious mendicants. 
The sheick received our European with the ut- 
most politeness, and made him many gracious 
offers, but strongly dissuaded him from continu- 
ing his journey by land, on account of the great 
number of robbers that infested the road. 

Dervisch was the son of an Arabic prince, 
named Ammam, celebrated in Egypt for his con- 
'nexion with Ali Bey. He was young and corp\|- 
lent, and his countenance was highly expressive 
of mildness and good humour. He was rather 
imprudently addicted to pleasure, but otherwise, 
he was one of the most affable and agreeable men 
of his nation. 

The little town, which is subject to his com- 
' mand, is situated at the disteuioe of six miles 
from the Nile. It is ill constructed, and bears 
the i^pearance of extreme wretchedness. Be- 
tween it and the river stands a town, called Bas- 
joura, the residence of a kiaschef. The harbour 
of these two places is at a small village called 
Sahet. • Sonnini seems inclined to suppose, that 
Farschout is erected upon the site of the ancient 
Acanthus in the vicinity of which, there was a 
sacred wood. This was the second city so called, 
as there was another, of die same name, that 
stood to the south of Sacarra, on tJie spot now 
occupied by Daschour. 

Resolving to conform to the advice of the 
SheidJK Dervisch, Sonnini agreed with ^e master 
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of a kanja, to carry him to the residence of Is- 
xnain-Abou-Ali ; but) as he understood that the 
navigation of the Nile might probably prove dan- 
gerous, though more secure than the roads, he 
left a part of his b£^gage with the monks of 
Farschout. He then bade adieu to the friendly 
sheick (who had given him several recommenda- 
tory letters for other Arab sheicks, treated him 
with the most distinguished respect, and finally, 
loaded his boat with all sorts of provisions) and 
repaired to the banks of the Nile, in order to re- 
sume 4iis journey ; but, just as the boatmen were 
going to put off, a subordinate Mameluke, who 
commanded at Sahet, obliged both our author and 
his companions to come out of the boat, while all 
the baggage was carried on shore. Sonnini ex- 
erted himself to oppose the seizure ; but the sa- 
vage Mameluke, who was surrounded l)y several 
soldiers, would hearken to nothing. He affirm- 
ed, that the boat was for the service of the kias- 
chef, and protested that no one should change its 
destination. Sonnini then showed him the let- 
ters of the beys, but he only replied with con- 
tempt to their contents, and assured the Euro- 
pean, that he laughed at all the beys who com- 
manded in Cairo, while he was possessed of the 
government of Sahet. 

Finding all attempts, to reduce this upstart to 
reason, entirely fruitless, Our traveller sent for 
camels, to carry back his effects to Farschout ; 
but while they were loading, the insolent Mame- 
luke called the interpreter aside, and offered to 
let Sonnini have the boat, on condition of his pay- 
ing a sequin. To this proposal he received for 
answer, tliat he should not have a single me(Une, 
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let him act as he pleased. He now gradually 
abated his demand, till at length he begged our 
author to make him a present of a quarter of a 
patacke, which was accordingly agreed to, in 
order to avoid a longer delay ; and the vile slave 
received this paltry sum, as the value of an avanie 
which he had imposed, and calculated, in pro* 
portion to the importance of his government. 

In consequence of this delay, it was impossible 
for the travellers to commence their voyage till 
the ensuing morning; they therefore passed the 
night in the boat, opposite to Sahet. The kias- 
chef havihg heard of the imposition of his subal- 
tern, sent him a sharp reprimand, and a positive* 
order to return the money he had extorted. He 
accordingly came, and apologised for his conduct, 
ascrifoiBg the whole transaction to the eflfect of 
inebriety. Sonnini accepted his submission, and 
'generously added the afore-mentioned coin to his 
free forgiveness. 

Next morning the travellers quitted the shoi^ 
of Sahet, (after a long altercation with the reis, 
or boat-master, who in imitation of the petty of- 
ificer, had begun to set up his claims,) and met 
with several rafts, formed of melons, that were 
driving down the Nile. This fruit is very com- 
mon in Thebais ; and, in order to save the trou- 
ble of loading it in boats, the natives make it into 
rafts, which float extremely well, and every piece 
of which is designed for consumption. When 
these rafts have only to cross a river, they are 
cbnstnicted on a small scale, and are conveyed, 
by a single swimmer, to the opposite bank; but 
when they are designed for a long passage, they 
are made larger, and are towed along by a boat. 

V. X. G 
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At some distance above Sahet, our author dis- 
covered a crocodile, the first that he had seen in 
Egypt. It lay motionless in the middle of the 
stream ; its head alone appearing above the sur- 
face of the water. Higher up the river, these 
dreadful animah become more common, and are 
justly dreaded by the inhabitants of the adjacent 
country, who, in some places, are compefled to 
make a fence of stakes and faggots in the river,' 
in order that the women, who go to draw water, 
may not have their legs bitten off by the croco- 
diles. 

The travellers now stopped, near a small vil- 
lage, which, under the baitarous denomination 
of Hou, indicates the site of Diospolis, called Di- 
ospolis Parva, to distinguish it from two other 
ancifent Egyptian cities of the same name. Heaps 
of rubbish, large bricks, and larger stones, the 
remsdns of a dike, and an arcade, that forms an 
entrance to a subterraneous conduit, are now the 
sole vestiges of the ancient works. 

Prom hence our author proceeded to the vil- 
lage of Kaffr Essaid, situated on the eastern 
bank t)f the Nile, in one of the spots which the 
rocky mountains leave open to cultivation and 
the residence of man. I'here passed near this 
place several flocks of birds, among which Son- 
nini distinguished egrets, aquiline vultures, cine- 
reous collared plovers, and a species of kites^ 
which, by their mournful cry and dark plumage, 
may be rather said to sadden, than eheer, d^ 
Egyptian towns. These kites remain motion- 
less, in large flocks, during a part of the day, on 
the brink of the river, most probably to watch for 
suchjishes as may chance to approach them. « 
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The wind haidng proved contraryi the traTiel- 
lers experienced a delay of several hours ; but, to* 
wards evening, a £iivourable gale ei>ab]ed them to 
resume tlieir voyage- The approaching night, 
however, ol>liged tihem to stop at a sandy island, 
below which the Nile forms a great sinuosity, and 
the stream undermines the western bank iq such 
a manner, as to occasion the frequent falls of 
enormous bodies of earth. The kanjahad happi- 
ly cleared these dreaded masses, and our author 
was congratulating himself upon having escaped 
so great a danger ; but he soon found himself ex- 
posed to it again, in the most disagreeable man- 
ner, through the inattention of the mariners. 

The master of the boat and his sailors were re- 
posing on the sand, after having fastened the kan- 
ja to the bank, and Sonnini had retired, to obtain 
a little sleep, when the boat, not having been pro- 
perly 8ecured,v broke adrift, and was carried ra- 
pidly down the stream. This accident was not 
perceived, either by the Egyptians on shore, or 
the travellers on board, as all were equally fatigu- 
ed, and completely overp>owered by sleep, till the 
vessel, after floating at the mercy of the current, 
for the space of a full league, stiMck with a vio- 
lent crash against the most dangerous part of the 
bank. . 

Awakened by this terrific shock, Sonnini and 
his attendants soon perceived -their critical situa- 
tion. Driven back by a steep and almost perpen- 
dicular shore, and impelled towards it by the vio« 
lence of the stream, the boat was turning in every 
direction, and striking against the bank in such a 
manner as to incur the greatest danger of an. im- 
mediate wreck ; while the darkness of the night, 
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the dreadful sound occasioned by the faU of de- 
tached pieces of the bank, and the alarming mo- 
tion of the boat, united to depress and agitate the 
minds of the European and his companions, 
j^ As, however, there was no time to loose, Sonni- 
ni placed himself at the helm, and encouraged 
his inexperienced s^lors to exert themselves with 
the oarsj which they accordingly did, and fortu- 
nately extricated themselves fcom the surf, just as 
aii enormous mass of hardened mud fell into the 
water, with a degree of violence, that must indis- 
putably have sent them all to the bottom, if they 
had remsuned a few minutes longer in their dan- 
gerous situation. 

Crossing over to the opposite bank, they now 
-fastened the kanja as securely as possible, in or- 
der to wait till the approaching morning should 
discover where they were stationed, and enable 
them to find the Egyptian mariners. The men 
were soon discovered, as, on their first missing 
the boat, they had swam over the river, with the 
expectation of gaining some tidings of their ves- 
sel and passengers. On their approach, Sonnini*s 
companions resolved to revenge, in some measure, 
the peril to which they had been exposed, and 
accordingly saluted them with several blows. The 
reis, who was a little behind, took to his heels, at 
the noise of his suffering crew, and it was then 
impossible to catch him. Next morning he was 
observed sitting by the river's side, in front of a 
small village. The travellers accordingly land- 
ed, in order to take him on board, -but he was still 
so apprehensive of a well merited correction, that 
he again took to flight. ^Some of our -author's 
companions, however, were dispatched in pursuit 
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of him,, and he was at last brought, or more pro- 
perly speaking, carried back to the kanja, which 
once more set sail, and favoured by a strong north- 
east wind, arrived, on the evening of the i7th, at 
Dendera. 

I Tentyris, or Tentyra, was formerly a celebrat- 
ed EgyptiaiTcity, the capital of the nome, or de- 
partment of Tent^ritus, and greatly renowned for 
its peculiar splendour. Temples were then erect- 
ed to Isis and Venus, and the city itself was of 
great extent ; but what rendered it most remark- 
able was, the enmity of the inhabitants to ci-oco- 
diles, and the continual war which that people 
waged against these horrid animals. It is said, that 
the Tentyrite pursued the crocodile into the wa- 
ter, leaped upon his back, and ran a stick into his 
mouth-by means of which he brought him to the 
shore, and then put him to death. 

The large village, now erected near the ruins 
of Tentyris, has preserved nothing of the mag- 
nificence of the anci^it city, but the name of 
Dendera, which, in some measure, recals to mind 
the antiquity of its origin. It is situated on the 
western side of the Nile, at the extre^mity of a 
beautiful and fertile plain, where the' orchards 
produce an abundance of fine oranges, lemons, 
grapes, figs, and pomegranates, and a noble fo- 
rest of palm and fruit trees, mentioned by the 
ancients, affords ^ most channing degree of cool- 
ness, in so Scorching a country. Dendera and 
the circumjacent country are under the dominion 
of an Arabic prince who bears the title of emir ; 
he is, however, tributary to the Beys of Cairo. 
Our author waited upon this ruler, whbse house 
was extremely noean, the furniture wretched, and 
G2 
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his dress, like that of his subjects, consisted onlf 
of a long, black robe : he was, in fact, only to bo- '' 
distinguished from, the other inhabitants of the 
village by his turban, yet the quality of his mind 
made an ample compensation for the poverty of 
his appearance, and bis good sense was greatly 
superior to that of the generality of Egyptian Go- 
vernors. 

Having delivered his recommendatory letters 
from the Beys, and from the Arabic sheick Der- 
visch, our traveller experienced a very gracious 
reception, and was much delighted with the 
emir's urbanity and agreeable conversation. The 
ridiculous notion, commonly entertained by the 
natives of Egypt, respecting the motives of Euro- 
J)eans'^ researches, was treated with proper con- 
, tempt by this man, who kindly offered to con- 
duct his guest to the ruins of Tentyris, and (on 
one of the Arab's asking, for what purpose Son- 
nini had visited the country, and why he wished 
to examine those vestiges of antiquity,) he gave 
a shrewd and sensible answer, that was well cal- 
culated to overturn the absurd prejudices of bsir- 
barians against an inquisitive traveller : " You 
are totally ignorant of the matter," said the emir, 
" and probably are not aware that the ancestors 
of the Franks were once in possession of all our 
country ; and that it is out of respect to their 
fore&thers that they quit their nadve country, in 
quest of drawings and fragments, which serve to 
remind them of their ancient power." 

Next morning our author visited the site of 

Tentyris, which is little more than a quarter of 

a league from the present village of Dendera. 

"*re he was met by the prince, who kindly un- 
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dertook to giiide him in person, and to point out 
such objects as had been copied by the pencil of 
former travellers, and the spot where they had 
di^ up the ground. He even proposed to have 
any place dug up that ScHinini wished ; but as this 
operation, performed in haste and at random^ 
might have drawn our autlior into some dispute^ 
without proving of the least utility, he politely 
declined the offer. The emir then told him, that 
the peasants, who supposed the Franks to have 
found a great deal of gold among the ruins, had 
also employed their time in digging, but had found 
their expectation sadly disappointed. 

Amidst a large space of ground, completely 
covered with ruins, and attesting tlie magnifi- 
cence of ancient Tcntyris, Sonnini saw one, of 
the most beautiful monuments of ancient Egypt, 
which had alike withstood the decaying influence of 
time and the fatal demon of barbarous destruction. 
It was a temple dedicated to Isis, entire, and ih 
good preservation ; its form is an oblong square, 
and its construction is of white stones, taken from 
the adjacent rocks. The length oi[ the facade is 
upwards of ope hundred and thirty-two feet. A 
little below the corona, in the middle of the cor- 
nice, is a globe, supported by the tails of two 
fishes. The great vestibule is sustained by co- 
lumns of twenty -one feet in circumference. Their 
capitals are of a single piece, and represent broad 
&ces, placed opposite to each other, on a festoon- 
ed drapery. Above them are square blocks, that 
project beyond the figures, and have some re- 
semblance to psoinels. The interior of the cjifice 
is divided into several apartmicnts, embellished 
with hieroglyphics and symbolical figures. The 
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exterior walls are likewise charged with them in 
such profusion^ that many years would be requir-> 
ed to obtain an accurate copy of them, if a 
draughtsman were even stationed on the spot. 

The ceiling of part of the temple is finely 
painted, in fresco, of a brilliant azure colour, like 
that which adorns, in a clear day, the splendid 
canopy of heaven. The figures in relievo, with 
which the ground is interspersed, have been 
painted of a beautiful yellow, and these paintings, 
at the expiration of some thousands of years, ac- 
tually possess a degree of brilliancy which totally 
eclipses the best colours of a modem artist. The 
two sides of the temple are above two hundred 
and fifty-four feet in length ; the depth is a hun- 
dred and ten feet eleven inches ; the roof is flat, 
and formed of large stones, many of which are 
eighteen feet long and six broad. Owing to the 
accumulation of sand, and the heap of rubbish be- 
hhid this noble edifice, the soil is raised to a level 
with the roof, which may consequently be exa- 
mined from thence with facility, though the ele- 
vation of the facade is still seventy feet above the 
ground. The inhabitants of the district, availing 
themselves of this situation, had built a village 
upon the very top of the temple, as upon a more 
solid foundation than the muddy earth, or incon- 
stant sands. At the period of our author's tra-> 
vels, however, this modem village was deserted, 
and its ruins, of indurated mud, formed a striking- 
contrast with the splendid remains of the ancient 
city of Tentyris. 

-Ai settlement of a race of bait>arians must, of 
necessity, have proved fatal to a monument, 
which they profaned by their presence more thtm 
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they burdened it with their contemptible cabins* 
All the figures, that were within their reach, 
are either destroyed or shamefully injured, while 
those of the ceiling, and on the top of the walls, 
have been spared, from the impossibility of geti- 
ting at them. 

These, however, have not been the only peo- 
ple who have diverted themselves with .lestruc- 
don, and triumphed in the mutilation of the most 
beautiful objects ; they were assisted in their bar- 
barous rage by the troops of Cairo, who were fre* 
quently sent into Upper Egypt, by the com- 
mands of a sanguinary and usurping Mameluke. 
These soldiers often attempted to level the tem* 
pie of Isis with the ground, by firing bullets and 
cannon balls against it in several parts. By this 
stupid and scandalous practice, the admirable 
ceiling, already mentioned as retaining such bril- 
liant colours, was materially injured; but the 
solidity of the building, which had so long with- 
stood the ravages of time, bafRed the efforts of 
ignorant ferocity. 

Upon the subject of these devastations, the 
emir spoke with evident regret, while he inform- 
ed our author of the Mameluke's march through 
his little state. This prince went, one day, on 
board Sonninl's boat, having sent before him 
baskets of all sorts of fhiit that the country afford- 
ed, among which were some delicious figs, ex- 
cellent grapes, apricots, and pomegranates. He 
likewise presented him with some medals, eme- 
ralds, and other fragments of antiquity, that are 
commonly found among the ruins of Tentyris. 
In return for this generous behaviour, Sonnini 
begged the emir's acceptance of a fowling-piece. 
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and a smaM stock of gunpowder, which> after 
in»iy refusals, were graciously received, and esti- 
mated so highly, that our author was immediately 
supplied with a number of sheep, and other pro- 
visions, for his voyage as a small compensation. 

On the evening of the 1 9th, the travellers were 
obliged to maintain a strict watch in their boat, 
as somr* robbers were discovered on the banks of 
the Nile, who evidently designed to commence 
an attack. Sonnini was awakened from a sound 
sleep, by the most dreadful outcries^ as the Eg3rp* 
tian boatmen, perceiving the robbers approach 
them, began to bellow out with all their mighty 
as the only expedient for their defence* The 
amazed European could not possibly divine the 
cause of the. uproar, nor could he^ for some time, 
obtain any information from his companions, 
who were endeavouring, by a liberal distribution 
of blows, to silence the claonourous sailors. At 
length, however, their exertions were crowned 
with success, and a discharge of musketry soon 
rid them of their troublesome visiters. 

Next day, our author quitted Dendera, and pro- 
ceeded to the village Abnoub, situated about five 
leagues to the southward of Dendera, upon the 
eastern bank of the Nile, and belonging to the 
Arabic sheick, Ismain-Abou-Ali. About three 
leagues higher up, upon the opposite bank, lies 
a considerable village, called Ballas, under the 
dominion of the same prince, and celebrated for 
the great quantity of earthen pots that are there 
manufactured. These vessels, which have no 
other name than that of the village where they 
are made, are of a middling size, and have two 
handles. Their bottom is internally convex, ter- 
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minating nearly in a point. . This shape, though 
extremely inconvenient, was that of theamphons 
used by the Romans. It seems to have been 
perpetuated in Egypt from the most remote an* 
tiquity. 

In these parts of Upper Egypt, may be fre- 
quently seen, whole districts upon the bank of the 
river completely covered with water-melons. It 
is, in fact, in this situation, that this fruit acquires 
the refrigerant and high*flavoured pulp, which, 
beneath the influence of a burning sky, renders 
it so useful and acceptable an article of nutri- 
ment. 

On the 22d a dead calm precluded the naviga- 
tion of the kanja to Neguade (which lies to the 
west of the Nile) till the afternoon, although the 
travellers had quitted Ballas at day-break,'and the 
two places were only three leagues distant from 
each other. 

Neguade is, in fact, but a large village, al- 
though it has been honoured with the name of a 
city. The population consists of Copts, and a 
few Catholics, among whom some degree of af- 
fluence is diffused, by their manufactures of blu^ 
or striped cloths, of which they make an article 
of trade. Neguade is hkewise tiie residence ^of 
a Coptic Bishop ; a Catholic Vicar, who studied 
for some time at Rome ; and two haughty Recol- 
lects, who are lodged sumptuously, and whose 
9€rafibu: ^de too often wounds the unlettered 
and indigent, whom they are a|^inted to in- 
Btruct and ccmsole, by the mild influence of reli^ 
gion. 

During the night of our author's visit, the in- 
habitants of Neguade were greatly alarmed, by 
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some shgck^ of an earthquake, which, according 
to report, were equally perceptible at Tahta ; and 
in the latter place was seen a meteor, similar in 
appearance to a rainbow, while the atmosphere 
was literally obscured by thick vapours and terri- 
fic volumes of dust. 

Next morning, Sonnini continued his route; 
but though he was only nine leagues distant from 
Luxor, and the wind was favourable, he could not 
reach it that day, on account of the frequent sinu- 
osities of the NUe, which prolong the passage, 
and render it extremely troublesome. As the 
travellers were now in a part of the river much 
infested by robbers, it was impossible to land 
upon either shore.^ Sonnini ^erefore caused the 
kanja to be anchored in the very middle of the 
stream. 

A large stone served as an anchor, and a rope, 
made of the bark of a palm-tree, was fastened to 
it, as a cable. During the night, an expeit swim- 
mer approached cautiously, and without noise ; 
bnt he was immediately discovered by the watch, 
who by a musket-shot, obliged him to make a 
precipitate retreat. 

At day-break, on the 24th, our author lurived 
at the village Luxor, built on tl\e ruins of ancient 
Thebes, upon the eastern bank of the Nile. He 
was there informed, that the Arabic Prince, Is- 
msdn-Abou-Ali, was encamped at an adjacent vil- 
lage, from whence he designed to travel Uirough 
all his estates. Sonnini accordingly made the 
best use of his time, in order to overtake a man 
whose power and interest were in such great re- 
, pute. 
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On his arrival at the camp, he was introduced 
to the Prince, whom he found in a tent, wrapped 
up in a shabby great coat, which he pulled open 
every minute, in order to spit upon his clothes. 
This eccentric being, who was eSttremely ugly, 
quite infirm, and much advanced in years, had 
the foppery to dye hb beard red with henne, to 
conceal the conspicuous signs of his approaching 
dissolution. This, however, only served to ren- 
der him still more disgusting, as the fiery hue of 
the henne produced a very disagreeable effect 
upon his wan and wrinkled face. But if his per- 
son was imsightly and debilitated, his head was 
sound, and his imdecstanding perfectly clear. 
He was surrounded by a multitude of Arabs and 
inhabitants, to whom he listened with attention, 
while at the same time he dictated to his secre- 
taries, issued out his orders, and pronounced 
jud.gment with adziy"*able precision and presence 
of mind. 

When he had finished his most urgent busi- 
ness, he noticed our author, and asked, in a ratlier 
dry tone, who he was. Sonnini drew neai', and 
presented to him the letter of Murad Bey. As 
soon as he had perused it, he loudly applauded 
the attention of his friend, who had sent him a 
physician of extraordinary akill. He then be- 
gan to mention a variety of complaints to which 
he was subject ; but in the end Sonnini found 
that he expected to be restored to all the strength 
and vivacity of youth, in as miraculous a way as 
&ble describes the redolescence of -£son. In or- 
der that no time should be lost in an affair of 
such importance, the sheick determined that his 
doctor should accompany him in his visit to the 

T. X. H 
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estates ; and that he would, upon the road, take 
the needful restoratives. 

After an explanation of his intentions, the prince 
resumed his business, while Sonnini retired into 
the shade. of a thicket of trees, where he was im- 
mediately surrounded by the sort of people who, 
in Africa, as well as in Europe, attach themselves 
to the favourites of the great. The travellerwas 
entertained with a sumptuotis dinner, during 
which he was not without both spectators and 
flatterers, and he had consequently a fine oppor- 
tunity of playing the man of consequence ; but 
his thoughts were employed upon a different sub- 
ject, and the duty which Ismain had imposed 
upon him sat heavy upon his mind. He wished 
to evade a delicate and dangerous office, to which 
he was inadequate, and accordingly, while the 
prince indulged himself after dinner with his 
usual nap, Sonnini availed hiipself of the moment 
to return to the house of a Catholic Copt, at Lux- 
or. The prince, however, on awaking, cried out 
with all his might, where is the doctor; and a 
messenger was immediately dispatched to Lux- 
or, i% tell the European, that, as he had been 
sent by Murad Bey, on purpose to attend the 
sheick, Ismain, he was now become his physi- 
cian, and must by no means think of quitting 
him. This message was accompanied with an 
abundance of provisions, as a present from the 
illustrious and whimsical patient. 

Sonnini acknowledges that he now found him- 
self greatly embarrassed, knowing that it was ne- 
cessary to come to a decision, and yet was aware 
of the imprudence of a refusal to Ismain's Mish- 
cs. Hoping, however, to gain time, he returned 
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for answer, that he was ready to follow his great 
employer, but that he requested permission to 
take some repose in Negaude, till Ismain should 
commence his progress. This request was im- 
mediately granted, and a written order transmit- 
ted to Ismain's attendant at Negaude, that he 
might supply the European with every thing he 
could want or desire. Sonnini deemed it advisa- 
ble to depart immediately, as a mark of respect, 
and accordingly set out for Negaude, where lie 
hoped to find some means of avoiding tlie dan- 
gerous honour of being acknowledged physician 
to an Arabian court. 

On the 27th of June, being the day after Son- 
nini*s arrival, a Catholic Kopt, belonging to Kous, 
Ksked him. to meet the superior, whom he had 
invited to dinner. Next day they crossed the 
Nile, and, on their reaching the opposite bank, 
they found horses waiting to convey them to 
Kous. This town,** which is the residence of a 
kiaschef, is situated opposite to Negaude, but 
half a league more to the northward. It is sup- 
posed by D' Anville to stand upon the site of the 
ancient city Apollinis Parva, which Antoninus, 
in his Itinerary, simply calls Vicus Apollinis, or 
the Village of Apollo. The only antique monu- 
- ment there to be seen, is the fi-ont of a small 
temple, dedicated to the sun. Its breadth is a- 
bout thirty feet, and its form is that of a rectan- 
gular parallelogram ; the greater part of it is bu- 
ried in sand and rubbish, and the remainder is 
only ten or twelve feet above the surface of the 
ground. The walls have been formerly emibel- 
lished with a variety of figures and hieroglyphics, 
hut tbese are now effaced by the destroying tooth 
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of Time, and the barbarous superstition of the 
inhabitants. Neither is it now possible to dis- 
tinguish any part of the Greek inscriptions tra- 
ced upon the freizes, one of which was cc^ied 
by Lucas in 1714, and the other by Granger, in 
1730. 

The port of Cosscir, on the Red Sea, is three 
long days journey, across the Desert, fixxm Kous. 
The greater number of caravans from Cosseir 
arrive at Kous. Some also go to Banoub, and 
others to Kenne. Persons desirous of laying in 
a stock of excellent coffee, must fetch it from 
one of these places, as when it has reached Cai- 
ro it is mixed, by the resident merchants, with, 
common West-India coffee. At Alexandria it 
undergoes a second mixture, and on its exporta- 
tion to Marseilles, it seldom fails tobex)nce more 
adulterated; so that the pretended Mocha coffee, 
sold to the French, is frequently no other than 
the produce of the West-Iiilia colonies, mingled 
with a third, and seldom with an equal part, of 
the genuine Yemen coffee. 

Having expressed to Mallum Poctor, the Ca- 
tholic Copt, a Wish to visit the coasts of the Red 
Sea, our author obtained the promise of a secure 
conduct to Cosseir ; but as it was indispensibly 
requisite that he should first see the sheick Is- 
main, at Neguade, in compliance with his own 
proposal, he returned thither with his travelling 
companion, after having experienced the utmost 
civilities and attention at Kous. 

During the stay that Sonnini was obliged to 
make at Neguade, h© employed his time in col- 
lecting such observations as seemed best calculat- 
ed to afford an accurate knowledge of the countries 
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m which he then resided : and his first enquiries 
seem to have been directed towards the fertility 
of the lands in Upper Egypt, an important point, 
that in all ages has afforded an ample subject for 
admiration. 

It must indeed be confessed, that inthis, as in 
every thing else which deviates from the com- 
mon track, the love of the marvellous has blend- 
ed some exaggerated assertions with the simple 
truth ; yet the soil is certainly the most productive 
of any that has yet been discovered upon the ma- 
ny peopled globe. A crop of com, upon a com- 
mon average, yields from twenty-five to thirty 
for one, and it is necessary to observe that it is 
not here meant to count the number of grains 
contained in an ear produced from a single seed, 
but our author speaks of the entire harvest, of 
the mass of com that it furnishes in a given dis- 
trict, so that each measure sown yields a crop of 
from twenty4ive to thirty measures. In such 
years as prove particularly favourable, the land 
Idd down in com will yield a produce of fifty for 
one. Far some time previous to Sonnini*s tra- 
vels, the cultivators had complained heavily of 
their scanty crops, and yet, during these seasons^ 
which they considered as times of dearth, thS 
land- had produced twenty for one* 

This surprising fertility is stilF more brilliant 
in the south than in the north of Egypt. Its pro- 
duce of every kind is- more luxuriant, and, not- 
withstanding the heat of the sun, reflected from 
the masses of surrounding rocks, it is shaded by 
a greater number of fruit-trees, that maintain a 
salubrious coolness, and yield a charming retreat 
to the weary and exhausted traveller* 
H % 
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Exclusive of the vegetative strength of the 
Egyptian soil, one of the causes of such abundant 
harvests is the manner in which the natives sow 
their com. The sower walks behind the plough 
. and strews, in the small furrow made by that im- 
plement, a portion of grain barely necessary, 
which is properly covered in tracing a second 
furrow. By this method, there is ho waste of 
the com, but the stalks, arranged in drills, and 
at suitable distances from each other, easily re- 
ceive the impressions of the sun and of the air^ 
and are neither confined nor smothered, as is 
frequently the case in Europe. The grains like- 
wise, with which they are filled, soon become 
plump and fine, nor ever prove diseased or abor- 
tive. Neither are the Egyptian fields overrun 
with weeds, which, in other countries, are a cru- 
el scourge to the harvest. The com is sown pure 
as it is reaped, nor is it mixed in the same field 
with different sorts of grain, which, not ripening 
at the same time, though of the same genus, can 
yield nothing but a mixture, that is equally un- 
productive to the husbapdman, and unprofitable 
to the consumer. 

Fields, clothed with such luxuriant harvests^ 
cannot fail to attract granivorous birds. Flocks 
of pigeons, and pairs of turtie doves, frequently 
alight in tiiem ; and sparrows constantly assemble 
there in the vicinity of the habitations. The crest- 
ed lark never forsakes this fertile soil, though it 
is so much annoyed by the excessive heat, tliat its 
respiration is evidently difficulty and, in the mid- 
dle of the day, it Cfiay be seen with an extended 
bill and convulsed breast, actually gasping for 
sufficient breath, to save it from annihilation. 
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Swarms of winged insects, serving for fixxi to 
swallows, these birds never quit a climate so fa- 
' vourable to their habits and support. The Egyp- 
tians give them an Arabic appellation, which an- 
swers to that of the birds of Paradise. Another 
species of bird, known in the more northern parts 
of the country, by the name of the wag-tail, 
is no longer to be found- in the southern provin- 
ces ; but small flocks of ravens are occasionally 
seen. 

The most numerous and troublesome among 
the insects, which infest these countries, are flies, 
which 6'uelly torment both men and animals. 
It is impossible to form a just idea of their ob- 
stinate perseverance, when they wish to fasten 
upon any particular part of the body ; as, When 
they are driven away, they return and settle in 
the same moment, and their pertinacity tires out 
the most patient sufferer. They particularly de- 
light in fastening upon the comer of the eyes, 
and the edge of the eyelids, to which tender parts 
they are attracted by a slight humidity. Sonni- 
ni observed a species, or rather a variety of these 
insects, striped with brown and grey, and resem- 
bling the common fly, only they were considera- 
bly smaller. They are commonly seen on the 
whitest part of the walls in the interior of the 
houses, but are seldom on the wing, and rarely 
annoy either men or animals. 

A beautiful species of ichneumon fly, with a 
long weapon at the extremity of the body, also 
' enters the houses of Upper Egypt. It shines 
with the most brilliant colours ; its head is of a 
beautiful emerald green, and the' corselet and 
belly are of a glistening purple hue. 
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The great humble bee, or the bee with a yel- 
low corselet, is here commonly seen* It may be- 
known in its flight by a loud and continual buz* 
zing. It is also found in Lower Egypt; Sonnini 
met with it during the summer months at Ros- 
setta ; but it does not continue there after the 
commencement of the winter* 

A pretty species of wasps is likewise common 
in these parts of Egypt* These insects are about 
ten lines in length, having two large eyesr and 
three small points, upon the top of the head, pla- 
ced in. the form of a triangle; the fore part of the 
head is of a lively yellow, with a triangular spot 
of the same colour between the antennae, or feel- 
ers, which have also a light shade of yellow at 
their base; the antennae are purple in the re- 
mainder of their length ; the rest of the head, 
the corselet and the thighs are purple, the whole 
of the legs are of a brawnish grey, with black 
claws ; the upper surface of the wings, yellow- 
ish, and the under surface grey. 

The fii'st articulation of the belly is of a bright 
black, bordered with a fine yellow; this bordett 
is terminated by a small line, which resembles 
the purest gold ; the second is entirely black ; the 
third is yellow both above and below ; it is divid- 
ed in its breadth, at tiie upper part, by a black 
line, accompanied by a spot of a similar colour ;. 
and upon the under part of this articulation, ia 
another black spot on each side, smaller than 
those on the upper part; the fourth is black a- 
bove and brown below. The other articulations 
are of a blackish brown. These insects are ta 
be seen in the fields, in the gardens, apd ev^ix 
m the housea; they delight greatly in the vicinL^ 
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ty of the water, and build their nests in the 
ground. 
' Sciorpions here grow to a surprising size, and 
Sonnini wad assured that their bite occasioned ex- 
treme agony, swoonings, convulsions, and some- 
times death, 

A species of crab is occasionally found in the 
Nile, though but seldom. The shell that covers 
the upper part of its body is of a lead colour ; 
the antenna are partly black, and partly yellow 
speckled with black; the front of the head is di- 
versified with yellowish and a dark green ; the 
claws and feet are green, tinged with yellow ; 
the extremity of the legs and toes are yellow ; 
and the tail is greenish on the sides, and yel- 
low in the middle ; the flesh is accounted excel- 
lent. 

To these details of natural history, our author 
has added the following remarks on the inhabit- 
ants of a country, where slavery and its constant 
attendant, stupidity, have taken place of greatness 
and power ; where superstitious ignorance has 
succeeded the love of the sciences and the exer- 
cise of the arts; while perfect civilization has to- 
tally disappeared and resigned its place to bruta- 
lity, and the most unpolished manners. 

" It is hardly possible," says Sonnini, " to trace 
the habits of a degraded people, over whom bar- 
barism reigns uncontrolled, without the interfer- 
ence of ideas that are disgraceful to human na- 
ture, and which are consigned from the imagina- 
tion to the canvass of the picture." 

In proceeding up the Nile, towards the equator, 
the complexion of the men varies or grows dark- 
er. In the more southern districts, the Egyptian 
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women have a thick, tawny skin. The female 
dress, exclusive of the opulent or foreign women, 
who reside at Csdro, is nothing more than a full, 
long tunic, of blue linen, with extraordinary large 
sleeves. " It is not usual," says our traveller, 
" to meet with jealousy without love ;" yet some 
of these women, who are neither susceptible of 
tlxat delicate passion themselves, nor are yet ca- 
pable of inspiring another person with admira- 
tion, are sometimes overwhelmed with a jealous 
fury, when they discover their husband's partia- 
lity for any cither woman. Equally cruel and 
deceitfiil, they instil a mortal poison into the veins 
of their unfaithful partners, and daily instances 
may there be seen' of a dreadful revenge, for 
which the delirium of passion can plead no ex- 
cuse. Their blows are always meditated in si- 
lence and secrecy, and they coolly enjoy the di- 
abolical pleasure of gradually depriving an un- 
fortunate being of his existence. 

The astonishing property ascribed to the smo^ 
pf mastic, is a singular fact that was attested to 
our author by several persons, among whom were 
the recollects of Negaude, though Sonnini will 
not undertake to vouch for it upon his own au- 
thority. It is said, by the Egyptians, to have the 
power of killing any sick person by whom it is 
inhaled; and, though it is extremely probable 
that this is only a prejudice, it is nevertheless so 
deeply and so generally spread, that no person 
entertains the slightest doubt of the deadly qua- 
lity of burnt mastic. 

One day, the monks of Neguade, not knowing 
that any person was sick in the neighbourhood, 
were employed at the gate of their convent in 
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perfuming their porous, unbaked, earthen ves- 
sels, for the reception of the Nile water. Imme- 
diately a woman was seen to run with suprising 
swiftness from an adjoining house, holding in her 
arms an infant that was afflicted with the small- 
pox. When she had placed the babe beyond the 
reach of danger, she returned to the convent, 
screaming aloud, and endeavouring to stir up 
her countrymen against the Franks, who, she 
said, had designed to kill her, child. Since that 
time it has been customary to make a strict en- 
quiry, in order to ascertain whether any persona 
are ill in the vicinity, before any mastic is burnt ; 
for, whatever may be the nature of the disorder, 
the Egyptians assert, that the smoke of this resin 
will inj^llibly terminate their existence, as soon 
as the olfactory nerves are struck with its smell. 

The superior of Ncguade, having heard of 
SoDnini's reception with Ismain- Abou-Ali, and of 
that prince's wish to keep him about his 'person, 
conceived a pique at such distinction, and could 
not possibly bear to sec another European, and 
one who was not an ecclesiastic, enjoying a degree 
of credit which he wished to reserve exclusively 
to himself. While, therefore, our author was tor- 
turing his imagination, to find some expedient that 
might elude the favours of an Arabic prince, 
whom he had no desire either to follow or to serve, 
the monk, who sought every opportunity of ex- 
ercising his perfidiousness and malignity, was 
puzzling himself to prevent the continuance of Is- 
main's kindness to his supposed physician. On 
the arrival of the prince, at the village Kamouli, 
which is at a smdl distance from Negaude, the 
hypocrite obtained a private audience, and ven- 
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Cured to complain of tfte decline of his illustrious 
patron's attachment. ^ It seems/' said he, ^^ that 
the arrival of a foreigner has injured me in your 
opinion, but besides that this foreigner comes 
£nom a nation noted for impiety, you will find your- 
self greatly deceived, if, in retaining him, you 
think to have the benefit of a physician* He never 
was in practice of physic, but on the contrary, is 
a disguised soldier, and the name of physician is 
only a mask that he wears, in order to make him- 
self fully acquainted with the country that is blest 
by your just and glorious government* The me- 
dicines which he will give, are more likely to poi- 
son you than to work any beneficial effect, as he 
is totally ignorant of their nature and operations. 
During the ten years I h^we been honoured with 
the title of your physician, I have been ever suc- 
cessful in my prescriptions, and have frequently 
relieved you from sickness andpsdn. I have now 
discovered, by my skill and attention, some new 
remedies, which will re-animate your person with 
all the vigour of youth. I request, therefore, that 
you will make trial of them, and then determine 
whether I am not worthy to be preferred to a 
mere adventurer*" 

Had this iniquitous speech been addressed to 
a Bey, Sonnini must, inevitably, have expiated 
with his blood a fraud, which would have been 
regarded as deserving of the severest pimishment. 
The treacherous monk well knew to what im- 
minent danger he exposed our traveller, but it 
seems that the destruction of another was of no 
impoitance in his estimation, provided he pre- 
served himself in credit, and could continue with- 
out . an intrusive witness, to exercise the most 
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serious deceit at his ease. Ismain, however, dis- 
covered no marks of displeasure, and the infa* 
mous monk had not the gratification to know 
whether his measures had produced the desired 
effect* 

On the arrival of the prince, Sonnini went to 
pay his respects to him, and was received with 
the greatest respect in the presence of the recol- 
lect himself, who was compelled to stand, while 
Ismain made our author sit by his side, as a mark 
of the contempt that he felt for the vile detractor ; 
but nothing more was said respecting Sonnini's 
attendance upon his person. Our traveller like- 
wise behaved as if he had been ignorant of the 
whole business, and confined himself to a request 
of the prince's favor and protection, in facilitating 
the journeys which he desigtied to make in the 
principal parts of Thebais. Ismain accordingly 
commanckd recommendatory letters to be im- 
mediately written, and the parties separated e- 
qually satisfied with each other; Ismidn that he 
was not to have the European for his physician, 
and Sonnini thfit he was happily freed from the 
impracticable task of renovating an old, infirm, 
and disgusting debauchee. 

Afler conrincing the superior of the convent, 
that his atrocious conduct was clearly known, 
and justly despised, Sonnini quitted the abode of 
superstition and hypocrisy, and proceeded to Kous, 
whete he was hospitably received at the house of 
Mallum Poctor, the Catholic Copt already allu- 
ded to, and where he was necessitated to wait 
the departure of the caravan to Cosseir, which 
had been delayed for some time, in consequence 

T, X. I 
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of intelligence that .announced the vicinity of 
some plundering Arabs. 

Kous is completely surrounded by fruit-trees, 
which form agreeable orchards. These trees 
are not, indeed, planted with that order, nor do 
they exhibit that symmetrical arrangement 
which is, in general called a work of taste, yet 
there is probably no part of the earth where the 
ti*aveller can iind a more odoriferous shade, or a 
more brilliant and diversified folis^. All sorts 
of fruits here come to maturity ; while the inter- 
woven branches of the trees exhibit the most 
charming confusion. The blossoms, rendered 
peculiarly fragrant by the heat of the climate, 
diffuse an incomparable perfume over the smil- 
ing regions, and the most delightful trees, which 
in a colder climate would languish and remain 
shut up for half the year, are uninterruptedly 
loaded with blossoms and fruit, while the passing 
gales are impregnated with the most exquisite 
and delicious emanations. 

At the period of our author's visit, the vines 
were loaded with long clusters of fine swelling 
fruit, containing a luscious and highly-flavoured 
pulp. This fruit is held in the highest estima- 
tion by the wealthy inhabitants, and is universally 
supposed to be the most agreeable aliment for 
allaying the heat of the blood, occasioned by the 
intense fervour of the atmosphere. Sonnini here 
&und three different species of the musk melon, 
called the agour,- the ahoun, and the ab- 
delavoi. The first of these is similar to the Eu- 
ropean melon, but not imiform in shape; some 
# of them being round, some oval, and others much 
elongated. The second is a species of cantaleupe, 
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with a yellow rind, and the pulp of a yellowish 
white ; and the ab-delavoi, or slave of sweetness, 
which merely receives its name from its requi- 
ring a great deal of sugar to make it palatable, is 
elongated, and remarkable for a roundish protu- 
berance that it bears at its extremity; Of all these 
melons, however, there is none equal in quality 
to those of Europe, as the generality of them are 
very tasteless. Yet the water-melons are excel- 
lent. At Kous our author met with a species of 
this fruit, the size of which is unusually large, its 
sides marked, and its form much elongated. The 
Arabs have given it the appellation of nemo, 
which they also affix to the ichneumon. 

Upon the dry and almost steril plains of those 
parts of Upper Egypt, is found the true acacia, 
which yields the gum-arabic. Its port or habit 
is generally stunted, its stem low and crooked, 
its branches long, and left almost naked, from 
the narrowness and paucity of its leaves. Its 
brown rough bark, armed with long white spines, 
giv^ it a harsh and withered appearance ; and 
its flowers are too insignificant either in appear- 
ance or perfume, to compensate for its unattrac- 
tive port and scanty foliage. Yet this species of 
acacia must always be reckoned among the most 
valuable of trees, as its wood is hard, of a deep 
red colour, and susceptible of the most beautiful 
polish ; its seeds, inclosed in a pericarp, similar 
to that of the lupin, are used to dye Morocco lea- 
ther, and goats are peculiarly fond of the fruit, 
which is called karat by the Arabs. But the gum 
which exudes §x>m the nunierous crevices of the 
bark, or from the incisions made in the trunk and 
larger branches, is a very important article in 
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commerce and manufactures, in which a great 
quantity of it is consumed. Great heat is indis- 
putably necessary for the formation of gum-ara- 
bic, as, notwithstanding the acacia thrives in the 
more northern parts of Egypt, it there produces 
no gum, while in the burning temperature of 
Thebais it is commonly covered with congealed 
and indurated drops of this mucilaginous juice. 

" An inconceivable fatality," to use the words 
of our author, seemed to counteract every attempt 
he made to leave Egypt. His intended journey 
to Abyssinia had been relinquished -on the very 
day appointed for his departure, and similar mo- 
tives now obliged him to give up his excursion 
to the Red Sea. He was surrounded by knaves 
who conspired against him, and who even de- 
signed hirti for their victim. Mallum Poctor, the 
Catholic Copt, who had so often promised him an 
escoit to Cosseir, and who had for some time 
behaved towards him with the greatest apparent 
cordiality, was in fact no better than a traitor, 
and so much the more dangerous, from his be- 
ing completely vereed in all the arts of treachery 
and dissimulation. The Mameluke, who com- 
manded at Kous, frequently cautioned our tra- 
veller to be upon his guard, observing, that he 
was well acquainted with Poctor, and that he 
knew him to be a man of whom a stranger could 
not possibly be too mistrustful. Upon this occa* 
sion, Sonnini observes, that he had commonly 
more reason to be satisfied with the conduct of 
the Mamelukes than with that of the natives* 
With a more rough and ferocious disposition, 
these foreigners blended a degree of pride, and 
an ingenuous bluntness, which rendered them 
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truly formidable to those who were placed be- 
neath their despotic sway, but which, by inspi- 
ring them with a sort of greatness of mind, en- 
sured the performance of their promises, and the 
enjoyment of their protection. While the Copts, 
brutish, gloomy, deceitful, and insinuating, were 
^stinguished as the mo?t abject slaves by their 
cringing and insidious deportment. 

The attention shown to Sonnini by the kias- 
chef operated as a restraint upon the rogues into 
whose hands he had fallen. But an order from 
Cairo, bereaving this officer of his command, de- 
prived our author of his support; and the very 
men who, but a moment before, had trembled in 
his presence, ti*eated him with the greatest dis- 
respect, as soon as they found that his authority 
was vested in another. 

Poctor, in order to plimder Sonnini, had uni- 
ted his own villany with that of a Turkish mer-r 
chant, who seems to have been well qualified for 
any iniquitous undertaking. The preparations 
for the journey to Cossier had, for some time 
past, yielded an inexhaustible source of pretences 
for asking for presents and money. Sonnini had 
already given the Copt a telescope, a brace of 
pistols, and several bottles of cordials ; and another 
valuable t,elescope had been sent to the Turk^ 
but he declined accepting it, as not being the 
captain of a ship, and hinted plainly, that he 
would rather accept an equivalent in money, al- 
though he had already taken too much, on vari- 
ous frivolous pretences, as the securing the hire 
of the Camels, the making an advance to the lea- 
der of the caravan, &c. in short, he had obtained, 
at different times, about five and twenty sequins, 
12 
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without attempting to forward the preparations 
for the journey. Sonnini was told^ that a caravan 
was upon the point of setting off> but that its de- 
parture was delayed by an account of some Arabs 
who were hovering in the Desert ; a few days 
after there was no caravan, but he was to be con- 
veyed rapidly to the shore of the Red Sea by 
some fleet camels ; but, in this new arrangement, 
he was to le«ve his baggage in the hands of the 
Turkish merchant, who promised to forward it 
by the next caravan. This plan, however, was 
rather too Vare&ced, and Sonnini being well con- 
vinced of the imprudence of confiding in such 
persons, now told them, that, not wishing any 
longer to submit to their knavish arts, he had 
entirely relinquished his intended journey to Cos- 
seir. This resolution proving unfavourable to 
the designs of Poctor and the Turk, they both 
endeavoured to change it by every means in their 
power; but when the ^European redaimed the 
money which he had advanced on account of the 
journey, they made many bitter complaints, and 
endeavoured to convince him that he was still in 
their debt, for the great trouble they had taken. 
Sonnini, however, resolutely threatened to lay the 
case before the Arabic prince, Ismain-Abou-Ali ; 
in consequence of which, they brought back five 
sequins, and our traveller preferred being at the 
loss of the twenty, to remiuning longer in a place 
where he was exposed to the most serious acci- 
dents, by the treachery and stratagems of two 
such unprincipled men. 

Previous to his departure, as he was packing 
up his baggage, Sonnini perceived that a spe- 
"*es of large wasp> with violet coloured wings^ 
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had built its nest in the inside of a wooden case> 
belonging to a mariner's compasst 

The honeycomb was of earth, nearly oi Uk 
OTal fon&9 and perfon^d in the middle with a 
lound hole. Each cell contained a little worm, 
of a grasa*green colour. Round this hcmeycomb 
there were some others, that had been begun, 
but were left in an imperfect state. 

On the 17th of July, Sonnini quitted Kous, on 
horseback, attended by four Arabs, and following 
the course of the Nile, on its eastern bank. In 
&e middle of the day, they halted at the village 
Nouzwe, which is peopled, as its name implies, 
by Copts, or Egyptian Christians. From hence 
they proceeded to Karnak, a miserable village, 
where the cottages might serve as a foil to the 
grandeur of the surrounding ruins, if, indeed, any 
thing could be compared to the monuments of 
Thebes, that famous. and illustrious city, which 
has been celebrated by the first and the great- 
est of Grecian poets, in the following animated 
strains: 

•« Not all proud Thebes* unrivall'd walls contain. 
The world's great empress on th' Egyptian plain* 
That spreads her conquest o'er a thousand states* 
. And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates ; 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars* 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars." 

tope's homer. 

About three miles beyond Kamak stands Luxor, 
another village, erected at the southern extremity 
of the site, formerly occupied by that celebrated 
city, on the eastern side of the river. It would 
have required more time than Sonnini could pos- . 
$ibly spare) and more security than could be ra- 
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tionally expected, on a spot that was infested with 
banditti, to have taken a proper survey of the ves- 
tiges, which have yet triumphed over the shock 
of ages and the rage of barbarism. " It would 
be impossible," says our author, " to describe the 
sensations I experienced at the sight of objects 
so grand and so majestic. It was not simply ad- 
miratim, but an ecstacy, which suspended the 
use of my faculties ; I remained a long time mo- 
tionless witii rapture, and was more than once' 
inclined to prostrate myself in veneration before 
monuments, the erection of which seemed to sur- 
pass the genius and the powers of man." 

Cblossal, and other gigantic statues, obelisk^, 
avenues formed by rows of sphinxes, which ar© 
still discernible, though shamefully mutilated; 
porticoes of a prodigious elevation ; immense co- 
lonnades, the pillars of which are some twenty, 
and some thirty feet in circumference ; colours, ■ 
still retaining an incomparable brilliancy ; granite 
and mavble, lavished in the structui^es ; stones of 
astonishing dimensions, forming the magnificent 
roofs; and, in shoit, thousands of prostrate co- 
lumns, literal!^ strew the ground, and strike the 
spectator with equal amazement and admiration. 

Sonnini having presented a letter from Ismain- 
Abou-Ali, to the commandant at Luxor, met with 
a very civil and handsome reception, and proceed- 
ed, under his escort, on the 1 8th, to the ruins of 
' the ancient residence of the Egyptian monarchs* 
The magnificence it displayed, and the extent of 
its circumference, surpasses all conception ; but 
new events occurred to hurry our author from a 
place which he expected to have examined mi- 
nutely. Upper Egypt was again about to become 
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the theatre of hostilities between the Mamelukes. 
Some beys, belonging to the vanquished party of 
Ismain, had contrived to obtain possession of The* 
bais, as far as the Red Sea, and there to raise suf- 
ficient forces to give some inquietude to the vie- 
torious Murad, while the latter was sending a 
detachment against his remaining enemies, un- 
der the command of a bey of his household. In 
this state of affairs, Sonnini found himself between 
two parties of combatants, equally undisciplined 
and ungovernable, and inclined to commit the 
most dreadful excesses. Robbers plundered the 
travellers by land, while pirates stopped the boats 
upon the Nile. Hostile tribes of Arabs had frequent 
skirmishes with each other, and all authority be- 
ing at an end, the unprotected foreigner could 
hardly fiul of becoming a victim amidst the gen* 
eral ccHifusion. 

It was consequently impossible for our traveller 
to remain longer in the neighbourhood of the an- 
cient Thebes, nor could he think any more of pro- 
ceeding up towards the cataracts ; as, independ- 
ently of the dangers to which he must have ex- 
posed himtelf, from a barbarous race, who inha- 
bit the southern part of the country, the enemies 
of Murad would most probably have sacrificed 
him to their rage, as one of that ruler's emissa- 
ries. He was therefore compelled, however loth, 
to return down the Nile, as the wdy plan that was ' 
not absolutely replete with danger. 

The Arab sheick of Luxor urged him, in the 
strongest manner, to depart immediately ; but he 
still wished to cross over to Goumei, on the op- 
posite bank of the river, to see that pait of the 
ancient city of Thebes* 
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This was accounted the most difficult spot to 
land at in Thebais, as being infested by a multi- 
tude of robbers, who were so greatly dreaded that 
the kiaschef of Kous has been heard to say, he 
would not venture to travel there with his lit- 
tle band of Mameluke soldiers. The sheick of 
Luxor, therefore, used his best endeavours to dis- 
suade our author from the attempt, but when he 
saw his exhortations proved ineffectual, he kindly 
pointed out such precautions as, he supposed, 
might best contribute to the stranger's safety, and 
accompanied him in person to the boat, in which 
Sonnini arrived at Goumei, on the morning of 
the 29th. 

Although the village was at no great distance 
from the river, yet, as it was the resort of a for- 
midable banditti, our author followed the advice 
of his friend, and requested the sheick of Gour- 
nei (for whom he had also a letter from Ismain) 
to come to the water side. The sheick imme- 
diately complied with his request, and conduct- 
ed him* to the most frightful and most wretched 
place, in appearance, that he had ever beheld. 
The mud huts, of which it consists, are badly 
constructed, and no higher than a man, nor have 
they any other covering than a few palm leaves. 
But, if the village is unsightly, the inhabitants are 
far worse ; they are half black, and almost na- 
ked, part only of their body being covered witli 
miserable rags, while their gloomy and haggard 
countenance is strongly marked with the traces 
of their ferocious disposition ; having no taste for 
agriculture, following no trade, and, like the sa- 
vage animals of the adjacent mountains, employ- 
ing themselves solely in rapine, their aspect was 
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greatly temfic; and what the sheick of Goumei 
related of the banditti, was but ill calculated to 
soothe the fears of the travellers* 

Sonnini's companions, whose imaginations had 
been strongly impressed with all the accounts they 
heard of this detestabk place, appeared extremely 
uneasy. The Syrian interpreter, equally wicked 
and cowardly, cried from fear, and they unani- 
mously concurred in blaming their leader, and 
bemoaning the cmelty of their own fate, in being 
thus exposed to inevitable destruction, while our 
author was seated upon the sand, in the midst of 
several rascally peasants, and paying their own 
price to all who brought him idols, or antique 
medals. 

The western quarter of ancient Thebes is, by 
no means, inferior, in point of magnificence, to 
that which was separated from it by the river; 
but the monuments it contains are not in so good 
preservation, and the ruins are piled up in the 
greatest disorder. There are yet to be seen, as 
specimens of the astonishing solidity of the edi- 
fices, that were here erected, the front of the 
walls of an ancient temple, entirely covered with 
hieroglyphics ; a superb portico ; and some co- 
lossal statues, among wtich are a few fragments 
of the statue of Memnon, celebrated for the 
sounds which it uttered at the rising of the sun. 
Sonhini could only hastily admire these import- 
ant remains of antiquity, many of which he could 
only see at a distance. 

Our author observes, that he was very anxious 
to visit so large excavations hewn out of the 
rock, at the distance of three miles to the west- 
ward of Goumei; but no person could be found 
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sufBciently couhigeous to conduct him thither, 
and the sheick himscl&.ssured his guest, that, in 
consequence of a recent war between his subjects 
and the inhabitants of some neighbouring villages, 
it would be highly imprudent to expose himself 
with guides, who, far from affording any protec- 
tion, would assuredly draw upon him the revenge 
of their implacable foes. 

If the whole of the day, passed by our travel- 
ler in a place of so bad repute, was not perfectly 
free from alarm, the night was spent in a state of 
extreme agitation. The lodging assigned to Son- 
ninl and his companions, was indeed one of the 
largest, but at the same time, one of the most 
unsubstantial, of the cottages. On retiring for 
the evening, they had taken every possible pre- 
caution against the intrusion of the inhabitants, 
but had scarcely laid themselves down upon their 
carpets, before a legion of large rats issued into 
the apartment, ran over their bodies, and hit 
them incessantly. To add to this distress, a bois- 
terous wind sprang up, which occasionally blew 
down large pieces of the wretched building, and 
at length threw one of the ^alls to the earth'. 
As this part of the cottage luckily fell outwards, 
the travellers hastily quitted their miserable 
shelter, and spent half of the night walking in 
the open air, with their xnusquets upon their 
shoulders. 

If it was dangerous to travel to Goumei, it was 
a matter no less difficult to Idfcive it, as the boats 
of the Nile avoided its shore, and the malignity 
of the villagers had involved it in a war wi3i its 
neighbours, and particulariy with the people of 
Kamoule, a village halfway to Ncguadc, where 



a man had been recently murdered. No one 
couM therefore be foun^ who would serve our 
author in the capacity of a guide, and the sheick 
himself was afraid to conduct him to Neguade. 
At length, however, a man offered to direct the 
route, and the sheick furnished horses for a jour- 
ney, which he was foo fearful to undertake. 
Thus our travellers remained under the protec- 
tion of a man half naked, walking on foot, and 
.whose inauspicious aspect seemed to forbode 
some accident, from a meeting with hie com- 
rades. By his advice the travellers quitted the 
plain, in order to avoid Kamoule, and passed 
through narrow gorges and irregular windings, 
among an accumulated heap of rocks, where 3ie 
guide might have bewildered them, and led them 
into some ambuscade ; but it seems, the integri-' 
ty of his heart made an ample amends for hi^ 
forbidding appearance, as, after a wearisome 
march of six hours, he conducted his followers 
safely to a plain near Neguade, from whence they 
crossed over to Kous, while the native of Gour- 
nei, well pleased at having escaped his enemies, 
resolved lo avoid an imprudent exposure of his 
person a second time, and accordingly proceed- 
ed with his horses along the eastern shore of the 
NiTe, till he arrived opposite to the place of his 
residence. 

• Scarcely had Sonnini arrived at the lodging, 
which he had before occupied at Kous, till Msd- 
lum Poctor came to visit him, with all the exter- 
nal marks of friendship, and warmly congratulat- 
ed him on his relinquishing the journey to Co»« 
seir, as it had been lately discovered that the 
Turkic merchant had laid a plan to have him 
V. X. K 
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robbed upon the road. To this tale, he ad- 
ded ^at Sonnini's interpreter was impUcated in 
this iniquitous plot. Our author^ howeyety 
paid but little attenti(»i to the conversation <^ a 
HUtti> with whose treachery he was so perfectly 
acquainted. The Turkish merchant was now 
absent from Kous, and Sonnini was well assured 
thpt if the case had been reversed} the Turk 
Hould have told a sinular story of Poctor, in order 
to obtain a now present. In such circumstances, ^ 
the Eunopean deemed it most prudent to dis- 
semble, as the Copt was a man of interest in 
his country, and though the protestations of hia 
£riendship were of litUe avail, the effects of his 
enmity might have been'extremely serious. 

Quitting Kous on the 23d of July, our author 
arrived on the same evening, at Kene, an incon* 
siderable tovm, situated on the eastward of the 
Nile. It is a place of rendezvous for the cara- 
vans that go to Cosseir, as well as of those which 
return from that part, laden with the rich pro- 
ductions of India and Aralna* It was known to 
the ancients by the name of Coenoe, or Coeno- 
polis ; but it is no long^ what it was in former 
times. No vestige now exists of the canal, hj 
which the waters of the Nile communicated with 
those of the \Axabian Gulph, and rendered thie 
town £unous for its commerce ; the monuments 
with which the ancient city was embellished ha^i 
all disappeared; the riches of the people. l)ave 
<Uminished, and no trace remains of thcindustry 
of its former inhabitants, except a wretched mft- 
nu£acture of earthen ware. . « # 

Between Kous and K«oe' stands the village 
Koft, at a small distance /irom the water side, 
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near ^t site of the ancient city Cophtos, vtMch 
was ' also rendered a flourishmg place by the 
commerce of the Red Sea. Several authors make 
this the termination of the canal of the Red 8ea, 
now filled up ; while qthers imagine it to be near 
Kene. 

Continuing their voyage down the Nile, tfie 
waters of which were how daily swelling and 
growing thicker, the travellers stbpped on the 
25th at Retshei, a village on the western bank 
of the river. From thence they proceeded to the 
village of Kelbe, on the same side, at the distance 
of half a league from Sahet, where our author 
bad so warm an altercation with the command- 
itig Mameluke and* the master of the kanja. 
** This,"^ys Sonnihi, "was always to be a fatal 
spot to me. I fouiid it in a state of the greatest 
fermentation ; ^hole i^llages h?id risen, and re- 
Jused to pay their tribute, in consequence of the 
commencement of k war, of which Upper Egypt 
would probably soon become the theatre. Seve- , 
ral of these little districts had armed themselves 
agsdnst the kiaschef of Basjour, who was march- 
ing against them. The mhabitants of Kelbe 
were of the number. Scarcely had we entered 
tiieir territory, till thirty or forty fellahs came 
rapidly towaids us, with sabres and lances. As 
Ve had advanced without distrust, and were un- 
provided vrith means of defence against so for- 
midable a body, I was obliged to reason with 
-tlkem^ as the only altemaftive that remained ; and, 
though these people are little stisceptible of un^ 
derstanding tlie language of reason, I soon per- 
ceived that they had taken us for followers of the 
ki^teliief, against whom they were in arms ; I had 

381475. 
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no gffeat trouble to undeceive them, and Uiey at 
last consented to leave us without &c^her moiki^ 
tation." ' 

The traveHers immediately re-embariLed,. but 
were soon exposed xo auother sort of dsM^er. 
The wind blowing strong from the northward^ 
increased th« wiughness of the river, wbjch was 
already considerable, on account <rf jp. heavf 
swell. The coui*se of the river was also cof^toed 
in this part by a craggy mountain, {M^ojecting mr 
to its bed ; and the waves were ^o iu^h m the 
strength of the current, tha^ th^ little ^anja, 
which had vp ballast, had nearly been swamped. 
At length, however, mth much trouUe, the xna* 
liners reached the foot of the mountain, wheie 
they remained in expectaUon of more fovpur^bk 
weather. 

The European ^nd his followers were no^w off 
one of the most formidable retreats of banditti, 
in all the country. Several excavations m the 
rock served them for a habitation and a look-out, 
' from whence they discovered, at a great dist^ncQ, 
the objects of their plunder. They, most probar 
bly, were aware of the superior strength of 
the travellers, as they made np attempt to ap- 
proach ; but their vicinity prevented our author 
from visiting the grottos hewn out of the rock, 
and which are, in all probability, works of ant^ 
quity. 

. Finding that the wind did not abate, though 
it was. growing dark, and knowing the imprac- 
ticability of passing the night in so dangerous a 
situation, the boatmen made a tempor&iy sail of 
part of their dress, and steered through a heavy 
sw:ell to Sahet, the port of Farschout and of Bas- 
ioura.' 
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The reis went on shore at this place, but hasti-. 
ly returned to inform our traveller that, In conse- 
queqce of the confusion which reigned in the dis- 
trict, it would be impossible to remsdn ofifSahet, 
witlu)ut being exposed to the danger of assassi- 
nation. Sonnhii sent him back to tell the Sheick 
£1 Bellad that he was a kiaschef, and therefore 
expected that proper measures should be taken 
fer the^;>resenration of his safety. In consequence 
ol this message, the commandant came himself, 
ixdth some men, and spent the whole night in 
guarding the kanja. At break of day, he sent a 
complimentary message to the Ellropean, ac- 
companied with a slight breakfast;^ but Sonnini 
hastened to quit his station, lest the approaching 
day -light should discover that the pretended kias- 
chef was destitute of a beard. 

After passing the night of the 27th, at a consi- 
derable village, to the westward of the Nile, call- 
ed Betiane, in the vicinity of which are some 
ruins, that occupy a large extent of ground, our . 
author proceeded to Girge, described as the larg- 
est city in Egypt, next to Cairo. It is the capital 
of the Sjud, the residence of a Bey, and of a Cop- 
tic Bishop, and contains a community of monks, 
of the Propaganda. The houses are of modern, 
but irregular, construction ; and the city is built 
upon the shore of the Nile, which is there re- 
markably steep and lofty. It is distant from Cairo 
about three hundred miles. 

As Sonnini wias desirous of knowing whether 
the monks of Girge were better disposed than 
those of Echmimm and Neguade, he waited up- 
on the superior, a good-looking man, with a 
White beard, for whom he had a letter from Cainu 
K 2 
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The hat^hty ecclesiastic cotitented himatff with 
"glancing his eyes at the date of the letter-^ and. 
perceiving that it was not very recent, be threw 
the paper in the European's &ce,-excledn^ng^ 
that it was worth nothing. So greal^ an excess of 
insolence, shown before many witnesses, inflamed 
our autiior's resentmsnt to such a degree, that he 
iiffirms, it required no small effort of moderation 
to enable- him to abstain from coiporal punish*- 
ment. The monk, perceiving his violent agitation, 
took up the letter, and having perused it, made a 
^ousand apologies, which Sonnini received, by 
turning his t>ack upon him, and walking out of 
the house* 

On the morning of the 29th, our author qukted 
Girge, and after a troublesome passage, occasi^ 
oned by a violent northerly wind, he reached 
Menshie, a town where the markets are alMiays 
well supplied, because the boats, that are bound 
to the noith of Egypt, are accustomed to put m 
for a stock of provisions. Ptolemais Hermii, a 
large and populous city, fownerly stood upon this 
Spot, but a few scattered ruins, unda^tcoie dike, 
to confine the waters of the river, are the only 
remains that Menshie now preserves of its anci-* 
ent splendor. 

Our author now proceeded to Souhaje, where 
he arrived on the 30th, and on the following day 
he pursued his journey on horseback, in compa- 
ny with two Arabs, while the boat was ordered 
to be taken to Tahta, which he also reached in 
the evening. 

This district was far ii-om being in a state of 
tranquillity, as the fellahs of the surrounding 
country were rising, and had refused to pay the 
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accustomed^ tasct3. These were joined hf. some 
Arabs^ from .whom tribute money w^s likewise ' 
demfmded; several kiaschefS) who had united 
theis forcest had been recemly vanquished by the 
rebels; the fields were deserted, or completdy 
ravaged; pnonsions of every sort became the 
prey of banditti, or hostile ttoopa; all communi- 
cation was cut off by bands of robbers, who in- 
fesled the roads ; and, in short, desolatipn reign- 
ed over a soil, the fertility of which could not be 
subdued by this barbarous warfare. 

The few days passed b^ our traveller at Tahta 
we;>&refidered extremely irksome^ by the agitat- 
ed state of tlie country, which confined him, 
tlticiiigh much against his inclination, to the 
house; he therefore resolved to continue his 
foute as sQon as.pos«ble, and according^ em- 
barked on the 6th of August, in a sort c^ large 
lighter^ called a masch, which was then ready to 
quit the vilkige Sheick Zeineiddin, on the bank 
of the Nile. 

About two leagues fixun Sheich Zeineiddin, on 
the opposite bai£ of the river, stands the village 
of Kous el Kebir, or Kous the Great, so denom- 
inated, to distinguish it irom a smaller village, on 
the western shore. It is situated on the brow of 
a lofity promontory, and presents, to the regretful 
fiye of a traveller, the remains of an antique co*- 
lonnade, m tolerable preservation. The territory 
c^the ancient city, supposed by some to have been 
Antoeopotis, or the city of Antaeus, and by others 
Diospolis Minc^, was defended .from the inunda*- 
tions of the river, by a dike, conj^trutted of hewn 
Qitoflpke, but now greatly dilapidated. At the very 
edge of the promontory and beyond the quay, arc 
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4noeniible the remaim of a mole, that is scarce- 
ly cdvered by the water, and wMcb, extending 
into the river, rendered this reach exceedingly 
dangerous* At low water this piece of architec- 
ture, which is likewise built of hewn stone, ap- 
pears i^bove the sur&ce of the stream, and affords 
a probable presumpHaon Uiat a bridge was former- 
ly erected, at this place, across the Nile^ 

On tho 8th, the travdlers beheld a dreadful con- 
flagration in the village Koum el Aras, which was 
set on fire by a treacherous and cruel company 
of Arabs* The vessel then stopped at Aboutige 
for some necessary repairs, and Sonnini resolved 
to proceed from hence to Siout by land. 

On the intimation of this de«gn, a Turk, who 
was an officer, in the household of a bey, kindly 
offisred to escort the European, who acc<»^ingly 
accepted of his company, and arrived at Siout ui 
the middle of the day* 

. During the journey, the Tuik was. observed to 
make his servant pick up several pieces of earth, 
which he immediately ate, and on Sonnini's ask- 
ing him what was his hncy for so singular a re- 
past, he replied, that an insadable appetite had 
rendered it necessaiy to him, and that nothing 
could prevent him from gratifying his inclination. 
This malady seems to be pecidiar to the natives 
of Africa, who are frequently attacked by it, anTI 
it is a well-known fact, that the Negroes, brought 
to the West India cokMnes, have sometimes pe- 
rished firom the consequences of this inordinate 
appetite, after having dragged on a lingering ex- 
istence, tortured J>y inefifectuai chas6semenls, and 
barbarous precautionsi which they contrin4 1» 
ehide. * 
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On the cTCBttig of ite 1 Itiif our author pgQ>' 
ceeded l» ManfekMit, where he maM joined bjr fail 
ciCTBtwtow«»andmithe crenipg of Ac 24thtfae]r 
embarkedon hoard 4i kurge Tes8el, calMa gaiioun 
or fihtp, ofiaecoiintofherfltae^afidtheimrtsvith 
n^kdidke nwLspifurced, fer the fmrpoteaf carry- 
ing gun» ; her cargo dmsifted of two thousand 
five hundred saefcs of Gorn,.or the weight of near 
two hundred and fility tona^ beakka a ^uanti^ qf 
bales shipped hf difTerent fpcofde ; a hundred men 
andacimfiftderablenunheraf catde. Abaft were 
buik Ijbaee handiasne cafcias, one of which was 
more .jmaciova than the great cnhin of the Al- 
talante trigate. The aftermost, as being the moat 
fdeasantt was a|>propfkled to the use of our au- 
thor. 

After a tedious 4eiaf» the vessel set sail on the 
moining of the STth, imd-paaaed watf near the 
chain of rocks of Abou&da* «n onAar to heepm 
the depth of the stream* On the piwaiinences of 
the rocfcs woie perched some wild^^eeae. At the 
extremity of the mountain of Abonfeda, our tra- 
veller lemarfced the ruins of somehvikitnga, cut 
in the rocky which had escaped his observation 
when he fi>raierlf ^Massed* 

Among the persona whom the rm had taken 
on.boardt were lour viUains, who had deserted 
iromtheaiinyy and ti^io, having escaped the &• 
ttgues of war, set no boimds to their insolence. 
Having learned that Semnni and his attendants 
were Eumpeans^they more particularly levdkd 
i^^ain^ them Adr insults and outrage. They 
even carried their audacity so far^ as to strike two 
of tho. traveQers, who^ontheir part, were not slow 
in returning the blows. A battle ens\xed, and the 
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noise reaching our autlMH*) he nui up fiith his sa- 
'iMre in his hasiH and with the fiat of it, appii^ 
several strokes to the shouliiers of the aggressors. 
Thsy immediate^ desisted, but the confhsi<»i 
was instantly succeeded by a uiutersal cry of, << tin 
Infidel strike a Mttuutman!" This Was ttn unps»^ 
dpnal^ crime, and the crew talked kmdly <&f 
throwing the offender into the river, but SoniMiii 
and his companions retired to ^eir cabins and the 
firenurms, with whh^ they were |)>fovided, ap- 
peared sufficiently formidable to their advers«d*ies^ 
to keep them at -bay, and acconlingly contented 
themselves with murmuring and ctxicerting re- 
venge* 

From the cabin windows our authtv peredved 
at Sheick Abade, the ruins of Antino(^liS, said 
upon the same side of the liver was s6en th«#vi!« 
lage Be^hasssm, situated at theibotof afler^en- 
dicular, rocky mountain, in whidt Hie ancient 
had dug sepulchral cbaBib»«. Lower 4o%nr4ai 
agreeable contrast was formed to the rug|fed«is- 
pect'of the rocks, by a beautiftd fordit of pahn 
treea, and, at the village of Sovouad, ard to be^ 
see^ some ruins of ancient edifices. 

On the arrival of the vessei'tit Miniet) the rets 
immediately landed mth several qf -hiapassengers 
and ran to the ktaache^to compkon tiiat Somanl 
had had the assurance to strike a MahometiB. 
Those maliciona people todk care to #6lMe the 
event, withseveral aggmvating cwamistaneea, to 
every person they met. The po|»lace of Mk^ 
accordmgly collected, and aMed idcHid fcr ^ne 
head of the dog who had insulled « aenrant of 
their prof^et. In this dltuatk>B of afiairs, <»ir a«t- 
thor quitted the bark with one of Ms i»e(^le>aad 
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passed through the streets to the house of the 
kiaschei^ whoy it seems, had promised to punish 
the aggresscHT with the hastinado on the soles of 
his feet. On hisiumal^ the reis and the other ac- 
cusers pointed iiim out to the commandant, who 
was surrounded b^ a great concourse of people* 
^ It is thoUf* then," said the kiaschef, in a mena- 
eing voice, << who hast dared to strike a fidthful 
Mussulman." <^ Pay no attention," answered our 
author, in afirm tone, ^ to the silly clamours of 
these ifSpomBAfiUahs^ to which, for the hcmour of 
a faUant Mameluke, thou hast already listened 
toofloog. Thou art the slave of Murad Bey; thou 
kaowent that I am his friend; I have matters of 
the utmost importance to communicate to thee 
hmk him, and l» which I beg thou wilt attend*'* 
Soonim then approached lum, and pretending to 
whisper, slipped a few sequins into his httid, 
whoi the kiaschef, who had raised tumself a litde 
&om his ctt^on, for the purpose of listeoingi a- 
gain restmied his seat, and darted the most mena« 
dag locks at the confounded reis. ^ Knowest 
thou," said he, in a feigned, or at least a purchas- 
edn^e, '^tiie consequence of a Frank?" He then 
proceeded with along diss«tadon on the power 
and virtiies (^ the Fnuiks, of ^hom he was him- 
self peifecdy ignorant* The reis attempted to 
neply^but the kiaschef ga^e him a box on the ear, 
asid.afterwsfds oidered himtx» be caned. In an 
instant tho ignorant mob, stupidly fitted for des* 
pqtiffiB), dispertted^ to their respective habitations, 
praismgthe |us|tce of the commsmdant, and ex- 
tolling the good qualities of the Frank*. 

Notwithstaiufizig the pubUck protectiohof the 
kiaschef; our author deemed it imprudent to trust 
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himself again on board a vessel in which he had 
recenred such scandalous treatment. The four 
deserters were indeed apprehended, but mu^ 
evil might be ra:donaU7 expected from the enn^« 
ed reis and his fanatical ocmipankma* The kiaa^ 
chef, however, insisted that the European should 
not put himself to^anf inconvenience, and swore 
by the prophet, that he sholild experience no* 
thing unpleasant in the contiftuation of his voy* 
age. Two officers of the commandant's house- 
hold were accordingly ordered to reconduct our 
traveller to the vessel^ and tx> inform the reia tliat» 
unless h» conduct towards Somuni was suitable 
to the respect due to a fevourita of Mtirad Bof t 
his life would inevitably be tte forfeit of his mis- 
behaviour. Orders were again given at the same 
time to some Mameluke officers, embarked 'in 
another vessel, to tidce care that the traveller re- 
ceived no innAU Having tri&en these precau- 
tions, our author quitted the shore of Miniet, 
and had no occanon, durii^ the reminder <^ 
the voyage, to have recourse to the- destined 
amulliariea. . 

At some distance below Minkt, the chain of 
mountains, tn^ the eastward of the Nile, projects 
into the river, in high and perpendicular masses 
of rock, tint renders the current extremely nar- 
row and rapid'. On the brow of one of tliese. 
(Usmal eminences^ the Copts have erected a mo^ 
nastery. 

On the evening of^e 30th,.4tie travellers stop- 
ped near a spot covered with date trees. 1 Ma 
natural grove would haw bees accounted plea- 
sant in any part of the world ^ but, 'm the vicinity 
of hideous.and stenl mmintains, it waa truly d(> 
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light&L As sooa, as the boatmen had cast an- 
chor, the Mamelukes on board, the other vessel 
came to enquire^ whether Soi^nini had any cause 
of complaint, and insisted that the reis should 
make an apology for his insolence. Our autlior 
received his excuses with disdain, but was indeed 
highly gratified, to see a man humbled in his 
presence, who had endeavoured to injure him in 
so serious a manner. 

Continuing the voyage down the Nile, the ma- 
riners sailed on the 31st. along a chain of high 
rocks> which seemed to have experienced some 
convulsioh of nature. On their brow stands a 
chapel, which indicates that a Mussulman saint 
is buried on the spot, .under the name of Sheich 
Embarck* 1 . 

Our author passied by Fcshne, a town on the 
western bank of thjp river. It gives its name tp 
an adjacent mountain, which renders the naviga- 
tion of the river perfectly dangerous in that part, 
because, haying experienceyd a shock of an earth- 
quake, several masses of rock have been detach- 
ed fw)x?a it, and have fallen into the riv^ r. 

On the 1 St of September the travellers were de- 
tained pff^ebe, by a de^d calm; but, on the fol- 
lowing day, they resum,cd their voyage. 

Opposite to Boysch, the cha^n of mountains to 
the^east rounds off into a pcoji^ctin^ point, and 
becomes more elevated than the adjacent parts 
of the same ^h^n.^ This point is in a manner 
bleached, particulai^ly in the! places exposed to 
thie ciirr^ent pf tjie water, w;here its surface is of a 
shining white. It is P^l/eid Dsjebel Guy^se, oy 
the Moujxtain g^We; and . In ^t there is he;'e 
" v.x. '" * ' L" ' 
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"extracted a quantity of lime, that is conveyed to 
Cairo, in barges' of a peculiar construction. 

Towards evening the mariners anchored off a 
village,'called Meimoum, which is situated at some 
distance from the bank of the riven Opposite 
to Meimoum, on the eastern bank, is an old Cop- 
tic convent, and lower down is a rocky point, 
known by the name of Dsjebel Nauti, or the Sai- 
lor's Mountain, because an Egyptian sailor is 
there buried, who was "canonized by his com- 
rades. 

Scarcely had the first glimmerings of day be- 
gun to revisit the earth, on the 4th of the month, 
i when the impatience of the jcrew to reach Cairo, 
induced them to set the two immense sails of 
their vessel. They had passed the night at the 
distance of half a league from Old Cairo, oppo- 
site to a Coptic monastery, and soon arrived at 
the Egyptian capital ; but Soraiini did not revisit 
his countrymen in that city, having a strong re- 
collection of the tedium he experienced on a for- 
mer occasion, and finding the environs in the 
greatest confusion, owing to the encampments 
and warlike preparations of the beys. He, there- 
fore passed hastily through a horde of undisci- 
pHhed combatants, sand repdred to Boulac, where 
he was in hopes of meeting with a conveyance 
by water to Rossetta, but all the boats were re- 
tained for the service of the army. At length, 
however, he met with a reiS, who had left his 
kanja at fieissous, la village below Boulac, under 
the apprehension that it might be put in requi- 
sition. The travellers therefore went by land to 
the village Schoubra, and £h>m thence proceeded 
in a skiff^ to embark in the kanja. 
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On the evening x^the 6th of September, our 
author quiCted Beissous. The moon shone with 
unclouded brightness upon the water, the vessel 
glided slowly along, between two low and mud-: 
dy shcM*e% where mariners incur no danger, and 
the passengers enjoyed a sweet tranquillity to 
which, for several months, they had been entire 
strangers. They were no longer harassed by 
those serious alarms which incessantly beset 
them during their travels in the Said, and their 
fire arms vere a sufficient protection against such 
pirates, as sometimes infest these parts of the 
Nile. They had likewise the satisfaction lt>f 
knowing the reis to be a person of unshaken in; 
tegrity, and afi;er a pleasant run of about ten 
hours, they arrived safely at Rossetta. 
. As the Ramadan, or feast of the Mussulmen, 
comimenced this year on the 2 2d of September, 
Sonnini had an opportunity of remarking the ce- 
remony of its opening on the preceding evening, 
at Rossetta. " All the tradesmei), assemble," 
says he, '^in companies, andmarch in procession^ 
through the town, by the light of kindled chips 
of resinous wood, contained in iron pots, carried 
upon the end of long sticks. The head of each 
coiporation is mounted upon a fine horse, and 
clothed in an extraordinary dress. Several also 
wear masks which were loudly applauded by the 
populace ; but they were particularly enthusias- 
tic in their expressions of approbation, when the 
chief nightman appeared in the habit of a Euro- 
pean." " This fact," adds Sonnini, " may give 
a just idea of the degree of consideratipn we en- 
joy in their country." 
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During the month set apart for the observ- 
ance of thfe Raniadaii, eating and dHnkirig are 
not oiily forbidden irom sun-rise to suft-set, but 
the use of tobacco is as severely prohiWted. The 
labburer, oppressed by heat and nearljr overcome 
with fatigue and extreme thii*st, is cohsequtotly 
ready to faint from inaniation ; but in Egypt, as 
well as in any other cbuntry, the man of opulence 
evades the law that is incompatible with his con- 
venience, and claims a scandalous- exemption 
from the sufferings of the helpless and indigent. 
If the Ramadan is a period of abstinence very 
difficult to be endured by the working rtianyit is 
an interval of pleasure to the rich, who make of 
it both a lent and a carnival. Immediately ^fter 
sun-set, feasting, dancing, sho^vs, and music, oc- 
cupy the place of every street, and sleep kindly in- 
tervenes, to prevent the sons of afiluehc6 from 
perceiving the length of the day. 

After spending A few ds^s with his friends at 
Ro.ssetta, <mr author repaired, to Alexandria, 
where he resumed Hii native'' dress, and soon af- 
ter availed himself of ah opportunity of proceed- 
ing to Greece and Turkey, in a coasting vessel, 
that was preparing tb sail for Smyrna. Exclu- 
sive of one person, who wa^ peculiarly attached 
to him, he took leave of all his companions, 
whose mission was to ferminate with his travels 
in Egypt, and on the ifth of October 1778, he 
quitted the new port of Alexandria, and socm lost 
sight of that famous country, where the prodigies 
of art seem to vie with the miracles of nature, 
and in which he certainly exerted himself to the 
utmost, in order to investigate and ascertain such 
particulars as we have already laid before our 
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readers* As 2i politician we have totally avoided 
his opinions and remarks, but as a traveller^ we 
have endeavoured to give the most ample account, 
that our limits would permit, of his researches; 
and flatter ourselves that they will meet a fevour- 
able reception, in their abridged state, from the 
sons of science and the adnurera of history. 
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TRAVELS 

IN THE 

M)RTHERJ^PART OF IJWIA, 
J^ASHMIRE, AFGHAmBTAJ^, andPERSIAy 

AND INTO 

RUSSIA BY THE CASPIAN SEA. 
Performed in the Years 1782, 83, and 84. 

BY 

MR. GEORGE FORSTER. 



FROM among the various subjects that occa- 
sonally fiad a place in the employments of a istu- 
dent, or the amusements of a gentleman, we may, 
perhaps, single out the study of history, as the 
most interesting in its nature, and the most bene- 
ficial in its effects. Hence the descriptive page, 
when dictated by a proper spirit, and irradiated by 
the effulgent beams of truth, has been generally 
welcomed fh>m the press, and held in the highest 
estimation by all the enlightened natives of Eu- 
rope ; but to the sons of Albion it is peculiarly ac- 
ceptable, as communicating a sweet sensation to 
the heart, which triumphs in a pre-eminence a^ 
mongst the surrounding nations, and exultingly 
discovers the unrivalled excellence of those laws, 
and of that constitution, which, together, receive 
additional lustre from every comparative view, 
and shine with incomparable splendour, the boast 
•f Britons, and the admiration of the world. 
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Mr. Forster, a civil servant, on the Madras es- 
tablishment, having resolved on visiting Benares, 
that he might there investigate the mythology of 
the Hindoos, procured permission to proceed to 
^at city, and transmitted the relation of his jour- 
ney, with that of his subsequent travels, to a friend, 
in an epistolary cort'espondence, the substance of 
which we shall endeavour to lay connectedly be- 
fore our readers. 

On the 23d of May, 1782, he set off from Cal- 
cutta, and the following day arrived at a valuable 
and rising plantation, called Sooksagur, where the 
proprietors have established a manufacture of white 
cloth, of which the East India Company provide 
an annual investment of about two lacks of rupees. 
They have also founded a manufactory for raw 
silk, which bears the appearance of improvement 
and increase. A large quantity of spirituous li- 
quor is likewise made upon thia planl^on, ap- 
proximating, in quality, to American rum, and^ 
as it applied to all the uses of the Batavia arracl^ 
it is expected to {»txluce a considerable benefit to 
th&.Bez^al province, from its curpeot sale* It is - 
but justice to observe, that this establishmeDt has 
been partkularly noticed by the goremment of 
Bengal, which has, on many other occasions^ 
£bown a zealous disposition towards the encou^ 
ragement and promotion of useful undertekings* 

Previously to the t^ra in which Bengal wa^ anr 
nexed to the possessions erf the English, the va- 
rious nations who visited it were compelled ^ 
give sjpede for the greatest portion of the (X)m- 
modities they purchased, there being but few ar- 
ticles accepted as a satisfiactory barter by the na- 
tives. This spcxie^ «f commcicc, which must. 
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indisputably have etmched India with a larg^ 
amount of gold and silter, continued for more 
than a century and a half. But, on the establish- 
ment of the English government at Bengal, the 
Necessity of such a system was annihilated, as the 
amount of the revenues was sufficient to purchase 
thecargoesof the country, and to clear the publick 
expenditures. By this means was one channel of 
the influ^t of specie stopped ; and it is sufficiently 
obvious, that the revolutions which advanced the 
fortunes of the English in that quarter, have ma- 
ferially lessened similar imports from other Eu- 
ropean nations who traded With Bengal. An im- 
portant change has also been effixted on the inte- 
rior commerce of the country, by the extinction 
of the Mahometan dominion. 

The native prifices, and chiefii of various de- 
scrqitionB, who retained in their service a great 
number of dependants, afforded a fiifi and con- 
stant employment to a multitude of ingenious 
artificers, who supplied their masters with gold 
and silver stuffs, plain musHns, beftutiful silks, 
and many otjier articles of Asiatic hixury, the 
usual appendages to opulence and voluptuous- , 
ness. These Mahometan or Hindoo chiefs are, 
however, now rtmoved, or ftillen from their pris- 
tine grandeur into poverty and decay, and the 
insAufacturers, whose sole support depended on 
^ese wealthy employers, were obliged, oir their 
expulsion, either to quit their professions, or to 
l^)andon their country. Hefice meuiy branches of 
rare manufacture have evidently declined, and 
aome of the most precious ai« now entirely lost. 

The great demand made by the Mogul and 
Persian empires, for the produce of Bengal, when 
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Delhi and Ispahan feigned with equal splendour 
and authorit7, has been considerably lessened of 
late by the distracted and impoverished condition 
of those states; and, in fact, when we consider, 
that the Moghul court exceeded that of all other 
nations, both in wealth and magnificence ; that 
the governors, established throughout the provin- 
ces, assumed the manners of the most potent so- 
vereigns ; and that their most splendid habili- 
ments were fabricated at Bengal ; it is natural to 
conclude, that the discontinuation oi such atr^de 
must of necessity have produced strong effects ; 
yet it is probable that the losses which have been 
sustsdned in consequence of this commercial event, 
are counterpoised by the augmentation of the car- 
goes, though of a different species, wluch are now 
annually exported from thence to Europe. 

During the administration of the Mussulmen, 
private wealth was usually expended on the i^t 
where it had been acquired, and though oppres- 
sion and severity might probably have been exer- 
cised in the accumulation, yet the country at large 
was improved by its quick circulation through the 
channels of luxury, without any decrease of the 
general currency. It may indeed be urged, that 
the sums of money expended by Europeans, in 
their publick and private buildings, have been equi- 
valent to the wants of the labourer and artizan ; 
but our author seems inclined to think, that this 
amount is very inconsiderable, when compared to 
that appUed, by the preceding governors, to the 
construction of mosques, baths, Hindoo temples, 
grand reserv^oirs, magnificent gardens, and a va- 
riety of costly private edifices. He justly ob- 
serves, that these modes of expence are by no 
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means compatible with the genius or inclination 
of the present possessors, who merely regard 
themselves as the moveable tenants of the day, 
and are anxious to enjoy the fruit of their labours 
in the bosom of their native home. 
• From the period of Arungzebe's death, which 
occurred in 1 707, until the eve of our territorial 
establishment in India, when the Moghul empire 
still retained a large share of its power, the ba* 
lance of the revenues of Bengal was punctually 
sent, in Inlls and specie, to the imperial treasury. 
The remittance of this amount, which has some- 
times been equivalent, in one year, to a million 
sterling, frequently caused so great a scarcity of 
money, that many opulent inhabitants actually 
found themselves much embarrassed in defraying 
their domestic expences. 

The maritime commerce of Bengal does not 
now maintain that vigour which accompanied 4t 
whilst the Europeans simply exercised the pro- 
fession of merchants, ^nd were eonfined to the 
coasts of India; yet there is a brisk and import- 
ant trade at Calcutta, though the advantageous 
trajB^, that formeriy subsisted between this port 
and Pegue, Siam, and the Malay Islands, is evi- 
dently enfeebled, and begins to wear the aspect 
of a gradual, but certain failure. 

On the 29th of May, our traveller arrived at the 
large and commodious cantonment «f Berham- 
pore, where are stationed three regiments of se- 
poys and a battalion of Europeans, and on the 
'15th of June he made an excursion to Mooreshe- 
dabad, that he might view, in that city and its en- 
virons, the theatre on which those interesting 
schemes had been agitated, which had eventually 
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advanced the natives of England to the doxxunlon 
of a wealthy kingdom. 

Abovt a mile helow Mooreshedabad, and on the 
opposite bank of the river, lie the remains of AH 
Verdy Khan, known also p India by the name of 
Mahobut Jung, a man who contrived to raise him- 
self, by his abilities as a soldier an<d a statesman, 
from |L private condition, to the subahdarry of 
Beng£4. He waged an obstinate war with the 
Mahrattas, for die space of eight years, ai^d/ af- 
ter an . un^Ajccess&l strujggle, was compelled to 
cede to fhem the di^cts of Kuttack* 

Not far from the tosph of Mahc^ut Jung, is the 
buiying i^ace of his nephew, Seraje-ud-Dowlah, 
well known to the English, by his capture of Fort 
William, and his baiharity in confining the gar- 
rison in a close dungeon, where the majority of 
them perished from the severity .of their situa- 
ti(»i. The fate of this man was similar to that of 
many eastern princes, who have, in their turn, 
experienced the inconstsmcy of fortune ; he was 
heitrayed at the battle of Pl^ssev by i^Ieer Jafiier, 
^fO^y shortly afler, assassinated, by order of the 
^lan^e person. 

jyfahdbutjpng, thinking to sequre to his suc- 
jfi^^QT iiie .j|ttac)^m^nt of Meer Jafiier, bestowed 
on this officer the most important trust in ^o- 
jirem^t^&i^ -^ith hU ^^i^ter in inarri^e ; and, on 
Jtus d^^^rl^, ^recoininisiided t^^ 3^op^ Kabob, 
Jin the most sc^mn ^nanner, to his tutelage and 
protectipii. If, therefore, the cp|:jduct of Meer 
Jailer jf^i:e Jo. be tn^ed hy the law of :ci^tural af- 
.fecti^n, pr by tlie niJes.pf^pElvaW iQh9ur,lt musj 
^i^eitf i^theh^^ei^i9urs, anS mustln^libly 
fe^Ji^^3^^ni^^.eyeryj^l4ng^^^^ 
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heart. It may, indeed, be justly urged, that Ma- 
hobut Jung should have known, from personal ex- 
JJerience, the insufficiency of the strongest ties, 
when designed to restrain the wild force of am- 
bition in an Asiatic breast. 

The MoUahs, who are here employed in per- 
forming devotions for the repose of the dead, in- 
formed our author, that the widow of Seraje-ud- 
Dowlah frequently visits his last dreary residence, 
and performs certain mournful ceremonies in 
commemoration of her departed husband. 

Moorshedabad is a city of no old date, and now 
bears the various marks of poverty and decay, an 
evident result of the removal of the court. No 
buildings of note are seen in the city, nor are 
there, in fact, any that are worth the slightest at- 
tention, except the Mausoleums of Meer Jaffier, 
his begum, and the Nabob Mherun. These re- 
positories of men, who were once called great^ 
and whose towering thoughts disturbed the peace 
of their fellow creatures, arc admirably adapted 
to repress or mortify that vanity which has so 
amply fallen to the lot of human beings, as, with- 
in the narrow limits of a tomb, vain mortals be- 
hold a spot, where the bodies, the schemes, and, 
sometimes, the very names, of the most turbu- 
lent and aspiring, are confounded in one silent' 
and undistinguished mass. 

On the 23d of June, our traveller embarked in 
a boat at Mooreshedabad, and proceeded up the 
river, Mdth a fresh easterly wind, for about thirty 
miles. Towards evening the Hindoo boatmen 
&stened their little vessel to the shore, while they 
landed to take some refreshment, as it is not cus- 

v. X. M 
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tomaiy with their, sect to prepare any victuals up-, 
on the water. 

Next day they passed the village of Jungypore, 
on the eastern shore, whdre the Company has es- 
tablished a manufactory for raw silk, and on the 
25th they entered the main branch of the Gan- 
ges. Here the river affords a fine view, that is 
terminated, at the extremity of a l(»ig reach, by. 
a vista of hills above Raja Mhal, extending in a 
regular chain to the north-west. The Ganges^ 
which in the vicinity of Sooty, a village near the 
head o^ the Cassimbazar river, is full four miles 
across, was greatly agitated during our author's 
passage, by a strong wind, that gave it the ap* 
pearance of an arm of the sea. The riches of 
Bengal, with a considerable portion of the conve* 
niencies of its inhabitants, are in a great degree 
derived from this river, which, witifi its nume^- 
rous intersecting branches, trai\sports speedily, 
and at a reasonable expence, the various products 
of districts, towns, and villages, to places where 
they are purchased with avidity, either for imme* 
diate consumption, or for the supply of some more 
distant marts. The Ganges likewise affords an 
important aid to the English, in all military ope- 
rations within their own territory, as whilst the 
armies, on the Malabar or Corom^ndel coasts^ 
are cramped and impeded in their motions, froaa 
a want of provisions and ammunition, and are 
sometimes obliged to relinquish the glories of an 
approaching victory ,^ for the obtainment of these 
supplies, the Bengal armanients are comfortably 
ftimished^from their store boats^ with every re- 
qiu^te equipment^ and the Europeans enjoy, with- 
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in their camp, not only the necessaries, but the 
hixuries of tife. 

Towards evenmg, Mr. Forster arrived at Ra- 
jah Mhal, a former residence of some of the Ben- 
gal subahdars. All Verdy Khan, in the com- 
mencement of his administration, which took 
l^ce in 1742, removed the seat of government 
from this place to Mooreshedabad. The natives 
of India are not much addicted to curious inves- 
tigation, and are commonly inattentive to the his- 
twy of their own country. It seems that their 
chief happiness is centered in the enjoyments of 
the present hour, which are sufficient to absorb 
every gloomy reflection on the past, and all x:are 
for the future. It is probable that Ali Verdy 
Khan removed his capital to Mooreshedabad in 
order to keep a more vigilant watch over the ac- 
tions of the English, whom he greatly feared ; 
and also to prosecute, with greater convenience, 
the war against the Mahrattas, who had invaded 
his country on the side of the Kuttack. At pre- 
sent. Rajah Mhal bears an impoverished aspect^ 
and were it not for the heaps of mouldering ru- 
ins that aire interspersed through the town and 
its environs, it would be difBcult to discover, that 
this place had been so recently the principal city 
of a great and opulc^nt chief. 

Happening to saunter into a smaU garden, near 
the bank of the river, our author perceived an old 
man, employed in digging, who freely entered in- 
to conversation, and observed, that the very spot 
which he was then cultivating, was formerly oc- 
cupied by the Nobet Ghah, or the music hall of 
the old palace; and that, within his recollection, 
an extensive garden had flourished in front of his 
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little inclosure, which the Ganges had now swept 
away. Exclusive of the convenient and hospita- 
ble house of Mr. Cleveland, which formed a part 
of the subahdar's palace, there is probably no re- 
gion of the globe where the instability of monu- 
ments, designed to perpetuate human grandeur, 
is more BdthfuUy or grievously exemplified than 
at Rajah Mhal^ 

On the 26th, Mr. Forster passed the village of 
Sickergully, and observed in its vicinity a neat 
building, that had been erected for the accom- 
modation of passengers. 

Next day, he saw the town of Pointee, where a 
Hindoo or Mahometan mansion stands on an emi- 
nence, and a mosque> now apparently deserted* 
At a small distance is a sepulchral monument, 
raised to the memory of an European gentleman, 
who died there on his journey to Calcutta. 

On the 29th, at noon, our traveller reached 
Jimgherah, a small, rocky island, where a long 
line of hills, running from the sputh-east to the 
north-west, forms a beautiful termination of a 
broad range of the river. Here is erected a se- 
minary of Hindoo mendicants, and some figures 
of very ancient sculpture are here discernible. It 
has been afiBrmed that Jungherah was the place 
of Seraje-ud-Dowlah's assassination^ but it seems 
more probable that he was apprehended on this 
spot, whither he had fled for shelter, from Meer- 
Jaffier, and that he was conveyed thence to 
Mooreshedabad. 

, Continuing bis route, Mr. Forster observed the 
IVame of a brick well, that stood in the middle of 
the stream ; its wall was in excellent preserva- 
tion, and stood fifteen feet above the surface of 
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the water. It most likely pertained to some vil- 
lage, on the bank of the Ganges, that is now de- 
stroyed by repeated inundations, or by the en- 
croachment of the river upon the country. 

Having proceeded about thhty-five miles, the 
traveller arrived at Mongheer, which is situated 
on an extensive level, towards the west, hav- 
ing the Ganges on the north. It is consequently 
well chosen for defence and conveniency ; yet 
the fort, said to have been erected by Sultan. 
Shujah, is now much dilapidated, and the pri- 
vate buildings are uninhabited and in a state of 
decay. 

Cassum Ali Khan, in the latter years of his 
government, retired to the fort of Mongheer, and 
there formed the plan of breaking the English 
yoke, and of annihilating the influence of that 
people in Bengal, as a suitable revenge for their 
great encroachments on his authority, and on the 
commerce of the country. In addition to these 
motives, he was earnestly incited to the attempt, 
by the officers of his court and army, who were 
naturally alarmed at the diminution of their pow- 
er and lucrative employments. Cassum accord- 
ingly commenced hostilities against the English^ 
which ultimately terminated in his own ruin, and 
the destruction of the Mahometan government 
in Bengal. With Cassum Ali ended, virtually, 
the power of the suSahdars. Meer Jaffier made a 
feeble attempt ta resume his authority, in his 
last administration, but it soon terminated in his 
death, and in leaving the English supreme rulers, 
of a large and valuable territory. 

By a judicious and equitable management of 
tiie Rajah Mhal, and Bauglepour districts, Mr.. 
M2. 
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Cleveland, (whose merits are well known to the 
literary world,) has considerably &cilitated the 
collection of the revenue, and greatly increased 
the nuiiiber of inhabitants. In the dependency 
of Mongheer, and in the excessive mercats of 
that place, which are resorted to by various tra- 
ders, the increase of population is conspicuous } 
and in consequence of some strenuous exertions, 
twelve hundred Mountaineers, who formerly 
dwelt in the fortresses, and subsisted entirely by 
plunder, have now entered into the British ser* 
vice, and are embodied in a corps, that has every 
appearance of becoming useful to the state. The 
gentle treatment shown to these persons, with 
the superior advantages which they derive from 
their present situation, must certainly operate as 

£>werful inducements to their brethren, in fol- 
wing so excellent and profitable an example* 
The depredations of these men, at former peri- 
ods, rendered the roads so extremely dangerous, 
th|it escorts were stationed at certain posts, for 
the protection of travellers, and detachments of 
two or three battalions were sometimes sent a- 
gainst the savage inhabitants of the Bauglepour 
hills, who have now undertaken the defence of ti 
country, which they had long wasted by rapine, 
and ensanguined with repeated murders. 

Quitting Mongheer on the 3d of July, our au- 
thor arrived on the 5th at Patna. This city is to- 
lerably spacious and very poj^ulous, though much 
fallen from that importance that was attached to 
the residence of the subahdar of Bahar. The 
great cultivation of poppies in the contiguous dis- 
tricts, together with some salt-petre works, have 
rendered Patna the centre of an extensive CO0&- 
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merce, and invested its inhabitants with affluence* 
The different manufactures of silver, iron, and 
woody are but little inferior in this city, to those 
of Europe ; and when the rudeness of the tools 
and the simplicity of the process are duly consi- 
dered, the degree of delicacy accquired by the 
artisans, in their respective professions, demands 
a tribute of unfeigned admiration. 

Numerous remains of publick arid private 
edifices, scattered through Patna and its envi- 
rons indicate a former extent and magnificence, 
which now no longer exist. An ancient name 
of this place, still recollected by some of the in- 
habitants, and approximating to that given by 
Strabo and Plmy, to the supposed capital of In- 
dia, has suggested an opinion, that Patna is erect- 
ed on the site of the celebrated Palibertha. Cu- 
riosity, and a momentary desire to indulge some 
melancholy reflections, induced Mr. Forster to 
visit the spot where the English were barbarous* 
ly massacred by the command of Cassum Ali. 
The former buildings are all removed, and a well- 
proportioned monument, but destitute of inscrip- 
tion, has been erected in commemoration of that 
dreadful event. 

On .the 1 3th of July, our author continued his 
route to Muzufferpour, the residence of the col- 
lector of Tirhoot, an extensive district, about 
forty miles to the northward of Patna, and pro- 
ducing a revenue of about six and a half lacks of 
rupees. 

Proceeding across the country, on the 30th, 
Mr. Forster visited a long straggling town, called 
Choprah, situated on the northern side of the 
Ganges^ at the distance of twenty miles from 
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Patna* It is the residence of the collector of Sa- 
rum and Champoran, districts yielding an annual 
revenue of fourteen and a half lacks of rupees. 
Previous to the capture of this place by the En- 
glish, the French and Dutch had factories there 
for the purpose of manufacturing salt-petre, in 
which thrs part of the country abounds; and it is 
a singular fact, that the Dutch, though compelled 
to buy the greater part of their crude salt-petre 
from the English, were, notwithstanding, enabled 
to sell it in a purified state, at a lower price than 
that of the English manufacture. This commer- 
cial advantage must be ascribed to the rigid sys- 
tem of (Economy, observed by the Dutch in all 
their operations, and to the unrelaxing attention 
to business,, with which that people seem to be 
constitutionally endowed. 

On the 12th of August, our author quitted 
Choprah, and on the ITth, arrived by water, at 
Buxar; in the neighbourhood of which, Cassum 
Ali, and Shujah-ud-Dowlah made their last effort 
against the British arms* The superior numbers 
who crowded the plains of Buxar, on behalf of 
those chiefs, availed but little, when opposed to 
the small, but well disciplined and resolute body 
of the English ; who, after a smart action of two 
hours, completely roHted thje combined forces, 
and took the whole of their artillery.. 

The fort of Buxar is situated on the exterior 
limits of the Bahar province, and though small, 
is sufficiently tenable to resist the common at- 
tacks of a native power., The present command- 
ant has likewise added to its security, by some 
considerable improvements; and, for the better 
protection of the people, who inhabit the adjacent 
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towns, he has encompassed a large space to the 
eastward of the fortifications, with a ditch and 
rampart. 

The curiosities to be seen at Buxar, are by no 
means numerous, and scarcely merit an enume- 
ration. There is, however, one monument erect- 
ed on a small mount, to the eastward of the fort, 
that is as highly estimated by the Hindoos as is 
the blood of St* Januarius by the Neapolitans, or 
the holy house at Loretto by Catholics in gene- 
ral. This monument is sacred to the memory of 
the Gold Ram, who may be occasionally seen offi- 
ciating as the Mars of Uie Hindoos, and is said 
to have the direction of war and victory. It is 
affirmed that Ram, whilst a youth, made a visit 
to this eminence, where he remained for the 
space of seven days, in order to learn the art of 
managing the bow, from some learned master ; 
and so miraculous were his feats in after times, 
with this weapon, that if the most moderate of 
them were to be recorded, our readers would rea- 
dily acknowledge, without torturing the phrase, 
that Ram " drew a long bow." 

At the distance of two miles to the westward of 
Buxar, the province of Bahar is terminated and 
divided, from Benares, by Torin NuUah, a rivulet 
that falls into the Ganges, though theCaramnas- 
sa river, from being of greater note than the Nul- 
lah, and running contiguous to it, is commonly 
called the boundary. In crossing this river on ser- 
vice, the officers on the Bengal establishment 
become entitled to double pay, on. account of the 
extraordinary expences incurred in countries far 
distant from the sea coasts, and where European 
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articles seU at an adyaiiGedprice^from the charg- 
es of conveyance. 

The view from Buxar, into the Benares pro^ 
vince, is extremely beautiful and picturesque* 
An extensive plain, skirted by a brcNd, windii^ 
river, and partially clothed with exuberant fields 
of corn, is highly gratifying to the eye of the 
spectator, while groves of lofty trees, interpersed 
with large and pleasant villages, complete the 
grandeur of the landscape, sayd impresses the 
contemplating mind with cheerfiihkess and con* 
tent. 

After a short stay of six days at Buxar, our 
traveller continued his route by water, and on the 
26th arrived at the dty of Benares, which> for its 
costly buildings, wealth and population, is the 
tiaost con»derable of those now Femsdmng in the 
possession of the Hindoos. 

At the distance of eight miles from Benares, as 
it is approached on the river^ from the eastward, 
the stranger's attenticm is attracted by the view of 
two lofty minarets, erected by command df A* 
rungzebe, on the foundation of an ancient Hindoo 
temple, dedicated to the Mhah Deve. The con- 
struction of this Mahometan j»le, which seems, 
fh)m its elevation, to look down with triumph, on 
the fallen objects of the Hindoos peculiar venera-> 
tion, was in all probability impressed on the mind 
of Arungzebe, in consequence of an intemperate 
desire of insulting their religion ; and if such was 
his design, it has been completely answered, as 
the Hindoos consider this monument as a dis- 
graceful record, that proclaims to every strange 
the debasement of their city, and the pollution of 
their favourite worship* 
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The town is bnilt at ^tue distance of one mile, 
from the northern bank of the Ganges, and occu- 
fxies a space of about two miles aod a ha]£ Ma- 
ny of the houses are buih of stcme, resembling 
that species found in the quarries of Portland, 
and which abounds in this country. They are 
remarkably high, sometimes consisting of six or 
seven stories; but the streets, where ^ese lofty 
buildings staid, are so extremely narrow, as not 
to admit taf two common carriages abreast* This 
compressed arrangement of the builduigshasto* 
tally destroyed the effects, which symmetry and 
arrangement would otherwise have bestowed on , 
one of the finest ca{ntal& in India ; and the com- 
plicated inconveniences of a confined atmosphere; 
an intolerable stench arising fix>m several pieces 
of stagnated water, and tiie filth that is impru- 
dently ^rown fix>m the houses into the streets, 
renderthe situation of European residents equally 
unpieasant and penucious. 

Passing over our author's account of the Hin- 
doos mydiology, which, though interesting to 
him as an individual, seems unimportant to our 
plan, and would in fact only usurp the place of 
more important matter, we hasten to inform our 
readers that, on the 3d ofNovember, Mr. Forster 
made an excursion to Bidgi-ghur, a place render- 
ed &mous in the annals of Bengal, from a large 
amount of treasure acquired there by the British 
troops. On the first day oxu* author arrived at 
LAitteef-ghur, about eighteen miles to the south- 
west of Benares. I'he fort is entirely deserted, 
and the passage leading to it is almost choked up 
by brushwood, and the projecting branches of 
trees. Li^eef-^ghur h siihi»ted in the centre of 
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a circular range of hills, from the summit ot 
which, a thick and high wood reaches to the 
walls of the fort. The air in this place being de- 
prived of a qiuck circulation, has acquired a ma- 
lignant quality, and communicates its pernicious 
influence to all animal bodies. It is in such si- 
tuations as this, that a disease is produced, which 
under the name of, « the hill fever," pervades 
every part of the animal economy, contaminates 
the whole mass of blood,- and refuses to yield to 
any thing but the power of mercury. The water 
also partakes, in such places, of a amilar noxious 
property. 

At the gate of the fort, a poor Mahometan Fa- 
quir had taken up his lonely residence. His wan 
and emaciated appearance gave a melancholy 
proof of the destructive cUmate of Lutteef-ghur ; 
yet, when Mr. Forster requested him to quit so 
dismal a station, and go where he might reco- 
ver his health, he acknowledged that he pre- 
ferred an existence in this place, under a burden 
of disease, and the precarious charity of passen- 
gers, to ai^moval to some other part, where he 
might be totally unknown, and consequently be 
exposed to the risk of starving. 

On the 4th, after a journey of twenty miles, 
our author arrived at the foot of Bidgi-ghur hill, 
where he reposed till the morning, and then 
walked up to the fort, which he describes as a 
circumvalladon of the crown of a rocky hill, mea- 
suring rather more than two miles from the im- 
mediate base to the summit. 

The artificial fortification possesses but little 
strength, and its materials are by no means sub- 
stantial, as may be seen by a fissure of the wall, 
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caused by the rains, gnd also by a breach that was 
made during the siege. 

This strong hold owes its importance solely to 
its height and steepness, which are so favourable 
that if it had been defended with any tolerable 
degree of resolution, its capture would certainly 
have been attended with much bloodshed and 
difficulty. Three deep reservoirs, on the top of 
the hill, supply the garrison with water. Some 
of the bastions, on the eastern side, are supported 
by projecting branches of the rock, and the sur- 
rounding prospect is diversified and highly pic- 
turesque. The rising aud setting sun exhibits, 
at Bidgi-ghur, a magnificent spectacle, and im- 
presses the spectator with the warmest gratitude 
to that adorable Being, whose bounteous hand 
renews with each successive day the blessings of 
his creatures, and whose incomparable love 
vouchsafes to affix some peculiar benefit or beau- 
ty to all the various parts of his creation. The 
view of the setting sun takes in the river Soane, 
which is seen to meander through a long tract of 
diversified country, while its silver stream re- 
flects the parting rays of the heavenly luminary, 
and adds fresh brilliancy to the enchanting scen^. 
A fort also appears, on the declivity of a distant 
eminence, which is only observed in the evejiing 
prospect. - 

The vills^e Mow, situated at the bottom of the 
descent, which was well peopled, and possessed a 
considerable share of commerce, before the capture 
of Bidgi-ghur, is now deserted and in ruins. The 
loss of this village is severely felt in many parts of 
the country, asit was the only mart for supplying 
the wants of the neighbouring mountaineers, who 

V. X. - N 
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bartered their wares with tie inhabitants for the 
produce of the low lands. This commercial com- 
munication has now ceased, and tiie Benares tm- 
dcrs have but little connexion with^ the inhabit- 
ants of the hills, who are a hardy , acdve race, and 
might, if properly encouraged, prove a very va- 
luable addition to the British troops in that quar- 
ter. It seems they are happily exempt from that 
species of fever^ incident to a hilly countryj which 
has so cruelly impaired the health of the Eng- 
lish ; nor do they entertain sucb prejudices, in 
their mode of living, as affect the higher ranks 
of the Hindoos, and which have been frequendy 
known to embarrass military operations. Bul- 
want Sing, by means of inUigue and direct 
dishonesty, seized on Bidgi-ghur, and strength- 
ened it as the chief repository of his riches ; and 
his son afterwards augmented the work, increas- 
ed the treasures, and embellished tlie place with 
a strong bridge of stone, that runs across a small 
river at the bottom of the hill. 

Having resolved on proceeding, by a northeni 
t^ute, to Europe, our audior assumed the name 
of a Georgian, for the sake of travelling with 
greater safety ; quitted Benares on horseback, on 
the l^th of December; and, after an agreeable 
journey of four days, he arrived at Allahabad. 
^ The fortress of Allahabad, founded by the em- 
peror Acbar, possesses a beautiful and commo- 
dious situation, xm the point of land which forms 
the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna^ The 
surrounding scenery is remarkably interesting, 
and;when the flow of water is rapid and spacious, 
an air -of superior grandeur is attached to its usu- 
al charms* On one side^ the Ganges roils down 
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with a strong and yellow tide ; and, on the other, 
the Jumna glides, ^th a clearer stream, by the 
walls of the fort. To this favourite and sacred 
spot, a large assembly of Hindoo pilgrims resort 
annually, in order to wash away their transgres- 
sions, and obtain permission to begin a new score.. 
In return for this indulgence, they furnish the 
yeai'ly sum of 50,000 rupees, to the Vizier's trea- 
sury. The fort of Allahabad is built of stone, and 
is amply supplied with superb and useful build- 
ings, for the pleasures and the conveniences of 
life. The Ghiah Padshil, or imperial apartment, 
is described as one of the best pieces of Maho- 
metan architecture that our author had seen in 
the course of his travels. The interior of its up- 
per room is constructed of variegated marble, of 
exquisite colours, and neatly adjusted. From 
hence, « the Lord of the World," as he is entitled 
by his subjects, has a distinct view of twelve dif- 
ferent suits of female apartments, in the front of 
which the beauteous handmaids are arranged, 
when he issues hi^s mandate, that he may select 
the favourite of the day. 

In the palace yard stands an ancient pillar, of 
about forty feet high, consisting of one entire 
stone, which coarsely resembles porphyry, and is 
covered with an inscription, in the ancient Hin- 
doo character ; but the letters ar^ so much im- 
paired, by the ravages of time, that they are be- 
come illegible. The Mahometans, who furiously 
destroyed every monument and curious vestige, 
not expressive of their doctrine, have endeavour- 
ed to claim the construction of this pillar, which 
is by the Hindoos, attributed to a powerful chief 
called Beemshyne, and have accordingly engrav- 
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ed, over thejlindoo record, th» names of several 
of their emperors, since the lime of Babr, the first 
monarch of the race of Timur, who swayed the 
sceptre of Hindostan. j 

This pillar, which bears the ^lark of great an- 
"tiquity, is sufficient to demonstrate that Allaha- 
bad was a place of importance, long before the 
era of the Mahometan conquest of India, We 
should indeed pass an ,unjust and contemptuous 
censure on the understanding of the ancient Hin- 
doos, did we indulge the supposition^ that they 
overlooked a situation so admimbly adaped to the 
enjoyments of life, and to the performance of their 
religious duties. Almost as many cities have 
,been brought forward, by modem authors, to 
prefer their claims to the Polyboitlia of India, as 
of old contested for the birth-place of the immor- 
tal Grecian bard* A celebrated French geogra- 
pher seems to give the palm to AUaliabad ; Stra- 
bo, however, has mentioned a grand causeway, 
leading from Polybortha into the interior of the 
country ; and, as such structures are conspicu- 
ous and durable, it might be rationally supposed, 
that some part of this road would have been still 
visible ; but our author acknowledges that, <» the 
most careful examination, he could not discover 
its most distant trace. A mound of eaith is ob- 
served to extend about a mile, in a line with the 
Ganges, where it approaches the fort ; but this 
was certainly thrown up to secure the town from 
the inconvenience of occasional inundation. 

About a mile to the eastward of Allahabad, 
stands the tomb of Sultan Khusro, in the midst of 
an extensive garden, inclosed wjth a high wall, 
and embellished with a variety of trees. As the 
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publick edifices of the Mahometans are construct- 
ed of the worst species ofthe Gothic order, they 
seldom afford iq^ch pleasure to a spectator, who 
is taught to admire the more, simple and chaste 
proportions of art ; yet the mausoleum of Khus* 
TOi though comprising few of the rules of archi- 
tecture, has something peculiarly pleasing in its 
appearance, and diffuses around it an air of me- 
lancholy. Congenially suited to the design of its 
foundation. The form of the building is nearly ^ 
square ; it is raised from the ground by a low * 
£ight of steps, and has a vauhed roof, in form of 
a dome, whose exterior is covered with fine co- 
loured tiles, on which the reflection of the sua 
produces a veiy agreeable effect. 

Adjoining this sepulchral monument is one of a 
smaller size, said to have been erected in com- 
menaoration of a female branch of the imperial 
&mily. Some Mahometan priests, who live in 
the garden, keep the mausoleum clean; and the 
different appurtenances are still in excellent pre- 
servation, particularly the wooden bier, in which 
the deceased is said to be deposited. 

Observing a small curtain upon the wall, Mr. 
Forster drew it aside, and felt himself impressed 
with a great degree of awe, on discovering the 
figure of an open hand, engraved on black marble. 
Adverting to the nature ef the place, and the pur- 
pose of its erection, he at first imagined that the 
hand, or power of the Deity, was denoted by this 
representatioa ; but a few moments recollection, 
convinced him that Mahomed, Ali, Fatima, Hus^ 
sin, and Hussein, were described by the emblem, 
and that it had been covered, in compliance with 
the law, which excludes sdl works of sculpture 
N2 
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and painting from among the devotions of Mu8« 
sulmen. 

The revenue once paid Into the royal treasuiyf 
by the Allahabad districts, was equivalent to se- 
venty lacks of rupees ; but the state of the Vip- 
er's country is noxv so severfely impoverished and 
depopulated, that it is at present reduced to one 
fourth of the original sum« 

Shaistah Khan (who was appointed by AruBg* 
, zebe to govern the provinces of Bengal and Ba- 
•^har, after the death of Amir Jumlah) has en- 
riched the vicinity of Allahabad with many mo- 
numents of his liberality. On an insulated rock 
in the Junma, near the city, and at a small dis- 
tance from the southern bank, he caused a lofty 
apartment to be erected, which commands a dis- 
tant and wildly diversified view, and is rendered 
extremely pleasant by the refreshing breezes of 
the river. A Persian inscription informs the 
spectator, that this charming retreat was finished 
in the year 1645, by order of Shaistah Khan* 

India has been ever celebrated for afibrding 
convenient accommodations to the traveller, who 
seldom fails, at the distance of eight or ten miles^ 
to meet with a publick lodging, or a reservoir of 
water, where he may quench his thirst, aild per- 
form his wonted' ablutions. As the generality of 
the inhabitants have but few superfluous wants, 
owing to the state gf their climate and the sim- 
plicity of their life, a slight shelter against the 
mm and rain, plam food, and a small portion of 
clothing, constitute a large share of their com^ 
forts. In Upper India, the economy of Karawaa 
Serah, or the serauce, is conducted in a better 
madner, and its conveniences are more senaihlf 
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felt than in the southern parts of the country* 
An inclosed area, containing several small apartn 
ments of the senwice, many of whom are fem^es, 
^yproach the stranger on his entrance, and ex-, 
padate, in the most ^luring manner, upon th^ 
various excellencies of their several lodgings. 
When the choice is made, a hed is prepared for 
his repose, a pipe is hrought for his amusement, 
and the culinary utensils are cleaned previous to 
bis repast* The charges are extremely reason- 
able ; and if the traveller is inclined to indulge 
himself, the addition of three pence, to his ordi- 
nary acknowledgment, will procure a sumptuous 
fare, with the accompaniment of a sauce, which 
Mr. Forster observes, '' an alderman might sigh 
for over his caliipash." 

After attending at a funeral ceremony, per- 
formed in commemoration of Hussein, Uie son 
of Ali andFatima, our author quitted Allahabad, 
on the 20th of December, and proceeded to Beg- 
hum Serauce, a station of six miles. 

Next morning, he break^sted at Tutty Pour, 
tM* the Place of Victory ; and, on enquiring why 
so small and contemptible a village had been dis- 
tinguished by such an appellation, he was told, 
that a signal victory had been obtained there in 
former times, but his intelligencer could give no 
account of the particulars. 

Towards evening, he anived at Alum Chund, 
the nortli-west limit of the Allahabad districts. 
The aspect of the country was exceedingly bar- 
ren and gloomy, owing, as it was said, to the ra- 
pacity of a former renter. On entering the se- 
rauce, Mr. Forster found the hosts, with their 
spouses, busily occui»ed in the celebration <^ a 
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marriage. The joy and merriment, wEich cir- 
culated in their family, could not be surpassed* 
The men were collected in a body, drinlung ar- 
,rack, and beating a small drum ; and a separate 
assemblage of women were chewing beetle, and 
conversing with surprising spirit and volubility. 
Yet, though the jubilee had engrossed a gre^ 
share of tlieir attention, they ^vere by no means 
remiss in point ofhospitality,but cheerfully sup- 
plied the traveller with an excellent supper, and 
a convenient lodging. 

Continuing his route the following day, for 
about seventeen miles, our author arrived, by 
noon, at the serauce of Shahzadpour, wiiich, to- 
gether with the town, is said to have been built 
by Shaistah Khan, a nobleman, who was highly 
celebrated for his eloquence and elegant style of 
writing. The serauce of Shahzadpour, construct- 
ed chiefly of brick and mortar, is supplied with 
several large and convenient apartments ; but, 
from want of repair, one angle g£ the edifice has 
fallen into ruins. " It is," says Mr. Forster, 
" seriously to be lamented, that buUdings, found- 
ed on principles of publick spirit, or motives equal- 
ly beneficial to the state, and vv^hose uses, are so 
universally experienced, should be suftered to 
moulder into decay." 

On the first foundation of the larger serauces, 
it seems that certain portions of land, or other es- 
tablished funds, were appropriated to their need- 
ful repairs; but, in later periods, the state of Hin- 
dostan, has been so much distracted, and eitjher 
the oppressions or tlie poverty of its inilers h^ve 
been so great, that these grants have been resuij^- 
ed, or turned from their original pui^se. Nt^ar 

V 
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are the rulers alone answerable for the neglect or 
dilapidation of their edifices, but a large share of 
censure must justly fall upon the whole body of 
the people, whose weak minds are vitiated with 
self-love and ostentation, and who particularly 
expose these failings in the foundation of their 
publick works. Our author once asked a Hindoo, 
who was superintending the constmction of a 
place of worship, why, in a country famed for 
charitable benefactions, so many old edifices, al- 
lotted to the purposes of religion and hospitality, 
were permitted to drop into ruins, whereas, if 
they had be.en repaired, considerable sums of 
money might have been saved, and many a valu- 
able monument of antiquity rescued from obli- 
vion. To this question, the Asiatic ingenuously 
replied, " Were I to expend my whole estate in 
repairs, the building would still retain the name 
of its original founder j but by the erection of a 
new one, my own name will be transmitted to 
posterity*".. According to this answer, it ap- 
pears, that the entire credit of erecting a pagoda^ 
serauce, or other publick edifice, will be given to 
him, who first laid the foundation, and that no 
account will be taken of him who may occasion- 
ally enrich the fabrick with suitable embellish- 
ments- 
Happening to miss his road, in the way to 
Manickpour, Mr. Forster went to Kurrah Ma- 
nickpour, in the vicinity of which are some re- 
mains of a considerable foit. " Amongst the ruins 
were observed some broken fragments of Hindoo 
sculpture, of the same kind as that seen on a cu- 
rious, antique monument, in the neighbourhood 
©f Benares. Festoons of flowers are sculptured 
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on this monument, which, for the simple ele- 
gance of the design and the exact nicety of the 
execution, may vie with the works of some Eu- 
ropean masters. 

As the air was intensely cold, and the hostess 
at the serauce was unable to procure any succe- 
daneum for a quilt, our author passed a sleepless 
Mid uncomfortable night, and hastened the next 
morning to cross the Ganges at Gootre, two miles 
below the village of Kurrah Manickpour. Af- 
ter travelling about eighteen miles, he reached 
Mustaphabad, and rejoined his servants, from 
whom he had separated, in consequence of his 
deviation from the right road* 

From the ruins of Kurrah fort, the Ganges is 
seen winding beautifully round the bottom of the 
hill, and immediately opposite, on the northern 
shore, stands the village of Manickpour. 

Continuing his journey through a country 
much covered with forest wood, our author ar- 
rived on the 24th at Bareily, a fortified town, at 
the distance of twenty-fom' miles from Musta- 
. phabad. 

Next day he reached Doolindy, the principal 
t#wn of a district, rented by one of the vizier's 
favourite Hindoos, and on the 26th he proceed- 
ed to Saseii^dy, where there is little else to meet 
the eye of a stranger, than the wild appearance 
of\a sterilan4 uncultivated country, the reverse 
of what might be rationally expected in the vici- 
nity of a capital city. 

From Doolindy, Mr. Forster travelled to Luck- 
now, which he describes as a large and populous 
city, but totally destitute of symmetrical arrange- 
ment and elegance. The streets are narrow, un- 
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even and extremely dirty. The Goomty, running 
QB the*nortliem side of the town, is navigable for 
boats of ordinary dimensions, at all seasons of the 
year, and falls into the Ganges, between Benares 
and Ghazepour* A line of boats, extended across 
the stream, forms an excellent communication 
with a large suburb. 

Anxious to conceal himself from observation, 
and finding 'that some of the citizens began to 
make inquisitive remarks, our author crossed the 
water, and procured a private and commodious 
lodging, in the Hussen Gunge serauce. Having 
Some business to transact at Lucknow, previous 
to his journey to Europe, he left his servants at 
tlie serauce, on pretence of visiting the English 
camp, and went to the city, where he endeavour- 
ed to obtain admittance, (as. a Mogul merchant) 
to one of the ofikersj but though he entreated 
the attendants in the softest and most persuasive 
manner to inform their master of his arrival, they 
roughly answered that the gentleman was at 
breaStfast, and could not be seen. Mr. Forster 
now tried another door, which seemed less strict- 
ly guarded; but there also, his prayer was inef- 
fectual, and as he had nothing in his pocket to 
enforce his request, he was compelled to retire, 
notwiths]tanding the weather was extremely sul- 
try, and the distance to bis lodging was at least 
four miles* This little occurrence served to con? 
vince our author of the efficacy of his disguise, . 
and the flueney of his assumed language. Re- 
turning to his lodging, he saw another European 
house, into which he procured admittance, by 
telling the door keeper, that his attendance had 
been required. 
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During the twenty days that he continued at 
Lucknow, in which time he frequently visited 
the English gentlemen, no person seemed to re- 
gard him with suspicion. Hi» landlady, indeed, 
seemed anxious to discover the cause of his fre- 
quent excursions; but not receiving a satisfacto- 
ry answer to her enquiries, she concluded that 
he had formed some female intimacy, and gave 
herself infinite credit for the undisputed detec- 
tion. 

Previous to his departure from the territories 
of Assoffucl-Dowlah, or, as he is often entitled, 
the Vizier of the Empire, our traveller made the 
following remarks on the Oude government : 

This country is bounded on the north by some 
parts of the Siranagur and Napaul ; on tiie east 
by the English possessions ; -on the south by the 
river Jumna; and on the west by the Doab and 
the Ganges. The Oude territories, which are 
generally flat and fertile, are watered by the 
Gograh, Goomty, Ganges, Jumna and Gunduck,, 
exclusive of many rivulets. These rivers inter- 
sect a large space of the country, and flow through 
most of the principal towns ; they also present 
strong barriers against the Mahrattah, Seick, or 
Moghul cavalry. The vizier^s provinces, said to 
yield, at present a I'evenue of two millions ster- 
ling, have experienced a sad decay since the 
death of Shujah-ud-Dowlah. The inhabitants 
afiirm that the i>opulation of the country is dimi- 
nished, and that the commerce has also suffered 
a mournful diminution. 

But little required to be said of the vizier's mi- 
litary establishment, as its utility is confined en- 
tirely to the collection of the revenue, the en- 
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forcing of obedience on the lesser vassals, and 
the furnishing a body guard. The defence of 
the country may be said to rest wholly on the 
forces of the English, which are supplied as ne- 
cessity requires. The troops, at the period of 
Mr..Forster's travels, amounted to about eight 
thousand Sepoys and five hundred Europeans, 
with a prc^r train of artillery. 
. On the 18th of January 1783, our author quit-, 
ted his lodgings at Lucknow, and af):er a dusty 
ride of fourteen miles, halted at the village Now- 
ill Gunge, and proceeded the next day to Meah 
Gunge, a thriving and populous village, ^id to • 
have been founded by Almas. Mr. Forster passed 
the evening in company with a Patau, who was 
returning firom Lucknow, where he had squan-.. 
dered the greatest part of his estate on arrack 
and courtesans. la the course of two hours and 
a half, our traveller beheld him empty two bottles 
c^ a harsh, fiery spirit, that was sufficient to have 
driven reason eternally from her throne. The : 
Patan apologized for Uiis excessive potation, by 
saying, that it removed every dark and melaiw 
choly idea from his mind, which greatly disturb- 
ed him in his cooler moments. This jovial mus« 
solman was attended by an old musician, whose 
apparel bespoke extreme penury, and whose 
gums had lost die greatest part of their natiu^ ; 
embellishments. This grotesque performer, du** 
ring the interludes of his master's amusement} ; 
thrummed on a wretched guitar, whicK he ac-. 
companied with some of Hafez's odes, in n tcme 
of voice that might have effectually frightened the 
fiercest monster of the forests* 
V. X. O , 
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Gn the 20th, our author continued liis route fa 
Banghur Mow, a large Tillage in the district of 
Almas. Here l^e Patan, having completely emp- 
tied his purse, sold a ^ece of family tin plate, and« 
devoted the ensuing evening to mirth and volup- 
taousness« 

Many of Alma's wounded Sepoys were brought 
to the serauce, from a neighbouring fort, which- 
had been reduced, after a siege of six weeks. 
These poor creatures were dreadfiitty mangled^ 
some of them having balls lodged in their bo- 
dies, and others bdng scorched by a combustible 
matter, thrown on them in Hie course of the at- 
tack. As Mr. Forster was fortunately possessed 
of a few medical materials, he devoted them to 
the use of the wretched sufferers, said, with a de^ 
gree of faumamty that reflects tbs most brilliant 
lustte upon his character, he applied dressings tb^ 
such cases as could probably receive any benefit- 
from his asi&istance* In return for thi» gen^'ouS'^ 
and noble behaviour, he had the mexpressibk sa>> 
tis&ction of w%iessing the successftil effects of > 
his goodness upon several persons, who were VBp^ 
^Nurently desdned for an untimely grave. 

Aiber a tedious journey of twenty^igbt mi]e% 
lx» which he had forded the Ganges with extreme 
difficulty^ our author anived, on the 21st, at the- 
ancient city of Kinaouge, situated on the small^ 
river Callinuady, that fcdls into the Ganges about, 
tvrenty miles bek>w Furmcki^MuL Previoaa toi 
the Mahometan conquest, Kinnouge was noikedi 
«iiodg the ii»>st wealthy and populoui cities of: 
Tiind wt a n . It is said to have contidned thirty 
thousand shops for the- sale of b^tle, and to have- 
afforded employment to sii thousand femala^dan- 
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red mdirums^ marks the ancient magnificence i^ 
this city ; though few distinct vestiges .now exist, 
except iKnne part of a temple erected to the ho- 
nour 'of Setahf the wife of Ram, which has been 
exorcised by some zealous mussulman, and con- 
ii^rted into a place of worship ; but, as the pre- 
!8ent race of Indian Mahometans are supinely re-> < 
gardless of their prophet and his religion, the 
mosque is now denied and abandoned. This an* 
cient edifice was conducted of stone, but in se- 
veral cavities formed by the rain, our Author ob- 
-served parts of brick wall, sunk twenty feet be* 
neath the level of the town, and the inhabitants 
^fiirm, that small pieces of gold^ and silver are 
frequency discovered among the foundations. 
. This cky was plundered by l^e Mahrattas, who 
.also laid waste the adjacent country, previously 
to the battle of Panifrett, in 1761. After this 
event, which proved of the utmost importance to 
the Mahometan power, in Upper India, Ahmed 
Khan Bungish, the chief of Fumickabad, took 
possession of the districts of Kinnouge, which, 
under his government, began to emerge from its 
ruinous state, «nd assumed symptoms of a reco- 
ivery that are Jiow t^ntirely effaced* 
. Proceeding for about eighteen miles, our au- 
thor arrive, on the 33d, at the village Khodah 
Gunge, in the tenitorv of Muzzufier Jung, an in- 
dolem yaung man, wno is tributary to Assof-^ud* 
Dowlah* 

Next day, Mr, Forster reached Furruckabad, 
where he contrived to elude the company, of his 
Patau acquaintance, (whose pleasures began to 
grow expenaiye, and very noisy) and to enter the 
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En^ish acdllery cam|>, where he was i^ceived 
with poUteoesfty. and tieated with every mavk of 
hospitality and attendon. 

At the expiiadoQ of four days, he restimed him 
journey y and rode to Kytterah, a large vifiageyOti 
the western side of the Ganges, fix>in whence he 
proceed^ next morning to Allahapoor, where 
•there is only one house (^entertainment, and tbtft 
affords no nocturnal accommodation. After sup- 
per, oyr author proposed to the hostess, that they 
should pass the night under the same roof; biit 
the dame, mistaking the purport of his desire, 
and being roused to indignation at the idea of its 
indecency, saluted him with a torrent of reproach* 
** In the exercise of the tongue," says Mr. For- 
ster, << a female of Hindostan has but few equals, 
and if she has ever followed a camp, I will pro- 
nounce her invincible on any ground in Europe. 
An English woman, educated at our most noted 
seminaries, and skilled in all the various cmnpass 
of debate, will, perhaps, on some int^^sting oc- 
casion, maintain the combat for an hour, which 
then terminates in blows and victory ; but an In- 
dian dame, improved by a few campaigns, has 
been known to wage a colloquial war^ without in- 
troducing one manual effort, |br the space.of three 
days, sleeping and eating, at seasonable int^i^- 
vals." Of this description was the vUulent land- 
lady, who declared, with all the semblance of 
outrageous virtue, that our*author should.not sleep 
within the limits of her habitation. At length, 
however, the European resolutely plsoited his bed 
in the midst of her apartment, and, disclaiming 
the idea of any improper conduct, advised her to 
dispose of herself adcording to her ow;n inclina- 
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iaoas^ Tht eaUf^ged Afflatic, obtaiiiing no atten- 
<i<m to her clasnoroQs refusal, vas glad to com- 
<|>oiind tiie business, and to accept of a small pe- 
•cmuarjr compensation &r die injury her character 
taight st^er. 

• Next day, oifir traveller went to Badam, stud to 
kave been fotmded four hundred years ago, by one 
4)f the Seljukian monarchs. From a large and el- 
egsHM: city, it Is now sunk into an msigniiicant, 
mouidering town. The ruins of the fort exhibit 
« moiiafying picture of fallen grandeur, as the 
fdace of die fidr attendant, and die soothing min-^ 
strely is occupied by the sanguinary wolf and the 
Judeous owl* Om* author passed the evening in 
compcuiy with some Indum females; who, for a 
iBoderate compensadon, Averted him with laugh- 
ing, dancing, and singing, dll ntidnighw 

After a wearisome journey, of twenty-eight 
Hules, through a lonely inhospitable country, our 
traveller arrived at Owlah, a town once crowded 
with inhabitants, and embellished with a variety 
qS publick bmldings, but now verg^g to ruiU) and 
many of its streets choked upwilh fallen houses* 
Oa the 3d of February, Mr. Forster visited 
Shahabad* a large village in the district of Fyze- 
olIahrKhui, vrfaose country evinces the beneficial 
effects of enccMiraging husbandry, and the aid of 
«B actKve government. Populous villages, skirted 
by beautmil fields of com, are seen on all sides,. 
wd the independent spirk which pervades every 
class of the natives, clearly demonstrates their ab- 
iKHTence of despotism- 
Next day, our author proceeded to Rampourj a 
wealthy t^^ populous town, and the residence of 
Fyze-uUah-Kban, here he remained dll the Sth^ 
O 2 
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And then continued his journey to McMradabad^ si^ 
tuated on the banks of the river Ramgunga. It 
was once a place of considerable importance, but, 
like many other cities of Hindostan, it is at pre* 
sent greatly decayed. Among the few remains 
of its pristine grandeur, is a hot bath, where Mr. 
Forster performed the ci^tomary ablutions, on bis 
reception among his new brethren, as a Moghul 
officer, employed in the vizier's service. Having 
pften seen rupees of the ccunage of Moradabad, he 
is inclined to suppose that a mint has been estab^- 
lished at tliis place, though now confounded with 
the wrecks of other buildings. 

Quitting Moradabad early on the next morning, 
our traveller had a complete view of the lofty noiv 
therh mountains, whose. heads are encrusted with 
perpetual snows* They extend nearly in a parat 
lei from east to west, and seem to form the nor- 
thern barrier between Hindostan and Thibet* At 
the end of twenty-four miles, he reached the vil- 
lage Amruah, where the body of a notorious rob- 
ber, suspended by the heels from a tree, affords a 
useful spectacle to persons who are naturally in- 
clined to unlawful courses. Travelling^ however, 
is seldom attended with danger, in.this part of In- 
dia, as may be sufficiently proved by Mr^Forster's 
example, who never met with impediment or ill 
usage, though totally unprotected, but, on the con- 
^trary, received civility from all, and kindness £roin 
the generality of the natives, to whom he address- 
ed himself upon any occasion. 

Arriving at Chandpour, on the 1 Ith, he took 
into his service an old woimded soldier, as the want 
of an attendant had subjected him to fliany incon^ 
veniencies, and the serauce keepers hsauniformly 
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expressed a (^slike agsdnst paying the requisite 
attentioiis to his horse. Proceeding to the village 
of Burroo> he fouiKl that the place afforded no pub* 
lick accommodation for passengers $ but the pom- 
pous language of his brave veteran^ who entitled 
bini9 ^^ A Moghul officer of the vizier's going to 
join the army forming against the Sicques," pro- 
cured him an hospitable reception among the in- 
habitants. * 

A ride of twenty wtwo miles brought our author, 
on the I2thy to the town of Najebabad, built by 
Najeb-ud-Dowiahy who foresaw that its situation 
would facihtate the commerce of Kashmire. This 
iodiK^ement, withadesire of establishing a martfor 
•the Hindoo Mountaineers, probably infiuenced the 
choice of a spot, which, being low, and surround- 
ed with marshy grounds, was otherwise unfavour- 
able for the site of a capital town. About a year 
after the death of this chief, the fort of Nadeb 
Ghur, which is contiguous to the town, was cap- 
tured by the Mahrattas, and, since that period, 
Najebabad has gradually fallen from its import- 
«BGe, and is now apparently dependent on the 
languishing trade of Kashmire. 

The only caravansera in the place being occu- 
pied, our author deemed himself fortunate in ob- 
taining admittance at a cook's shop, where minc- 
ed meat, dressed in ' the manner of forced meat 
balls, and stewed beef, were prepared in a savoury 
^manner. Whilst he was partaking of the provisi- 
ons, at this resort of news mongers, idlers, poli- 
ticians, and disbanded soldiers, a boy came in, 
and asked whether any travellers were going to 
Jumbo or Kashmire^ as the Kahiah, or caravan, 
would depart on the next day. In addition to 



this iBteUigencei Mr. Forster kamed, that abocst 
a hundred iimlcsy laden with raw silk^ootloii cloths 
And ordinary calicoes, had already moTcd to the 
skirts of the town* Having been liumished willa 
a recommendatoFy letter to a banker at Najeb 
Ghur, who has the general charge of dispatchstf^ 
kafilahs, he was introduced by him to the mer- 
rhantS) who received him into their company as a 
Turk, going to purchase shawls at Kaahmire; 
his aervantyhowever^ was adjudged unfit for such 
a journey as lay before then)« and his place was 
accordingly filled by a Kashmiriaii, who was exr 
celleutly adapted for ,tbe European's purpose, as 
being tolerably conversant with a great part of 
India and A^haoistan) and being thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole plan of an Indtan joiur*> 
jieyf he made the requisite prq>araii(His> and took 
upon himself every trouble, whik his emplf^or 
indulged in hearing . ourious anecdotes, oi- m 
smoking his pipe* 

. On the UUi, the travellers proceeded to Ram^ 
naghur, a village that is ia ruins, but having a 
large well of Water* it is usually visited by pasr 
sengers* 

Next day they arrived at Lall Dong, the north- 
ern limit of the vizier's temtory,. which is separ 
rated from Siriognaghurby a rivulet. A delay at 
this place, cm account of the kafiiah^ gave caa 
author an opportunity of drawing the £[^wing 
aketch of the smTounding objects, and th» ceo.- 
nomy of a caravan. 

The country between Najeb Ghur and this 
frontier is chiefly a waste, covered with low wood, 
and ill supplied with water. The inbabitiuits in.. 

-m^d our European that, Ifl the time of Najeb- 
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ud-Dowlah, the land, now overrun with wood, 
was a well cultivated plain ; but such is the pre- 
carious state of the territories of Hindostan, ow- 
ing to an inert disposition which pervades the 
body of the people, that its welfare must depend 
in a great measure on the ability and executive 
talents of an individual, and, as a succession of 
able rulers is a rare event in the history of na- 
tions, we need not be astonished at the misfor- 
tunes, which, at various times, have befallen the 
most valuable provinces. Yet on the other hand, 
the exertions of an active prince are infallibly at- 
tended with the most brilliant success. Houses 
are erected with facility, at a moderate expence ; 
and the implements of husbandry are of so sim- 
ple a construction, that most cultivators, with a 
- small share of an artificer's assistance, can make 
their own machines. 

The greatest extent ol plain, lying on the north 
side of the rivulet, the kafilah encamped on the 
Siringnaghur quarter, where the travellers were 
busily employed in preparing for the ensuing 
journey of three days, which lay through a forest. 
The heat of the day beginning to grow very in- 
tense, it was necessary to provide some shelter 
against the solar rays. Our author accordingly 
purchased a large black kummel, or blanket, 
which being extended slantingly over a light 
bamboo frame, upheld by two supporters, and 
fiutened with small pins, formed an excellent 
bubstitute for a tent. His baggage corresp«iding 
with the strength of his horse, consisted of a thin 
mattress, a quilt, a canvass portmanteau, contain- 
ing a few changes of linen, and the aforemention- 
ed kummul. These aytlcles,.with an oil bag, car- 
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Tied by the Kashmirian, afforded a sufficient nc- 
commodation, and in &ct, a lai^ equipage would 
only have created unfavourable sus^c^ons amoog 
the Asiatics, and in all probability might have 
subjected him to heavy imposts^ and unpertinent 
investigation. 

.Quitting the spot of encampment on the 22d9 
the iLafiiah penetrated twelve miles through the 
mountains, by a north-west course, sind halted 
for the evening! in the vicinity of a small, but ex- 
•cellent stream. In the course of this day's jour- 
ney, Mr* Forster frequently remarked the eaae 
and dexterity with which the mules, though hea- 
vily laden, clambered up the ste^ and rugged 
paths. The proprietors of the goods had ap- 
pointed agents to accompany the kafilah. These 
,persons are not the ultimate venders of the mer- 
chandise, but they contract to pay the difFereat 
duties, and to deliver it safely at the destined 
maru A small number of tents is provided to 
shelter the packages from inclement weather ; as 
the kafilah seldom rests at any town or village. 
A good sui^Iy «f water, and a plain for the ac- 
commodation of the cattie, are all that are looked 
for by the carriers, who affirm, that in addi- 
tion to the advantage of pasturage, a plain is tbe 
most effectual security against robbers* 

Next day, the travellers proceeded eighteen 
miles further into the forest, and halted near a 
large water course* This day an occurrence hap- 
pened, which involved our .a^uthor in a serious 
difficulty* The fatigue of passing over a tract of 
deep sand, and the extreme heat of the w^thcar 
induced him to indulge himself with a pipe ; but 
while he was enjpyii^ l^s wigale beneath the 
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yerdant umbrage of a tree, he unfortlmately lost v 
sight of the kafilah. The ground in fh>nt being 
completely cohered with leaves, it was impossible 
to discover any appearance of a^ road, and when 
he mounted, his horse would not move, but with 
great reluctance, in any direcdon* At length, 
however, after many fruitless attempts to disco* 
ver a track or habitation, our author fell into a 
narrow path, which brought him, through a long 
space of woody desert, to a ^Ih^, where the 
inhabitants hindly termin^ed his distress, by of- 
feiing to conduct him to the halting plfice of his 
companions. 

On the 24th, the travellers entered Jumah, a 
little hamlet, containing a few scattered houses, 
within a mile of the Ganges, which is there about 
two hundred 'yards broad, and from ten to fifteen 
feet deep.- About half ar mile below the passage* 
is. a bed of rocks, extending from the east side 
more than halfway across the river. The stream* 
has nearly a southern course, skirted on the west- 
cm side by an uncultivated level, overrun with 
liru^rwood, and on the other by a thick, gloomy 
fmiest, tenanted only by the besusts of the neld. 

Next morning, our author crossed the river at 
the fbrry of Nackerghaut, and quitthig the kafi- 
lah, which was to remam some time i^ Jumah, 
he proceeded with the Kashmirians, and a small > 
party of merchants, who Were carrying cotton to 
the town of Nhan. On his astival at the west- 
ern shore of the Ganges, he was laid under a con- 
tribution of two ropeesj by the stotionary officer, 
who alkdged that he seemed to travel-very much 
at his ease, and was, therefore^ indisputably, able* 
t6 pay tliat sum* Our European endeavoured to- 
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excuse himself, by ui^g, that he ^d not pos- 
sess aoy property liable to taxation, but his argu- 
ment was totally disregarded, and as the demand 
of the officer was enforced by a party of match- 
lock men, he prudently gave up the unequal 
contest, and paid the stipulated sum with decent 
resignation. 

Being rejoined by the kafilah, he arrived on the 
26th at the village Khalsawala. The caravan 
halted on a pleasant green, adjoining the village, 
and skirted by a wood, through which a trans- 
parent stream meandered in the most delightful 
manner. From its enticing appearance, our au- 
thor was inclined to bathe, and retired for that 
purpose into the thickest part of the wood, where 
he discovered a great mmiber of peacocks and a 
variety of other birds, one of which resembled 
the common fowl in plumage and formation, but 
its flight was remarkably active, and its size di- 
minutive. 

On the 28th, the European proceeded to the 
town of Dayrah, which, though small, is neatly 
built, and very populous. It is the residence of 
the. Siringnaghur rajah, and may properly be. 
called the capital of the lower division of Siring- 
naghur, which includea a space of level country, 
between the larger chain of northern mountains, 
and a range of scattered hills on the south. 
Through these hills, the Sicqups have an unre- 
strained access into the country, and dreading no 
opposition from Zabitah Khan, they can pene- 
trate at pleasure into the lower districts of Si- 
lingnaghur. The chief resides at a town bear- 
ing the common name of the territory, which 
lies about one hundred miles to the north, and 
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by the east of Lall Dong. Owing to the inacti- 
vity of the present rajah, the Sicques have been 
enabled to exact a regular tribute from the coun-* 
try. 

After a delay of some days, occasioned by the 
duties imposed on the kafilah, the travellers pro- 
ceeded to Kheynsapoor. At this place they saw 
two Sicque horsemen, who had been sent from 
their country to receive the afore-mentioned tri- 
bute. From the high respect shown to these 
men, and the excellence of their accommodati- 
ons, Mr. Forster ardently wished for the power 
of migrating into the body of a Sicque, or of as- 
suming such an appearance. </ No sooner,** 
says he, ^ had the cavaliers alighted, than beds 
were provided for their repose, and their horses 
were supplied with green barley, pulled out of the 
field. The kafilah traveUers were content to lodge 
on the ground, and expressed their thanks, fcM* 
permission to purchase what they required. 
Such is the difference between those who are in, 
and those who are out of power." 

On the 6th of March, the caravap crossed the 
^umna, and halted on the western bank. This 
river flows with a clear stream, towards the 
south-east, and its breadth is much the same wit^ 
that of the Ganges. No cultivation appears in 
the vicinity of Jumna ; though a spacious plain 
extends en the western side, and might be wa- 
tered without much difficulty. The Siringpag- 
hur territory, which tem^nates in this part^ is 
bounded by the distiicts of independent Ilin^oo 
vajahs on tiie north and north-east ( by Oude on 
the sou^; hy the Jumna on the west and north- 

v.x^ P 
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west ; and b^ the dominions of the Sicques on the 
south-west. 

Between Lall Dong and the Ganges, the coun- 
try forms, with little interruption, a continued 
chsdn of sylvan hills. The elephant abounds in 
these forests, but it is of an inferior size and 
quality to that found in the Malay, and Chitta- 
gong quarters, and is therefore only valued for its 
teeth. 

From the Ganges to the Jumna, the road lie* 
through a spacious valley, of good soil, but in- 
terspersed with wood, and very thinly inhabited- 
The general food of the natives is wheatcn bread 
and peas, the latter being commonly. made into 
soup. Our author partook of these provisions, 
and affirms, that he never ate a meal with a 
higher relish. The revenue of Siringnaghur is 
computed at about twenty lacks of rupees, but 
our author's cursory view of the country was in- 
sufficient to enable him to form an accurate 
judgment upon the subject. The officer on the 
western side of the Jumna, taxed him in^he sum 
of two rupees, alledging that he was liable to the 
duty himself, as being merely a passenger, and 
unconnected with any traffic that might prove 
advantageous to the country. Esteeming himself 
fortunate in felling under no minuter notice, Mr. 
Forster paid the demand without hesitation. 

Continuing his route through the hamlets Ka- 
ridah and Coleroon, our author with his servant, 
two Kashmirians and a Sunaffe, quitted the kafi- 
lah, and on the 9th arrived at Nhan, the residence 
of a chief, whose territory bears the name of the 
town, and who made a publick entry, at the period 
of Mr. Forster's visit. 
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The Sicques having usurped a division of the 
Nhan country, that extends to the southward of 
the Punjah, and borders upon their territories, the 
rajah took the field, in order to*ecover his dis- 
tricts. In the course of his warfare, he acquired 
much military credit, but was at length obliged 
to sue for peace ; nor were his conquered lands 
restored, till he consented to remit a tribute of 
two thousand rupees to a certain Sicque chief. 
« This sum," adds our author, " may appear tri- 
fling in a country where specie is plentiful, and 
' the mode of living, conformably, luxurious and 
extravagant J but amongst these mountaineers, 
whose manners are rude and simple, who seek 
for little else than the necessaries of life, which 
are produced to them in great abundance, this 
amount is important, and to collect it, requires 
even oppressive exertion." 

In consequence of this war, the inhabitants and 
foreign merchants of the town were laid under a 
heavy contribution, and it is extremely probable 
that the chief, who has discovered what the peo- 
ple can bear, will contrive to reap the benefit of 
the impost, though the cause is done away. 
. The rajah of Nhan made an entry into his ca- 
pital, not as the illustrious Macedonian entered 
Babylon, but with a few horsemen, wretchedly 
apparelled, and contemptibly mounted. Indeed, 
had they been better equipped, both themselves 
and their steeds would have made but an indiffe- 
rent figure, after clambering up at least six miles 
of a steep mountain, that supports the town of 
Nhan. The chief, a handsome young man, ra- 
ther above the middle stature, and of a bright, 
olive complexion, w^ clad in a yellow silk vest 
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and a red turban; his arms consisted of a si^re^ 
a bofWy and a quiver of bttows* Netwithstaadhic^ 
bis gikv«iasaiDd frequent exactiattH he is greatlf 
beloved by the^wople, who run in cro^s toe gob« 
gratulate him <m his safe ?etum« They stated 
htm without nose er tumult, by an indhmtion cf 
the body, and touching the .head with the right 
hand, at the SMue time hailing him their father 
and protector ; while the chief in return address- 
ed them, as he passed, in the most aSeclioBattt 
and interesting terms, which evid^itly operated 
like a^troke of magic, to obliterate the recoUec«- ' 
ti<m of every burden, and to hush to silence the 
lising complaint. Such were the advaBtai|»es re* 
suiting to this warlike jmnce, 1^ a ha^m oooi* 
hination of urbanity, courage, and genei^Ry. 

Quitting Nhan on the 13th at nooi^ dur tm- 
veller proceeded tQ the viHage Sakanndb, at the 
distance of eight miles* Here he first saw, since 
his departure from Europe, the Scots fir trees 
and the willow, which delights, as with us, in 
shading the crystal stream with its verdant bo-» 
nours. From the suinmitof the Nlum hil],theplains 
of Sirbend present a wide prospect to the south-* 
east, south, and south-west ; the view to the 
northward is terminated at a short distance, by 
mountains white with eternal snow* 

Little danger being now iucurred from travel- 
ling in small bodies, as the mountains fonn a na- 
tural barrier against the incursions of the l^c* 
ques or other marauders, Mr* Forster's party, 
from this place to BeHaspour, was small* A 
Kashrouian trader in small wares accompanied 
him from Najeb Ghur, and he proved, at all times, 
a very pleasant and serviceable companioni 
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On the 1 3th reached Sudowra, a village, situ- 
ated OQ a lofiy eminence* The road this day led 
through a i»oody and mountainoas country-) said 
to abound wkh a variety of wiM beasts. A tiger 
kad newly marked our traveller's path ivitli th« 
unpre9«on of his feet, but fortunately no accident 
occurred) and Mr. Forster was comfortably lodg» 
ed) towards evening, in the front of a Hindoo 
retail shop» where some excellent peas and -wheat- 
en cakes were served up for his supper, after the 
fatigues and perils of the day. 

The next day's journey consisted in chn^nng 
fiteep mountams, where, our author observes, he 
was obtiged to walk the greatest part of the way, 
from the height being almost perpendicular ; the 
evening brought l^m to Lawasah, containing a 
few scattered houses and one shop, the master 
of wMch is described as an unfair dealer, and a 
noisy wrangler; but as he is the only man of his 
profession in the placs^ travellers must either 
subnut to lus impertinence and extortion^ or o- 
therwise take the precaution. to lay in a stock of 
provisions at Sudowra* 

Passing Coultie, where the Nhan country is 
bounded by the small district of Bojepour, our 
author arrived on the 17th at the village o£ Kun- 
da,aQd thence proceeded, through Durmpour, to 
Gowrah. During the heat of the day, he halted 
near a water mill, the first he had seen in India. 
Its construction was similar to that of a European 
mill, but its workmanship was coarser and its 
mechanism more simple. In the evening the 
little party approached a farmer's cottage^ and re- 
quested permission to deposit their baggage, and 
to repose under one of his sheds. The farmer 
P2 
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candidly said, (looking earnestly at oui* author,) 
he was apprehensive that an outside lodging 
would not satisfy them. He was, in fact, suspi- 
cious of some treacherous design, and it was some 
time before he could believe, that they had really 
sought his house for shelter* At length, how- 
ever, the Kashmirian showed him some small 
wares for sale, and the travellers were then suf' 
fered to occupy the front of the habitation* 
> The districts of Hundah and Gowrah are call- 
ed the Barrah Tukrah, or twelve portions, being 
certain divisions of territory bequeathed by a 
chief of Bellaspour, to his younger son» about fif* 
teen years ago- The petty states are ill govern- 
ed, and it is only among them that a traveller, 
from the Ganges to Kashmire, incurs the riskojf 
being plundered. 

Continuing his journey through Tayanaghur, 
Mr* Forster arrived on the 20th at Bellaspour, 
the residence of the ranee, or female ruler of the 
Kalour territory. This town is situated on the 
south-east aide of the Setloud, or Sutludge, the 
most easterly of the five .rivers, from which the 
Persian name, Punjab, is affixed to the tract of 
country lymg between Sirhend and the Indus. 
Bellaspour is weH built, and exhibits a regularity 
in its construction, tiuU: is but seldom seen in 
these parts. The streets are paved, though ra- 
ther roughly, and the houses, built of stone and 
mortar, have a very neat appearance. The Set- 
loud, a very rapid stream, is at this place about 
three hundred feet broad. 

Kalour is bounded on the north by the Kan- 
grah districts ; on the east by a large tract of 

mtry, called Busser; on the south by Nhan; 
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isd'oti the west by the Punjab. Its revenue is 
computed at twelve lacks of rupees. 

On Mr^Fofster's arrival at Bellaspour, he found 
the ranee engaged in hostilities with the chief of 
KiAgrah, on the border of whose country her 
araay was then encamped. This seemed so im- 
portant an event to the mountaineers, that tliey 
considered the hills and forests of Bellaspour as 
the theatre of luiiversal war, and so deeply was 
it impressed on their minds that, in all probabi- 
lity, they would have regarded the siege of Troy 
and the . conflicts on the Scamander as mere 
skirmishes, and would have allowed no other de- 
gree of comparison, than that women were the 
cause of them both. 

- To give our readers some idea of this eventful 
matter, we present them with the following con- 
cise remarks :'*'Toward8 the northern limit of 
Kalour, is a strong hold, on an eminence, called 
the Kote Kangrah, the reduction of which de- 
tfuned Acbar*,.who commanded the expedition 
in person, a whole year. To reward one of the 
officers who had signalised himself in this ser\ ice, 
Acbar presented him with the captured fort, 
and a considerable portion of the adjacent territo- 
ry. The descendants of this chief continued in 
possession till the period of our author's travels, 
when the rajah of Kangrah ravaged the districts, 
and besieged the fort. In consequence of this 
procedure the Mahometan chief, distrusting his 
own strength, implored assistance from the fiel- 

* Acbar is said to have been the first Mahometan 
prince» who reduced the northern mountains of Hin- 
dostaa to the obedience of the empire. 
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laspour ranee, who, with the spirit of a true 
heroine, espoused the quarrel of her neighbour* 
i^^nst the rajah of Kangrah, who now vainly 
asserts, that she knew his country to be destitute 
of defence, and therefore seized the occasion of 
augmenting her own power. 

These wars tended greatly to derange our au- 
thor's measures of progress, especially as there 
was attached to the Kangrah army, through 
which he must necessarily pass, a body of Sic- 
ques who had impressed even this sequestered 
region with a lively terror- The two Kashmiri- 
ans, now his only companions, were averse to any 
motion till they should receive a reinforcement. 
At length however, they consented to proceed to 
the Bellaspour camp, as being compelled to ac- 
knowledge that there was a greater probability of 
meeting with passengers there than in the town* 

On Uie evening of the 23d, they crossed the ri- 
ver Setloud, in a ferry-boat, and halted at a small 
village opposite to Bellaspour. A Tumboo-shall 
kafilah had encamped on the northern side of 
the town, in its way to Dehli and Lucknow, with 
the proprietors of which Mr. Forster formed an 
acquaintance, and through their influence with 
the collector of the customs, he was permitted to 
pass without hesitation* The people of the ka- 
filah were extremely desirous to know his story, 
which he accordingly suited to time and circum- 
stances, in the following manner : ^' I informed 
them," says he, " that I was a Turk by birth, 
and had come, when young, to India, where I 
was taken into the house of a person of distinc- 
tion, who brought me up; that, from my long 
residence in India, I had forgotten my native Ian- 
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guage; and that my time had been chiefly derot- 
ed to the emi^ments of a soldier, but that, be- 
ing disgusted with my profession, I had quitted 
the service, and become a travelling merchant." 
Thii| account was sufficiently plausible to obtain 
belief, and as our author varied his tale, according 
to the place or the disposition of his auditors, his 
disguise proved equal to his wish of concealment* 
Once, indeed, he was rather alarmed, by a pas- 
senger's observing, that he retained a Europeani 
and very useless custom, in hk writing, viz. that 
of writing from the left to the right; however, on 
being UAd that the TuHls used the same method, 
^e Asiatic censor i^peared satisfied, and the bu- 
siness dropped without further investigation. 
Some other inattentions to the forms of his new 
character likewise involved him in momentary 
difficulties ; but, either the want of penetration, 
or the good humour of his companionsfprevent- 
fid them from discovering any deception, and 
cheered the traveller with sanguine hopes of a 
successful termmation to his adventures. 

On the 24th the travellers quitted the Sctloud, 
and proceeded sixteen miles, till they arrived at 
the village Comour Hattee. At a retail shop our 
author procured wheat,, meal, peas, and boiled 
butter, which formed his common fare ; and by 
applying to the shop keeper in civil terms he was 
frequently indulged with the use of the front 
part pf the habitation. 

Afier devoting a little time to rest and refresK* 
ment, he proceeded to the Bellaspour army, where 
he found about three hundred horse, and eight 
thousand foot soldiers, huddled together on the 
declivity of a hill, in a state of filth and confusion* 
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Having resided four months on this spot, under 
small sheds, constructed of boughs, it may be na- 
turally supposed, that the effects resulting from 
their situation could neither have been pleasant 
nor salutary. Amidst the wretched hovels qf the 
soldiers, were four very ordinary tents, one of 
which was appropriated to the use of the gene- 
ralissimo, who being incapable, on account of his 
advanced age, of performing any active duty, had 
appointed a younger brother to the executive com- 
mand. The ranee, ^th her son, a youth of ten 
years old, and a favourite sunassee, had retired to 
an adjacent fortress, whence she issued her com- 
mands relative to the general operation of the 
war. 

Our author now found that he must expect no 
security in his progress towards the Kangrah ar- 
my, without the protection of an escort, and there- 
fore deemed it most advisable to wait upon the 
commander in chief, to obtain, if possible, so es- 
sential an accommodation. He accordingly pre- 
sented himself before the officer, whom he found 
sitting under a banian tree, and attended by the 
chief men of the army, who were partly naked. 
Some new levies were passing in review, that 
had come in from the woods. Their appearance 
was similar to that of the fawns and satyrs, de- 
scribed in heathen story, and their actions were 
so well suited to their aspect, that all the powers 
of a Prussian drill serjeant, extensive as they are, 
would have scarcely ever impressed them with a 
competent knowledge of military discipline. 

On approaching the chief, our author humbly - 
presented a rupee, laid on the comer of his vest, 
as an offering. It must here be observed, Khat 
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The flies were so Exceedingly troublesome in 
the Bellaspour army, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty Mr. Forster secured his food from their at- 
tacks. He seelVis inclined to think that a certain 
quantity of poison is contadned in the body of an 
Indian fly, as a nausea and sickness almost imme- 
diately succeed the Swallowing of it. He at first 
imagined that the disagreeable sensations he ex- 
perienced might ppdceed^from the motion of the 
insect in the stomach ; but, on examining one af- 
ter it had been discharged, he perceived it with*- 
out Mfe, though but a short time deprived of its 
natural air. 

The situation of the travellers in the camp was 
at once disgusting and Inconvenient. The heat 
was literally oppressive, and the air was grossly 
tainted by a compound c^ nauseous smells, ari- 
sing from the uncleanliness oi the peopte. Our 
author accordingly panted with impatience far his 
emancipation, and had in &ct resolved to embrace 
any mode of operation that might lead to a change 
of quaiters. This eagerness, h6W«ver, had al- 
most produced a mtasure which would, in ail 
probability, have caused a material failure of his 
plan. Two messengers, who were to visit the 
Kangrah camp, with proposals of peate, offered 
to conduct him kind his companions thither in 
safety ; atid our European had resolved to accept 
their oiTer, though strongly dissuaded by his two 
associates and the ehii^f ^ehobedar, who Ymani- 
mously entertmned ah ill (pinion of th^se mes- 
s«a(|erB* On the evening, however, precediog 
the intended d^iarture, ^e scheme, if dangerous, 

• A chobedar is a person who carries a silver s^ck 
before men of high station. 
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was hai^y rendered abortive, by the arrival of 
a drove of asses, laden with iron, the proprietors 
of which were pursuing the same route as our 
author. 

On the 29th, the united party comn^enced their 
journey from the camp, but just as they arrived 
at the boundary of Bellaspour, after a march olF 
eight miles, two of the Kangrah horsemen ap- 
peared in front, and plundered the unfortunate 
ironmongers, to the amount of a hundred rupees, 
which in these parts is accounted a very lai^e 
sum. They likewise seized on a Kashmlrian, 
who was at some distance from the company, 
and were in the act of stripping him, when he 
iou^y exclaimed that he was the servant of our 
author, whom he described as a person of dis- 
tinction. In consequence of this intelligence, 
which in reality was false, the cavaliers turned to- 
wai^ds Mr. Forster; but, on approaching, one of 
them remarked, tiwt he had the appearance of a 
balla audimee, or a t)erson above the ordinary . 
ckss, and should not suffer any molestation. 
Finding them so cLvilly disposed, the Eurc^an 
prevailed on them to release the Kashmirian and 
bis own servant, who had been taken in custo- 
dy during the parley. He was tiien informed, 
that two hundred Sicques, who had been re-- 
-Gently employed in the service of Kangrah, would 
seon make tiieir appearance. Terriqc and dis- 
couraging as this news must of necessity h%ve 
been to a perspn acquainted with ti^e licentious 
manners of Nanock's disciples, ouf author as- 
sumed an imdaunted kiok, and pushing his horse 
into a brisk trot, advanced x:apidly towards this 
formlds^e body, who received hbn with great at- 

V. X. Q 
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teniion, but without offering any violence. The>- 
had indeed, at first, supposed the approjach of the 
travellers to have been that of the enemy, and were 
accordingly preparing for the onsets to which*, they 
vehemently exclaimed, they were summoned by 
their prophet. Mr. Forster, in token of respect, 
had dismounted, and was leading his horse, when 
a Sicque, mounted on an active mare, touched 
him in passing ; the high-mettled animal, as if in 
contempt of man and horse, attacked them fiercely 
from the rear, and in the violent assault the Sic- 
que was thrown to the earth, and rolled with great 
rapidity to the bottom of the hill on which tl^ 
accident occurred. 

In the course of his descent, the wairtor left 
behind him his turi>an, sword and matchlock, loid 
suffered so complete a derangement as mig^t, m 
all likelihood, have roused the whole body of Sic- 
ques to vengeance, but on our author's evincing 
much sorrow for the disaster, and having as^i^- 
ously endeavoured to reinvest the fs^len eques- 
trian with his scattered appurtenances, he recdv- 
ed general thanks, and was permitted to pursue 
his journey in peace till the evening, when he 
safely arrived at the camp of the Kangrah, or, as 
he is frequently styled, from a more ancient name 
of his country, " the Katochin Chief." The tra- 
vellers regaled themselves this evening with great 
joy, having repelled a series of troubles, and hav- 
mg suffered greatly from hunger and fatigue, 
though they had only traversed a tract of about 
sixteen miles. A small body of cavalry was sta- 
tioned at this camp, the greater part of the forces 
being employed, under the command of the Ra- 
jah, in the siege of Kote Kangrah. The comawn 
road from hence lay through the town of Nadone, 
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and the district of Huriepour, but as these places 
were occupied by the Sicques, our author was 
GompeUed to deviate from the usual track, and 
proceed to the westward. 

On the 30th, he resumed his route, and accom- 
panied the iron merchants to the village Sooree. 
This place was a full day's journey out of the 
road, but most of the carriers were inhabitants of 
it, and naturally expressed a wish to see their 
fiiends and ^milies. 

To the eastward of Sooree, the travellers crossed 
a ridge of lofty mountains, and proceeded to Bom- 
toI, a small hamlet, situated on an eminence, 
buring the whole of this night, Mr. Forster was 
exposed to a copious and continued rain, yet such 
was the strength of his constitution, that his health 
received no injury. 

After a considerable delay, occasioned by the 
unfavourable weather, his companions^ quitted 
Bompal, and, on the 2d of April arrived at Chum- 
bab, a small village depending on the chiefship 
of Jessoul. A great portion of the road between 
Bompal and Chumbah lies through a valley, plea- 
santly watered by the Byas, on the northern side 
of which may be seen the level and fertile dis- - 
tricts of Huriepour. On the right hand side of 
the road, about mid-way, is a place of Hindoo wor- 
ship, erected on the brink of the Byas Gunge, 
which mns at the foot of the edifice, with a rapid 
stream of one hundred yards broad. The terri- 
tory of Kangrah, or Katochin, is bounded on the 
north and north-west by Huriepour ^ on the east 
by Chumbay ; on the south by Kalour ; and on 
the west by the Punjab. -The ordinary revenue 
has been estimated at seven lacks of rupees ; but, 
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at the period of our author's researches, it had suf- 
fered a material dixBinution, owing to the chief's 
alliance with the Sicques^ who i^pread nun and dis- 
tress around them wherever they ga< 

Alarmed at the idea of tliese marauders, who 
had invested the common track, our author's tit-> 
tie party, having been joined at the Beilaspoitf 
camp by the Ka^mirians, determined to quit the 
kafilah, and endeavoiur to reach Jumtboyby some 
unfrequented paths. They accordingly proceed- 
ed next day to Dada, a district dependent on the 
chief of Sebah* Tiie fort of Sebsili, pleasandf 
situated on the margin of a rivulet, was observed 
in the road, and in passing it Mr* Forster saw two 
Sicque horsemen strike a terror into the ehief 
and all his pe^le, though shut op within their 
strong hold. These cavaliers had been sent to 
collect the tribute imposed by the Sicques,on ail 
the mountain chiefs, from the Ganges to the 
Jumna, and as their demands had not been rea- 
dily complied with, they were holding that style 
oi langviage to the affrighted Hindoos, which a 
European magistrate would direct at a gipsy, or 
a sturdy mendicant. 

Quickening his pace, and going dbovH a mile 
in front of his companions, our author now fell 
in with a horseman, whose a]^arance was ex- 
tremely suspicious, but as the European was weU 
armed, and evidently the strcMnger man, he ap- 
prehended no danger from a rencounter. Seeing 
a stranger, and one whose equipment made him a 
fit subject /or plunder, the Asiatic demanded in 
a peremptory tone, what was his occupation, and 
the place of his abode. Mr. Forster's answers 
were neither gracious nor explanatory, and his 
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departure so abrupt, that the equestrian seemed 
offended at his careless deportment. 

About a quarter of a mile farther, our travel- 
ler met with another Sicque, well mounted, and 
iurm^ed with arms, who was evidently roam- 
mg in quest of some adventure. After recon- 
noitring the passenger attentively, and imagining, 
most ^obably from the length of his sword, and 
the animation of his countenance, that a contest 
might prove doubtful, he politely saluted him, 
and passed. On his joining his countrymen, 
however, who had halted at a short distance, a 
council was held on the subject of our author's 
property, the result of which was to return and 
seize it forcibly. But as the other travellers 
came up> just as the freebooters were arranging 
their plan of attack, they perceived the folly of 
molesting a person so strongly reinforced, and 
therefore rode off without giving any farther mor 
lestation* 

On the 4th, Mr. Forster arrived at Tulwara, a 
village in the district of Dutar, where the Sicque 
chief ha« built a small fort, that commands the 
adjacent territory. The country, to the south- 
ward, now assumed a level aspect, which had an 
effect peculiarly pleasing on ©ur author, whose 
eyes had been kmg disgusted with continued and 
accumulated chuns of mountains, the highest of 
which appeared to pierce the clouds. In the 
course of this day's journey, his party was re- 
duced to the Kashmirian trader and himself, as 
three Kashmirians, who had accompanied him 
from the Bellaspour camp, went on before, and 
his servant lagged behind. 

Towards evening, they observed a body of 
Q2 
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horsemen approaching^ who were kn^wn to h6^ 
Sicques, and consequently gave a serious alarm, 
which, however, proved ill founded. This party, 
consisting of about two hundred persons, rnanf 
of whom were Mahometans, ^as th^i marching 
into the Huriepour districts. The dismayed tra» 
vellers affected, with great composure of counte-, 
nance, to smoke their pipes, of which the Mu&- 
sulmen took a whiff, as they passed, at the same 
time promising them protection agsdnst any ill 
designs of their associates. After their depar- 
ture, the Kashmirian, transported with joy at lus 
^ fortunate escape, swore by his beard, that on 
reaching his evening quarters, he would offer to 
his national saint, two pennyworth of blown su- 
gar, in grateful acknowledgment for his unex- 
pected preservation. 

At Tulwara, they were accommodated with a 
convenient lodging. Here our author was joined 
by his servant, who had also been involved in the 
perils of the day ; and here tiie trader strictly 
performed his curious vow, and reprobated hi» 
companion's insensibility of the providential in- 
terposition that had been made on thdr behsdf* 
Mr. Forster vainly urged the merits of internal 
prayer and asserted, that he had already offered 
unfeigned thanks to Heaven for his escape. Tbia 
was a doctrine entirely repugnant to the creed of 
the Kashmirian, whose devotions consisted en- 
tirely of noisy and ostentatious ceremony, and he 
accordingly reproached the European, without 
the ability either to understand, or overthrow his. 
more enlightened and rational argument. 

On the 5th, our author proceeded to Badpour, 

-^ populous village in the Norpour district; cross- 

the Byas Gungah, m a ferry-boat, and came 
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Ato the Jumbo road, which has not yet been in- 
fested by the Sicques. 

Next day he reached Gungatau, where, in the 
passage of a rivulet, he was thrown from his 
horse into the water, and his papers were greatly 
injured by the unfortunate disaster. 

On the 7th he arrived at tlie to^vn of Noui-pour, 
^asantly situated on the summit of a hill, that 
k ascended by stone steps. Towards the south- 
east the country is open, well cultivated, and em- 
bellished with a winding stream of fine water, 
while the view is contracted to the west and north, 
by a lofty range of mountains, capped with snow, 
whence tlie wind derives a cool refreshing qua- 
lity, that is essentially useful in a quarter where 
the heat of the sun is almost insupportable. The 
town has the appearance of opulence and indus- 
try, and is the residence of the cliief of the Nour- 
pour districts, which are bounded on the north 
by the river Rawee ; on the east by a mountain- 
ous territory, called the Chambay country ; on 
the west by some small Hindoo districts, near the 
head of the Punjab; and on the south by Hurie- 
|Kmr. The revenues of Noui-pour are estimated 
at jbur lacks of rupees. It enjoys a st^te of more 
internal quiet, is less molested by the Sicques, 
and more equitably governed, than any of the 
surrounding territories. 

On the 9th, the travellers passed through the 
village Bunguree, and the next day crossed the 
Rawee, opposite to the fort of Bissouly. This 
central Punjab river, which runs near the city of 
Lahore, is very rapid, and about one hundred and 
twenty yards in breadth. In the ferry-boat were 
two Sicques, belcmging to the fort, of which they 
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bad taken possession, in consequence of being:' 
summoned to the assistance of the Bissouiy chief*^ 
Though this is the certain result of every con- 
nexion made with the Sicques, the infatuated 
mountaineers never &ils to crave their aid when, 
engaged in war. A neigbbouring chief had com- 
mitt^ some depredations on the Bissouiy dis- 
trictS) when the Sicques were called to repel the 
enemy 9 and to guard the fort ; but after perform- 
ing the required service, they refused to relin- 
quish their new situation. 

A rapid progress through this country, and 
av(Mding the track of the Sicques, were earnestly 
recommended to the travellers, who needed not 
such an admcMiition. The boatman at the ferry 
of Bissouiy made an exorbitant demand of hire 
cm this account, but the interference of the Sicque 
cavaHers, who discerned the imposition, obliged 
him to submit to more reasonable terms. The 
journey of this evening proved dreary and solita- 
ry, and gave a wrong bent to every spring of the 
imagination; for, if one cheerful or pleasing idea 
began to shoot forth, it was immediately destroyed 
by the prospect of a deserted village, a desolate 
country, and all the concomitant miseries of war» 

Aq obliging house-keeper accommodated our 
traveller, at the village Plassee, witK a more 
agreeable lodging than could possibly have been 
expected. His little tenement was composed of 
materials that had resisted the late conflagration 
of the country, and the proprietor, with his fami- 
ly, had resumed the quiet possession of it. Ob- 
serving that Mr. Forster was oppressed and lan- 
guid, in consequence of a fever caught on the 
road, he generously provided him with a bed,. 
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smd gave him every nonjirisfaintnt lEaf tlie house 

ContinuiDg his route, our aathdr arrived on the 
•1.1th) at the vidlage Boddooi, the residence of a 
petty chief, tributary to Jumbo* A fair being 
held at an adjacent hamlet, the travellers mixed 
with the numerous spectators of the festival, and 
witnessed, in the mhlh and good humour there 
predominant, a strong conti^t to the kite scene 
of wretchedness and devastatioR* Peace here 
waved her olive branch over the rustic habita- 
tions, and every sou) was attuned to harmonic 
pleasure. Among a variety of diversions, Mr. 
FcM*ster observed a wheel, with boxes suspended 
fi\mi its rim, for the purpose of whirling round 
such persons as are partial to »rial circuits. In 
consequence of his servant's delay, the European 
sustained a great inconvenience) but a Kashmi* 
rian family at Buddoo relieved it in some degree, 
by a friendly reception and a light supper. 

Next day our traveller proceeded to the vil- 
lage of Mancote, situated on an eminence, that 
is partially skirted by a small river. Here the 
European's troubles branched out anew, and in- 
vc^ved him in various difEculties. His Kashmi- 
Han companion having proceeded, by mistake, 
beyond the appointed place of rendezvous, there 
was no person either to prepare his food, or to 
take care of his horse. The shop-keeper, how- 
ever, at Mancote, notwithstanding the Hindoos 
hold in abomination the performaiKe of any me- 
nial office for strangers, afforded him great assist- 
ance, by giving him a shelter, a bed, ^nd some oC 
his household utensils, for holding the horse's 
com, and his own provision* 
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Being told of a mendicant Seidy who resided 
in the upper part of the village, and was celd>rated 
for his eminent sanctity, Mr. Forster presented 
himself to him, eicplained the nature of his situa- 
tion^ and earnestly requested his aid* It s^in9 
that our author had supposed, a man who existed 
on publick chanty would have cheerfully granted 
him the required assistance ; but the event proved 
how greatly he was mistaken. ^ Never,*' says 
he ^< did mitred priest, in all the plenitude of his 
power, rolling amidst the pluralities of benefice, 
regard a meagre curate with a deeper contempt 
of eye than did this haughty descendant of Ma-* 
hornet receive my supplication." After expatiar 
ting warmly on the difficulties that surrounded 
him, and throwing in a few strictures on the 
Seid's ungenerous conduct, the traveller received 
an ungracious promise of assistance, with this 
proviso, that he should himself produce fire- 
wood. Turning away with rage and vexation, he 
loudly reprobated a violation of what the rudest 
Mussulman holds sacred, the rites of hospitality* 
A stranger now interfered, and proposing to ad* 
just the embarrassment, carried our author to the 
house of a singing girl, who, on bearing the story 
of his wants, tucked up her gitfment with a smi- 
ling alacrity, and prepared to relieve them with- 
out delay. ^ It would have done your heart 
good," says the traveller, " to have seen this ho- 
nest girl baking my bread and boiling my peas, 
she did it with such good will, frequently observ- 
ing that I had conferred an honour upon her, and 
ultimately refused to v^ceptof any remuneration 
for her trouble." 
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On the 13th our European reached Mansir, a 
village consisting of a few houses, on the marg^in 
of a beautiful sheet of water, that is abundantly 
stored mth fish ; these, however, are considered 
«ES sacred or royal properly, and are accordingly 
permitted to live without molestation. The 
country now became more open, and the valleys 
better cultivated than any to the westward of 
' Bissouly. In the course of this day's journey, 
which was extremely pleasant, our author met 
with an encampment (^beggars, and in compH- 
ttM^e with their request, dismounted to take some 
refreshment. He describes them as a merry 
troop, and observes that his meal, though coarse, 
was cordially given, and accompanied with many 
Idnd and friendly expressions. At Mansir, the 
wife of a Mahometan oilman undertoc^ to provide 
his repast, but she took most unwarrantable 
emoluments out of an ilMressed supper, and her 
cat contrived, during the night, to lighten his 
baggage of his destined breakfast. 

Next day he resumed his journey through a 
dreary road, that lay for miles together between 
lofly luid perpendicular rocks. His progress 
was rendered peculiarly disagreeable, from the 
want of a com]»mion, emd theaspect of the coun- 
try gave a gloomy turn to his ideas, till at length 
he discovered, to lus great joy, a family sitting 
on a small verdant spot, where, availing them* 
selves <^the situation, they were grazing their 
cattle. He immediately joined the happy party 
' without ceremony, and was presented with a cup 
of butter-milk. The father told him that an op 
pressfve landlord had obliged him to quit his 
bouse, and seek a more peaceful habitation. One 
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of the £unUy millered mvch pm froia a lacerated 
•Sng^y aodas aU Europeans ave supposed!)^ the 
natives of India to besucgeonsy wizards, and artk*- 
lerymen, the ^est wascaUed upon for as«stasice^ 
which he adfiuoiateied grtttw, to their satirfao 
tion* I 

The appiKMxhof evaiing indmoed onr aothor to 
continue hi» rante, and he according'^ proceeded 
to the lower town of Jimihoy ^where,. seekxog ad- 
mission at a reared bouse^ he disooTered a person 
whO) about a month before, had travelled in comr 
psuiy with himi but had left the pmtf on aome 
service of disp«lcb« This man, being the servant 
of a KasluBAirian^ froxn whom Mr. Forster had 
brought aa iatrodi«etory let^r, ran hastily to fetoh 
his master, who soon appeaned, aaad insiated iia 
the stsanger's being lodged imsnediately in his 
house, though they were ohli^fed to proceed 1^^ 
ther in the midst of a copious and heavy abowec 
This jnafii immediately on their arriraiL, com^ 
menced a train (^civilities, and painful, yet incea- 
sant a;btentioiis« After ei^patiating, with jsurpris^ 
ing wanmtli ^»d YolubUity, on the extraordmary 
qualiUes and accompli^ments of his guest, in 
consequence of advice from his conrespondent at 
Lucknow, he congratulaled Mr* Forster on his 
stngulao* good fortime tn having met wsth him so 
early, as he would not have fom^ anothtr htneai 
xassi in Jumbo. 

On presenting a bUl for payment, which, from 
having been repeated]^ draiched in water, ad- 
hered together as if it had been pasted, Mr* For- 
st^ had occasion to a^aud the gemeijositf of the 
hanker at Jumbo, whc^ with much good nature, 
soaked the p^pcr m wiMber, and opOQed the foWs 
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with extreme caution^ till he was able to read the 
contents. Had he been disposed to have with- 
held the required sum, he had sufficient cause ; 
but, on the contrary, he readily acknowledged 
that the bill was good, and kindly observed, it . 
should have been of greater value, as the journey 
Jiadbeen long and fatiguing. 

Jumbo is situated on the declivity of a hill, and 
contains two distinct divisions, called the Upper 
and Lower Towns. The base of the eminence 
is washed by the river Rawee, about fifty yards 
broad, and generally fordable. Upon its banks 
are several mills for grinding com, which are 
.greatly superior, in point of construction, to any 
jothers seen by oui;, traveller in India. It seems 
^ey were introduced by th<3 Kaahmirians, vdio 
have added many improvements to the town. 

The articles of merchandize constituting the 
trade of Jumbo and Kashmire, are usually trans- 
ported by men, two of whom take the load of a 
strong mule, and the hire is fixed at the rate of 
four n^es for each carrier. The shawls, when 
transported from Kashmire, are packed in an ob- 
long bade, containii^ a certain weight or quantity 
teraned a biddery, the exterior covering of which 
is the hide <^ an ox or a buffaloe, strongly sewed 
with leather thongs. A Kashmirian carries his 
load in the same manner as a soldier's knapsack, 
and when disposed to rest, he places a slick be-> 
Death it, in manner of a crutch, whidi suf^rts 
the load, and assists him in walking. Two cau* 
ses ane asaigoed for -ewj^yingmejay rather than 
beasts of bi^then, in this servioe. It is said that 
the chiefs bordering on either side of the river 
Chinaun, have agreed that no fixed bridge shall 

V. X. R 
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be erected} or boat stationed on that tstream. 
Others ascribe a cause which seems more forci- 
ble; the stupendous height, and steepness of the 
intervening mountains, which render the passage 
exceedingly dangerous, if not inTpracticable, to 
either horses or mules. 

According to the best and most authentic ac- 
counts, it appears, that Jumbo continued to in- 
crease in power, wealth, and commerce, till the 
death of Runzeid Deve, which happened in 1 770. 
At this period, the present chief, in direct oppo- 
•sition to the intentions and express desires of his 
&ther, seized on the government, consigned one 
of his brothers, the intended successor, to an un- 
timely death, and imprisoned another, who con- 
trived to escape, and sought the protection of the 
Sicques. 

That warlike, yet predatory people, were de- 
lighted with obtaining so fevourable a pretext for 
•entenng Jumbo, and promised to espouse the 
cause of the fugitive with zeal and vigour. A 
ismall sum had been annually exacted by them 
from the inhabitants of Jumbo,4hough in a much 
smaller proportion than what was levied in the 
adjacent territories ; but now, under pretence <rf 
assisting an injured person, they laid waste the 
most vsduable of the districts, and, at the period 
of our author's travels, they were prosecuting a 
vigorous war against thex:hief, whose oppressions 
had alienated tibe hearts of his people^ and who^ 
to orowQ his ill fortune, had called in a party of 
Sicque mercenaries, commanded by^a powerful 
officer, who has erected a fort at the south en- 
trance of the principal pass, leading to the Pun- 
jabi 
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Mr. Forster's Kashmirian host, who continued 
to oppress him with superfluous civilities, had a 
brother residing in the same house, who wasconiin^ 
edin his room by the rheumatism. As he possessed 
a pleasant, sck:iable temper, with much useful in- 
formation, his conversation was highly amusing 
to our autluH*, and contributed greatly to his know^ 
1^1^ of this part of India* This afHicted Asia- 
tic likewise gave some directions for his conduct 
in Kashmire, which were deUvei^ed with an air of 
candour, and evidently void of design. The day 
precedmg our European's departure, he called 
him into his apartment, and addressed him in the 
following terms : " My friend, you are now about 
visiting a country whose inhabitants are of a cha- 
racter different from any you have hitherto seen, 
and it is indispensibly requisite that you should 
be cautious and diligent, for they are a keen and 
subtle peoples You must, in particular, resolve 
to vnthstand the solicitations of my brother, who 
is now in that country, and will, most probably, 
attempt to borrow your money ; for if you lend 
him a rupee, the money will be lost. Make your 
disbursements only on delivery of the goods, and 
however urgent he may be, steadily refuse to 
make any advance." This advice, wholly divest- 
ed of a tendency to promote the interests of his 
family, at the expence of equity, displayed a sin- 
gular trait of honesty in the Kashmirian, and 
proved essentially useful to his grateful auditor. 

In consequence of the. fluctuating state of the 
export and import duties, which have been gra- 
dually dimiuishing since the accession of the pre- 
sent chief, Mr. Forster was unable to ascertain 
the amount of the Jumbo revenue; but the cur- 
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rent information of the country states the ordi- 
nary receipt at five lacks of rupees, exclusive of: 
the produce of Buddoo and Chinanah, which do 
not indeed form immediate appendages of Jum.- 
bo, but are so intimately dependent on its policy, 
that their limits are thrown into one description. 
" This united territory," says our author, ^ is 
bounded on the north by the riyer Chinaun ; on 
the east by independent Hindoo districts ; on the 
south by Bissouly ; and on the west by the Pun- 
jab." 

Quitting Jumbo on the 1 7th of April, Mr. For- 
ster proceeded with a Kashmirian servant to the 
village of Dunshaulah, where he arrived, after a 
painful pedestrian journey of twenty miles. His 
&et were so severely bruised and excoriated^ that 
he could scarcely walk, and he was obliged to 
wrap them up in bandages, soaked with oil, be- 
fore he could possibly proceed ten miles farther, 
to the village of Nagrolah. During this part of 
the journey, Mr. Forstcr paid, at the different 
custom-houses, certsun small fees, which were 
not in reality lawful charges'; but, being known as 
a stranger, and one whose appearance seemed 
suitable to their designs, the officers seldom per- 
mitted him to pass without a contribution. 

Though the lacerations in his feet were 'ex- 
tremely painful, especially at his first setting o£P, 
he continued his route in tolerable spirits, being 
protected by the quiet disposition of the people, 
and sure of obtaining a nocturnal repast and ac- 
commodation. At Dunshaulah he slept on a 
large blanket, in a retail shop, and supped on 
some spiced meat and biscuits j and at Nagrolah 
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he was entertained by a Mahometan family, who 
supplied tim with a standing bed* ^ 

Proceeding, on the 19th, up a steep and lofty 
hill, the intense heat of the sun had nearly over- 
powered him, when, on a sudden, he foimd him- 
self at the summit of the eminence, where some 
charitable Hindoo had erected a small pleasant 
building, that was well supplied with pots of wa- 
ter. Beneath this hospitable shelter he was per- 
mitted, though a Mussulman in appearance, to 
repose himself after hi& journey till the ensuing 
morning. Many Hindoos came in for the bene- 
fit of the shade and the water, and observing that 
the European was lame, they treated him with 
attentive kindness, and would not permit him to 
rise, when any of their principal people entered. 

Among a variety of persons who came to enjoy 
the comforts of this- charitable foundation, was a 
Mahometan, who laid himself down without c;ere- 
mony, in the interior quarter of the building. A 
Hindoo of rank entered soon after, with several 
attendants, and perceiving that the mendicant had 
taken up the most convenient and honorary place, 
and that he ofTered no mark of respect to his su- 
periors, commanded that his chattels should be 
thrown into the road. The disciple of Mahomet 
exclaimed against this act of ejection, but was si- 
lenced by a reply, which intimated that, notwith- 
standing the edifice was erected for the accom- 
modation of travellers in general, yet in some ca- 
ses, as in the present, an observance of deference 
and precedency was necessary. This anecdote 
mav serve as a general delineation of the native 
^flference bet^vixt the disposition of a Hindoo and 
aMussulman. Had a Hindoo, particularly one of 
R2 
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a reli^ous order, presumed to have throvirn his 
brass pot, his rice or peas, into an i^rtment in a 
Mahometan country, that had been previously oc* 
cupied by the natives, his punishment would have 
been more severe and disgraceful than death* 
Indeed, from a long and minute observation, Mr. 
Forster has been led to pronounce the Hindoos a 
more temperate people, and much more useful in 
the various relations of life, than any class of Ma* 
hometans whatever* 

At the vicmity of Nagrolah commence the dis- 
tricts of a Chinnanee chief, who is dependent on 
Jumbo, and assists the government, in every ex- 
igency, with a certadn number of troops.^ His re- 
venue is estimated at one lack of rupees. 

On the 20th, our author reached Chinnanee, a 
neat and populous town, seated on the brow of an 
eminence, the base of which, on the eastern side^ 
is washed by a rapid stream« This channel is 
provided with two strong fir beams, in lieu of a; 
bridge, one of which extends fxora the rock to 
the opposite bank, and the other reaches from the 
shore to an insulated rock, in the middle of the 
current. At Chinnanee our traveller was com- 
pelled to pay a rupee for permission to cross the 
river Chinnaun, which forms the western boun- 
dary of this chiefship. 

Next day he proceeded to the village Dumo- 
munjee, where he obtained a temporary lodging 
with a Kashmirian farmer. The approach to Du- 
momunjee leads through a valley, richly clothed 
with exuberant herbage, and elegantiy diversified 
with the most beautifol shrubs of India. From 
Jumbo to this place, the road inclined to the east 
and east by south, but from the vicinity of the 
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^age it leads to the north and north by west, an 
oblique direction that has most probably been ta- 
ken on account of the extreme steepness of the 
mountainous ranges in this quarter. 

Proceeding towards the village Nausman, in 
the Kishtewer country, Mr. Forster crossed the 
Chinnaun. The method of conveying passen- 
gers and their .baggage over this stream is ex- 
tremely singular, and deserving an explanation. 
The river is between seventy and eighty yards 
broad, and, from the declivity of the country, very 
rapid. On the opposite shore are fixed strong 
wooden posts, about four feet high, on the upper 
ends of which a stout rope is tightly extended, 
and joined below to a smaller one by hoops of 
twisted osiers. In the centre of the small rope 
hangs a vehicle of net-work, for the conveyance 
of merchandize and passengers, and a sufficient 
length of both ends of the rope permits it to be 
landed on either side of the river. This accom- 
modation is kept, by mutual agreement, during 
the night, on the Kishtewer side. In defiance of 
our author's passport, the Chinnanee officer, tax- 
ed him in an additional fee, and he was likewise 
necessitated to purchaat his passage through an 
inferior tribe of mercenaries, who infested the 
water side. Desirous of ai'riving at the end of 
this troublesome stage, and being both fatigued 
and hungry, he attempted to stop their clamours ; 
but fresh demands were yet made against him, 
for this unaccountable race of ferrymen, having 
conveyed his servant and the baggage half way 
over the river, kept them swinging in that situa- 
tion, and insisted on detaining diem till a second 
payment should be made. 
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Though this impediment was exceedingly vex- 
atious at such a time, yet Mr. Forster could not 
possibly help laughing at the awkward position: 
of his hapless domestic, who continued to vocife- 
rate, from his slack rope, that the ferrymen were 
incorrigible rogues, and that he would rather sub- 
mit to hang there all night, than to give them an 
additional farthing. The necessities of our au- 
thor, however, cooled his resentment, and induced 
him to purchase their release. 

On his arrival at Nausman, the European wait- 
ed on a Mahometan of rank, who was travelling 
to Kashmire, and requested permission to travel 
^ in his suite, in order to repel the dreaded attack of 
the extortionate customhouse officers, who, since 
his departure from Jumbo, had compelled him to 
paj^ a sum that was by no means proportionate to 
the state of his finances. Zulphucar Khan, the 
person whom he addressed, readily granted his 
petition, and offered him every possible assist- 
ance. This Mussulman had been recently em- 
ployed in the service erf the chief of Jumbo, but on 
the charge of some default, or misdemeanof, he 
had been divested of his office, thrown into close 
confinement, and subjected to a series of tortures, 
that had at last destroyed his right hand ; after 
which severe offerings, he was permitted to re- 
tire into Kashmire. 

On the 23d, our author travelled twelve milesy 
and halted (HI the summit of a steep and desolate 
mountain, where the air, in itself extremely bleak, 
was rendered painfully" cold, by the fall of a heavy 
rain, that continued till the hext morning. It 
seems aknost needless to remark, that a person, 
who undertakes this journey, should possess a 
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hale and vigoroas constitution, and have sufficient 
resolution to wean himself effectually from the de* 
sire of every luxury. 

* Next day the journey consisted wholly of clam-* 
bering over hills, and descending them with equal 
terror and rapidity. The protection of the Khan 
was conspicuously manifested at the village HuU- 
weiggin, where our author only paid one quarter 
of a rupee to the customhouse, and being now 
considered as an established member of the Mus- • 
sulman's family, he was treated, at the other pla- 
ces where they halted, with great civility. AU 
the customhouses on the northern side of the ri- 
ver Chinnaun, are in the possession of Kashmiri- 
ans, who have found, in the Hindoo dbtiicts, a 
secure and profitable retreat from the. avarice and 
oppression of their native governors. 

On the 25th, the travellers proceeded to Ban- 
naul, a small village dependent on Kashmire. Here 
they were accommodated in a mosque, the usual 
lodging of Mahometans, in places that are not 
supplied with caravanseras. A considerable quan- 
tity of hail and rain having fallen this day, the road 
became so slippery that their progress was much 
retarded, and our author's shoes, lately purchased, 
began to evince such marks of dissolution, that he 
was obliged to fasten them to his ftet with cords. 
At the distance of six miles to the south-east of 
Bannaul, they passed the division of the Kash- 
mire territory, lying without the greater circle of 
mountains. The rulers of Kashmire permit the 
fertile valley of Bannaul, which is ten or twelve 
miles in length, to remain uncultivated, that it 
may not afford either shelter or provision to the 
bordering Hindoo states, who, in former periods, 
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have approached the interior passes of Kash-^ 
mire, through this tract. 

Proceeding over a mountain, whose ascent is^ 
computed, in a winding direction, at six nndles, 
our author reached the townof Durroo, a station 
of fourteen miles. From the summit of the 
aforesaid eminence are seen the plains of Kash-^ 
mire, extending in a long range, from the south- 
east to the north-west, and exhibiting a charming 
diversity of landscape. The \4ew was highly 
grateful to our European, who had long been 
estranged from such enchanting scenery, and he 
gazed enraptured, on the brilliant prospect, till 
the severity of the sur compelled him to relin- 
quish the beauties for the corweniences of nature. 

Having arrived at this part of the journey, Mr. 
Forster calls back the attention of his readers to 
the country and people he had recently visited, 
in terms something similar to the following:: 
The face of the country, from Lall Dong to the 
Ganges, forms a close chain of wooded moun- 
tains, and were it not occasionally spotted with 
a few little hamlets, that division of Siringnag- 
hur might be justly said to be adapted entirely 
to the use of the beasts of the forest. It abounds 
with elephants, but these animals are not to be 
seen there as on the western side of the Junma. 
In the vicinage of Nhan, the country is agreea- 
bly checquered with hill and dale, and in some 
places embellished with woods. From thence 
to Bellaspour, the scene is changed into lofty 
piles of mountains, whose narrow breaks barely 
serve to discharge the descending streams. Fer- 
tile valleys extend from Bellaspour to Bissouly, 
where the traveller again meets with stupendous 
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hills, which, with little variation, stretch to the 
limits of Kashmire. From Lall Dong to Kash- 
mire, the road tended generally to Uie north- 
west, west-north-west, and west by north ; the 
sides of the inhabited mountains are clothed 
with various sorts of grain, as wheat, barley, &c« 
rice is also cultivated in the narrow valleys, but 
not in any considerable quantity ; nor is it a fa- 
vourite article of food with the natives, whose 
chief subsistence consists of wheat, bread, and 
peas, made iqto a thick soup. From Nhan the 
northern sides of the hills art embellished with 
that species of tree, known in Europe by the ap- 
pellation of the Scots fir, and between Jumbo and 
Kashmire are many pines, but these grow ex- 
clusively on the northern fiace of the mountains. 
The climate is un&vourable to fruits and vege- 
tables, as it is too hot for the products of Persia, 
and rather too cold for those of India, though we 
must except the white mulberry, which at Jum- 
bo attains to a large dize and a delicious flavour. 
The villages, or hamlets of the mountaineers, 
are genex^ly built on the brow of an eminence, 
and contain from four to eight small scattered 
houses, constructed of clay and rough stones, 
and usually flat roofed. The resinous parts of 
the fir, cut in slips, supply the uses of a lamp, 
in all the parts where that tree abounds ; but the 
method of extracting its turpentine is totally un- 
known. The natives of the mountains are com- 
posed of several classes of Hindoos, and there is 
little more difference between their manners and 
those of the southern quarters of India, than is 
found among a people who inhabit the high and 
low laadsof the same country inEurc^.The scar- 
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city of wealth has depressed the growdi of luxu- 
ry, and marked their character with a rude sim- 
plicity. They have no spacious building^s :for 
publick or private use, nor do they observe, in die 
performance of their religious offices, those mi* 
nute and refined ceremonies that are practised 
by the southern Hindoos. 

At Tullah Mhokee, situate about nine miles 
to the northward of Nadone, a small volcanic 
fire issues ;from the side of a mountain, on which 
the Hindoos have erected a temple. Fire being 
the purest of the elements, it is considered by 
this people as the fittest emblem to represent the 
Deity. Hence every place is accounted sacred 
that produces a subterraneous flame, insomuch 
that no image is permitted to stand near it, lest 
the proximity of other symbols should sully the 
purity of this representation. Our author fre- 
quently observed in the course of his travels, that 
those Hindoos, who were most conversant in the 
rites of their religion, never omitted, at the first 
sight of fire, to offer up a prayer of adoration. 
The mountaineers universally permit theirbeards 
to grow*, and, instead of bowing the head in sa- 
lutation, as is practised in Lower India, they em- 
brace the object of their address, and incline the 
head over his left shoulder. 

The' women are of an olive complexion, are 
delicately formed, and have a degree of freedom 
in their behaviour, which is strictiy consonant 

* The growth of the beard is probably encouraged 
from a certain feroeity, predominant in the disposition 
of mountaineers, which prompts them to express, in 
different modes, a contempt for the s6f ter manners of 
the people, ^ho inJbahit the low country. 
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witltvirtue, and seemsthe result of the confidence 
reposed in them by the men. Their usual dress 
consists of a petticoat, with a variegated border ; 
a close jacket, covering half the waist ; and a 
loose stomacher attached to the fore part of it, 
which reaches to the girdle. Their hair, which 
is as highly estimated as by the loveliest females 
of Europe, is plaited with silk or cotton strings, 
and hangs down the back, beneath a light veil, 
which seldom touches, and never wholly conceals 
the face. The females, belonging to persons of 
distinction, are kept in privafte apartments, in the 
manner of th<^ Mahometans* The existence of 
this practice, in a country secured by nature from 
the dread of invasion, affords a strong presump- 
^n, that the concealment of women of a higher 
class was an estal^shed custom of the Hindoos, 
before the subjugation of India to tlie Mahome- 
t«ii arms. At the same Ume it fq>pears, from cer- 
tsdn usages of the Hindoos, noted in their histo- 
ry, though now obsolete, that they did not, in 
more ancient times, ccmfine any class of their 
women; but as their manners gradually lost 
their original simplicity, in consequence of the 
ii^ux of wealth, and its constsoit attendant, luxur 
ry, Uie innovation was introduced by the rulers, 
' firom a desire of impressing the populous with a 
lugher veneration f&t their families. Several an* 
dent legends cleariy prove that women were ad- 
mkted into the Hindoo assemblies, and often 
possessed an extensive share in the government. 
One passage, in particular, i» seen in the his^ry 
of the celebrated Ram, who appears to have been 
a powerful warrior, that serves to illustrate this 
position, 9sad likewise to trace to a high soureer 
v.x, S 
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an absurd mode of trial, formerly established ia 
Europe* 

' To introduce this eastern tale to our readers, 
it is necessary to remark, that Sree Mun Nar- 
rain, the imaginary deity of the Hindoos, toge- 
ther with his inseparable associates, Mhah Let* 
chimy, and the snake for the purpose of cor- 
recting certain evils, which had denaiged the 
world, deemed it expedient to personify human 
creatures. Narrain accordingly assumed the 
martial form and appearance of Ram ; Letchimy 
bore the character <^ his wife, under the name 
of Seetah Devee ; and the snake was metamdr* 
phosed into the semblance of Letchimun, the 
brother and companion of Ram. It aeems, that 
these personages mixed freely in the societies 
of the world, nor does any part of the history 
mention the seclusion of Setah, but, on the con^ 
trary, she is represented as coming forth on 
every occasion which could, with propriety, al« 
low of a female's interference. A service of im^ 
portance demanding Ram's personal exertion, he 
consigned his bride to the charge of Letchimuo^ 
with whom she remained some time in peace 
and security. At length, however, a fiunous 
magician came that way, and became violently 
enamoured of Seetah. This man having discos 
Tered, by his diabolical art, that the eyes of a wo* 
man are easily ensnared, caused a biixl of exqui- 
site beauty to cross the sight of Seetah. This 
artifice had the deured effect, for the deluded 
lady immediately conjured her protector, by eve* 
ry pledge he held dear, by the affection he bore 
to her, and by his friendship for her husband, to 
l^rocure her this charoung bird* Xnetchimuiiy 
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equally troubled and astonished at this requests 
expatiated warmly on the imprudence of quitting 
her in so dangerous a situation. The brilliant 
plumage of the bird, however, had so effectually 
filled the mind and dazzled the judgment of See« 
tah, that she was utterly incapable of attending 
to the salutary counsel of her friend. She declare 
ed that she must either possess the charming ob- 
ject of her wishes, or become the most wretched 
of women ; and when Letchimun prudently re- 
used to grant so perilous a request, she flew 
into the most violent passion, and accused him 
of the design of seduction, which she alledged to 
be the reason of his refusal to leave her. Letchi- 
mun now convinced of the inefficacy of his argu- 
ments, and of the necessity of complying with 
her humour, went in search of the bird, but first 
drew a magic circle around his fair charge, and 
told her, that no calamity could befal her while 
she continued within the limits of that space. No 
sooner had Letchimun disappeared, than the 
{dotting necromancer assumed the appearance <^ 
a decrepid old man, and approached, with a feeble 
and tottering step, the place where Seetah stood. 
He- then fell, as if completely exhausted, to the 
ground, and earnestly requested her to give him 
a little water to quench his thirst, and restore his 
strength. The humane, but ill-fated lady, was 
touched with compassion at the sight of the aged 
mendicant, and, with a hesut overflowing with 
benevolence^ she stepped beyond the bounds of 
safety, and fell immediately into the power of the 
deceiver. Here the story wanders into a wide 
field of fiction, which tends but little to the cre- 
dit of its author, we therefore content ourselves 
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wUh observing) that after Seetah had been reoo* 
veiled by her husband, he comnkanded, for the 
removal of his own (mvate sus^kms^ and for 
efiectually silendng ^e tongue of slandery Chat 
she should be judged by the ordeal trwL Thift 
mandate was joyfully received by the heroic lady* 
who ^as impatient to satisfy her loid, and to eK« 
hibit a publick test of her purity to the worid* Sho 
accordmgly walked undauntedly over tfa^ burn- 
ing iron* ^ But' the &et of Seetah/' sc^s Jthd 
historian, <' being shod with innocence^ the 
acorching heat was to her a bed of flowers.*' W^ 
readily join with Mr. Forster^ in his o^ic^ 
that the same benefits noay be denved from tbi« 
tale, as from the perusal of the Arabian zughtSf 
where, amidst the olio of genii, talismans, and 
demons, we are enabled to extract some juot 
legations of the manners anddispeutionsof the 
|»eople* 

There ks anotlier circumstance which may eoiv 
roborate the position, (hat the Hindoo ladiea werv 
not debarred the sight of men, by ancient usage* 
When a female of the chittery, or royal, race 
was marriageable, or su^>osed to possess a ftuf* 
ficient discernment, for so weighty atransactioi^ 
she was conducted to an apartment) where se* 
veral youths of her own tribe were asSeial^ed ; 
and, on being requested to select her future hua* 
band from among them, she distinguiahed the 
object of her choice, by throwing over his seek 
a wreath of flowers. 

It is now necessary to return to the subject of 
Kashmire, and to describe the n»tiii»l beiftuties of 
a valley, wluch may perhaps be jurtJy atykd,Hi« 
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(Jbmparable, on account of its air, soil, and rich 
diversity of landscape. 

The ftorthem part of the Bannaul hiU, already 
mentioned, is about a mile and a half shorter 
than the sonthem side; a difference which arisen 
solely from the declivity of the southern face of 
the eminence. Yet it is clearly evinced by the 
precipitated current of the rivers, that the valley 
of Kashmire is considerably more elevated than 
the Punjab plains. This height of situation, to- 
gether with the proximity of stupendous moun- 
tains, whose heads are encrusted with snow dur-* 
ing the greater part of the year, imparts a cold- 
ness to Uie air of Kashmire, which, according to 
its line of latitude, it would not otherwise pos- 
sess* 

• Vcerc Naag was the first vittage within the 
▼alley where the travellers halted, and from 
whence, after a strict examdnation, they were 
permitted to pass without molestation. This fa- 
voar, however, was chiefly granted on account Of 
Zulphucar Khan, whawas greatly respected by 
idl classes of pedf^e. This person, on account of 
tile lameness of his iiand, and the infirm state of 
his health, was obliged to travel in a litter ; a 
species of carriage, different from aiiy that are 
seen in the southern parts of India. The frame, 
constructed of four slight pieces of wood, is about 
fear feet and a half long, and three broad, with 
a bottom of cotton lacing, or interwoven 6anes» 
To the oiitward sides are fastened, with iron 
rings, two stout bamboo poles, that project three 
feet from the end of the frame. The extremides 
of these bamboos are loosely connected by folds 
of cordS) into which is fixed, by closely twi&ting 
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and binding at the centre, a strong pole, thfee. 
feet long, and by these poles the sampan, or lit-* 
ter, is. carried on the shoulders of four men; there 
is, however, one great inconvenience attached to- 
£his mode of conveyance, viz. that it affords no 
shelter against the inclemency of the weather. 

In some of the difficult passages on the hills, 
the invalid was necessitated to walk; and it seem* 
ed surprising to our traveller, that the bearers 
were able to carry the litter over them. The- 
Kashmirians, who cqmmonly traverse this exe- 
crable road, use sandals made of straw rope, as 
an approved defence . for their feet, and likewise 
to save their shoes. 

In the neighbourhood of Veere Naug, is a tor- - 
rent of water, that bursts with impetuous force, 
from the side of a mountain, and immediately 
forms a considerable stream,. which unites with- 
other rivulet^ to fertilize the charming valley of 
Kashmire. On the spot where this water reaches 
the plain, is a bason, said to have been, construct- 
ed by the Emperor Jehanguir, for receiving and . 
discharging the current. This renders the 
place extremely pleasant, and a rich variety .of 
trees, that crown the border, serves at once .as a ^ 
splendid embellishment to the scene, and aa al* 
luring retreat to the inhabitants of that quarter, 
who, in the summer season frequently resort 
thither to enjoy the united charms of shade and . 
water. 

The road from Veere Naug leads through a 
country exhibiting that luxuriant store of imi^- 
ry, which i« produced by an elegant disposition of 
mountain, valley, wood, and water ; objects ever 
delightful andxharmirig to the sensible mind, but 
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peculiarly interesting at the period of our author's 
travels, when the cheerful and vivifying season 
of spi^ng embroidered the ground ^tb iiower^y 
invested the fruit trees with their most brilliant' 
dress, and called forth to view the matchless* 
beauties of the shrubbery, a.scene so exquisitely 
beautiful, that no extraordinary warmth of ima- 
gination was required, to stamp on our author's 
mind, the idea of his standing on a province of 
fidry land. 

On the 26th of April, the Khan and his suit 
proceeded to Duroo, a small, but well peopled 
town, where they were kindly received by the 
chief, and treated in so hospitable a manner, that 
Mr. Forster na longer remembered the pains of 
his feet, and his companions thought themselves* 
well recompensed for the fatigues of their journey. 

Next< day they visited a large town, called Is- 
laamabaill situate on the northern side of the river 
Jalum, which here penetrates the mountains in 
narrow openings. The stream is about eighty 
yards broad, in the vicinity of the town, and 
from the level surface of the country, has a gen- 
tle current. Our traveller and his associates had 
hired a boat, to proceed from hence to the city 
of Kashmire, butUieir progress was unexpectedly 
retarded, by the arrivsd of a written order, which 
required them to remain at Islaamabad, until a 
passport should be obtained from the court. This 
check infused a degree of gloominess into every 
breast, and rendered their situation almost 
wretched. The boat, in which they had embark- 
ed, was extremely small, and scantily covered 
with a thin mat, while the wind and current set 
in against them, and a heavy rain> completely 
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drenched the bedding with water*^ The ireceipt 
of so unseasonable a mandate greatiy surprised 
the little paity, as they had^ during the day^ oc- 
cupied apublick place in the town, where Zulpfau- 
car Khan had informed sereral persons, in the^ 
course of conversation, of his intention to depart 
m the evening. But the restriction, in sl\ proba* 
btlity, was issued by the governor, in resentment 
of the khan's not visiting him ; and it operalsed 
so strongly on the minds of the inhabitants, that 
even the children, who a few hours before had 
treated the sb'angers with studied kindness, and 
respect, now passed their quarters without the 
snudlest token of attention* 

In every part of the habitable globe, the loss oT 
power, and even the frowns of fortune, too fre- 
quently cause the desertion of those, Who, in the 
language of mankind, are denominated friends i 
but the angry, or averted looks c^ a momrch, are 
ever fidthfolly copied by his courtiers* This 6b^ 
' servationis constantly verified in Asia, where the 
courtier who has unhappily roused the indigna- 
tion of his master, becomes immediately the ob- 
ject of general contempt, and all men seem ta 
shun him, as if by intuitive knowledge* ^ A 
retreat," says our authcur, << is but rarely made 
by an Asiatic statesman, who usually closes hi» 
political career in a dungeon, «r on a scaffold. 

After a dday of three days, Zulphucar Khui 
obtained permission to proceed to the city, thro'* 
^e friendly interposition of thedewan, or princi* 
f>al officer of the governor of Kasbmire, who had 
encamped in the vicinage of Islaamabad. This 
person, remarking the whiteness of Qur author's 
skin, made some enquiries into the nature of hi& 
•J* 
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news and occupations Mr. Forster told Idn^ 
tbat he was a Turk^ travdling tofraixb hi« owa 
country, by the route of Kashmire, which he bad 
ti^en, in oider to avoid the territories of the Sic- 
ques. This tide was fovourably heard^ and tlie 
narrator received a cordial assurance of every re«' 
quiMte assistance* 

The trayeilars bdbg directed to form a part of 
the dewan'a domesdc suite, they proceeded by- 
water, on the Sd of May, to the village Bhytee* 
pouir, situate on the nordiem bank of the Jahinu 
The weather was extremely pleasant, and the 
charming appearanceof an extensive plain, crown- 
ed with an abundaaoce of com, spotted with po- 
pulous viUi^s, and enlivened by the mellifluous 
harmony of a thousand feathered songSJtera, im«- 
pressed the contemplative mind with equsl de» 
light and admiration* 

In the neighbourhood of Bhyteepour tat some 
remiains of a Hindoo temjde, which though great> 
ly injured by the ravages of time, and the more 
destructive enthusiasm of Mahometan bigotry, 
still retains evident marks of a superior taste wad 
sculpture* 

The dewan, with Zulphucar Khan, proceeded 
on the 5th into the interi<»* of the country, and 
directed our author to wait for them at the town 
of Pamper, ten miles farther down the river, whi- 
ther an order was sent respecting his accommo* 
dfttion* This person, w^ was of the Hindoo 
aect, possessed a more excellent disposition than 
is usually found among the natives of his coun- 
try; his domestics were governed with reasona- 
ble temperance and humanity ; his companions 
rejoiced in the participation of his afiWlity and 
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good humour; ahd« m short, his deportmeiit 
seemed uniforml7 pleasing and benevolent to all 
classes of people. 

On the 7th, the dewan arrived at Pamper^ 
whence Mr. Forster was conveyed to the city in 
a boat*, ¥Khich, though deemed superb in Kash« 
mire, would not have been disgraced in the sta- 
tion of kitchen tender to a Bengal badgero. The 
country being intersected with numerous streams^ 
that are navigable for small vessels, a considera* 
ble advantage would certainly result to it, from 
the water conveyance, if the spirit of the people 
was not so completely broken by the miserable 
policy of the Afghan government. 

The city, which formerly bore the name of Sir 
ringnaghur, but is now known by that of Kash- 
mire, extends about three miles, on each side of 
the Jalum, over which are erected several wooden 
bridges, and occupies* in some parts, a breadth 
of two miles. TKe houses are slightly built, of 
brick and mortar, with a large proportion of tim* 
ber. On a standing roof of wood is laid a cover- 
ing of fine earth, which defends the building from 
the heavy snows that fall in the winter season^ 
and in summer it communicates a refreshing 
coolness, when the terraces are planted with a 
variety of flowers, and exhibit, at a distance, the 
view of an elegantly diversified parterre. The 
streets are extremely narrow, and choked with 
the filth of the inhabitants. There are no publick 
buildings worthy of remark, though the Kasb« 

• The boats of Kash mire are long and narrow, and 
are rowed wirti padtilies. From the stem to the cen- 
tre a tilt of mats is extended, for Che shelter of pas. 
senders or mercbandue. 
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mirians boast of a wooden mosque, caUed the 
Jamah Mussid, sidd to have been erected by one^ 
of the emperors of Hindostan. 

The subahdar, or governor, of Kashmire,, re- 
sides in the fortress of Shere Ghur, situate in the 
south-east quarter of the city, where most of his 
officers and soldiers are likewise stationed* 

The benefits which this city derives from a 
mild, salubrious air, and a river flowing immedi- 
ately through its centre, are greatly alloyed by 
the uncleanliness of the people, and its confined 
construction. Some covered, floating baths, ran- 
ged along the side of the river, give the chief 
testimony of order or conveniency . These baths 
are essentially necessary to the Indian Mussul- 
men, who, from the nature of theirclimate, and 
the precepts of their religion, are compelled to 
make frequent dilutions. 

The Dal], or Lake, of Kashmire, justly cele* 
brated for its beauties, and the pleasure it yields 
to the natives of the country, extends in an oval 
circumference, of five or six miles, fi-om the 
northreast quarter of the city, and joins th'e river 
JahuB^ by a narrow channel, near the suburbs. 
On the entrance, to the eastward, is a detached 
hill, where' some pious Mahometan has dedicat- 
ed a temple to the great king, Solomon, whose 
memory is highly venerated by the Kashmiriansh 
This eminence, called the Tucht Suliman, forms 
OBC side of a grand portal to the lake, and on the 
other stands a lower hill, elegantly clothed with 
gardens and orchards. The northern view of 
Sie lake is terminated, at the distance of twelve 
miles, by a detached range of mountains, that 
slope from the centre to each angle ; and £toiak 
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vith a gentle declmtj to the brink o£ the water. 

In the centre of tfaW plain is a large ga]:den, 
•aUed the Shalimar^ said to have been censtnict- 
ed b)r one of the DeW einf>enirs« It 'is abun- 
dantly stocked with fruit trees and fiowenng 
ahrubs, and esobellished with a charming canal, 
above which are ertcted^ on arches, at suitable 
distances, four or five suits of apartments, eaeh 
containing an elegant saloon, wkh four rooms at 
the angles, where the followers of the court at- 
tend, and ^e aervanto prepare sheriset, coffee, 
and other refreshments. The frame of the doors, 
in the priaeipal saloon, is fonned of Mack stone, 
variegated with yeltow lines, and of acloser gram 
and higher polish than porphyry. 

The canal of the Shatimar is conatmcted of 
masonry, as far as the lower pavillion, from 
whence the stream, is conveyed to the lake, 
through abed of earth, shaded on either side by 
spreai^ng trees. The other ndes of the lake are 
occupied by gardens of an inferior description^ 
Several small islands, emerging from the water, 
have a pleasing effect amidst the beauties of the 
scene. One theaa is eaHedthe Char Chinaur, or 
the Oriental Plane, from having at each of Oie 
angles » plane tree: but one of these natural <mu 
namentskas gone to decay, and a pavilicMi, fnr- 
meriy erected in the centre^ is now in^ ruins* 

To theeaat and west of tike town, the enviroas 
are laad ont in private gaadens^ whkh i^ford a 
pleasant retreat tlo the inhabteants^ That specica 
of the plane tree, cadied thf Flafaatw Orientalis, 
is said to arrivejit a grea«er degree of perfection, 
in Kashmire, than in any other country* It ge- 
nerally grows to the size of an oak, and has a 
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Straight) taper trunk, widi a silver-coloured bark ; 
and its leaf, resembling an extended hand, is of 
a pale green. The appearance of this tree, when 
in full foliage, is magnificent and beautiful, and 
its umbrage affoi-ds a refreshing shelter from the 
sultry beams of noon. But, among the vegetable 
productions of Kashmire, the rose must be class- 
ed in the first rank, as its brilliance and delicate 
perfume has long been proverbial among the Ori- 
entals, and its essential oil is justly held in the 
-higliest estimation. The season, when this love- 
ly flower first unfc4ds its charms to the enamour- 
ed zephyr, is celebrated with great festivity by 
the Kashmirians, who resort in crowds to the 
adjacent gardens, and, throwing aside that exte- 
rior gravity, which constitutes the grand part c^ 
the Mahometan character enter into scenes of 
pleasure and gaiety, rarely known among other 
Asiatic nations. 

The form of the vaUey of Kashmire is ellipti- 
cal, and its extent, in a winding direcdon, from 
the south-east to the north-west, is about ninety 
miles* It widens gradually to Islaamabad, where 
its breadttv is forty miles, which is continued, 
with little variation, to the town of Sampre, si- 
tuate twenty-five miles to the westward of the 
city. From Sampre, the mountains, by a natu- 
ral inclination to the westward, come to a pointy 
and form the boundary between Kashmire and 
tke territory of MuEstufiEendmd. The other Umits 
of Kashmire are, the mountains of Thibet, on the 
noith and north-east; Kishtewar, cm the south- 
east and south ; and Prounce, with some other 
indqiendent districts, on the south-weat. 

v,x. T 
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About eight miles to the westward of the dty, 
the Jalum unites with a small river, called the 
Chote, or Little Seind, which is said to arise 
from the I'hibet mountains, and is the only- 
stream not produced within the valley. 

The valley of Kashmire being generally flat, 
«Bd well supplied with water, yields an abun- 
dance of rice, which is the chief article of food to 
the natives. At the base of the bordering moun- 
tains the land is clothed with wheat, barley, and 
various other grains. An excellent species of saf- 
fron is also produced in this quarter, and the 
mountains contain some excellent veins of iron. 
But the opulence and celebrity of Kashmire are 
founded chiefly on the manufacture of shawls, 
which it holds unrivalled, and almost exclusively. 
The wool of these shawls is brought from dis- 
tricts of Thibet, lying at the distance of a month's 
journey to the northward* Its colour is originally 
of a dark grey, and it is blacked, in Kashmire, by- 
a preparation of rice flour. W hen spun into yarn 
it is stained wit^ such colours as are supposed 
most likely to please the purchaser; and, after 
being wove, the piece is once washed. The bor- 
der, which usually exhibits a diversity of figures 
and colours, is joined to the shawls, after fabrici^ 
tion ; but in so delicate a manner, as not to be 
discernible. The shawls usually consist of three 
sizes; two of which, viz. the long and the small 
square one, are commonly used in Indian the o- 
ther, very long and narrow, with a considerable 
mixture of black in the colours, is worn as a gir* 
die by the northern Asiatics. 

A wine, resembling that of Madeira, is made 
in Kashmire, which, if ^i>per]y ripoied by age, 
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would possess an excellent quality. A spirituous 
liquor is also distilled from the grape, in which, 
together with the wine, the natives <rf every class, 
indulge freely. 

Writing paper, of a superior quality, is fabri- 
cated by the Kashmirians, who formerly derived 
a very considerable profit from their extensive 
traffic in this article, as was likewise the case 
with their lacquer ware, cutlery, and sugars ; 
and the quality of these manufactures clearly 
evinces, that there are few attainments of art 
these people would not acquire, if they were but 
governed by wise and liberal princes. But the 
heavy oppressions of the government, and the 
unremitting rapacity of the boi'deri g states, have 
reduced the commerce of Kashmire to a weak and 
declining state, in proof of which position, the 
natives themselves assert, that the province now 
contains fewer shawl looms, by twenty rfour thou- 
sand, than were employed during their subjection 
to the Moghul dominion. There are, however, 
still to be seen in Kashmire, merchants and com- 
mercial agents of most of the principal cities of 
northern India, Tartary, Persia, and Turkey, 
who, at the same time, increase their fortunes, 
and enjoy the pleasures of a climate and countiy, 
where nature bestows her richest favours with a 
ready and unsparing hand. 

The Kashmirians are stout, well-proportioned, 
and, considering the situation of their country, 
which lies in the thirty-fourth degree of latitude, 
they may be called a fair pec^le ; and their wo- 
men in southern France or Spain, would be ac- 
counted brunettes. Mr. Forster, however, suf- 
fered a sensible disappointment|in respect of their 
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ladies, whose charms had been exaggerated in 
the descripti(»i which he had received of them. 
He saw, indeed, some of their female dancers, 
most celebrated for their beauty, and the attrac- 
tions of their profession ; but their features were 
broad, and their figure coarse ; and though their . 
complexion is tolerably good, they are greatly 
surpassed, in personal accomplishments, by the 
women of the western provinces of India. 

The dress of the men consists of a great wool- 
len vest, with wide sleeves; a sack, wra{^d in 
several folds, round the middle ; and a large tur- 
ban, awkwardly placed on the head. Beneath 
ihe vest, a kind of shirt and drawers are wom^ by 
the more opulent, but the lower class of people 
have no upder garment. Their native garb, the . 
cast of their countenance, and the form of their 
beards, are calculated to impress the stranger 
with the idea, that he has arrived among a nation 
of Jews, 'this seems to have been the case with 
Mr. Bemier, who has attempted, by the aid of 
some proofs, more specious than substantial, to, 
deduce their origin from the Jewish tribes that, 
were carried into captivity. 

The female dress is equally inelegant with that 
of the men, and is consequently adapted to ob- 
scure rather than heighten their natural charms. 
Their outward, and, frequently, their only gar-, 
ment, consists of a cotton robe, that is formed 
like a long loose shirt. Over their hair, which, 
falls in a single braid, they wear a close cap, of 
cnmson cloth, enwreathed, at the lower edge, 
with a small turban, and fastened with a short 
knot. Such is the usual apparel of the ordinary 
women, who are permitted to appear in puWic^ 
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but the ladies of rank are 'carefully concealed 
from the eye. of observation, nor is it consistent 
witli the usage of any Mahometan nation, even to 
speak of the female part of a respectable family. 

In their dispositions, the Kashmirians are gay 
and lively, with strong propensities to pleasure. 
None are more eager in the accumulation of 
riches, or desire a greater variety of luxurious ex- 
pences. When one of the poorest of the people 
finds himself possessed of about ten shillings^ he 
immediately assembles his friends, and solacet 
himself w^ith the pleasures afforded by the lake, 
till he has expended the last farthing. Nor can, 
all the oppressions of a despotic government era- 
dicate this spirit of dissipation, though their man,- 
ners have indeed suffered a material change, 
since the dismemberment of their country from 
Hindostan. 

The language of Kashmire seems evidently to 
have sprung from the Sanscrit stock, and is simi- 
lar in sound to that of the Mahrattas. It is, 
however, more harsh, which has probably indu- 
ced the inhabitants to compose their songs in the 
Persic, or to adopt those of tlie Persian poets* 
Yet, notwithstanding the disagreeable tone of 
their speech, there is scarcely a native of the 
country, from the most aQcient of the youths, 
who has not a taste for music. 

The revenue collected from this province, in 
the reign of Arungzebe, was estimated at three 
and a half lacks of rupees ; but at the present 
^irae not less than twenty lacks are extorted by 
the Rapacious Afghan governor, who in case his 
tribute be not regularly remitted to court, is al- 
lowed to ex^ecute every act of violence with impu- 
T2 
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nity. This harsh severity has greatly affected the 
department of the Kashmirians, who were form* 
erly volatile, profuse, and loquacious ; but are now 
dispirited, mean, slovenly, and averse from com- 
municating even ordinary intelligence. 

Our author, during his residence in Kashmire, 
frequently witnessed the cruel treatment which 
the lower class of people received from their mas- 
tere, whose commands were usually accompanied 
with a blow of the side of their hatchetj a weapon 
used by the Afghans as a battle-axe. Yet, while 
humanity recoils from this ungentle usage, the 
various testimonies given of the depravity of the 
sufferers, are almost sufficient to obliterate every 
klea of compassion on their behalf. They are 
collectively described by our author, as the most 
vicious boidy of men that he ever knew; and he 
seems to lament, that a constant exhibition o£ 
their enonnities, held out to him for near three 
moqths, with little relief, has capacitated him- 
to draw so unfavourable a picture of any human: 
beings. 

The character of a Kashmirian is most conspi- 
cuously displayed, when invested with official 
power. He then becomes intent on immediate 
aggrandizement, without forming any limits to 
his ambitious designs. Arrogant and rapacious, 
his actions are composed of cruelty, treachery, 
and the effects of that deceit which rules predo- 
minant in the breast of a coward. He is like- 
wise fickle in his connections, and implaeable in 
his enmity ; alike regardless of his own honour^ 
and the peace or welfare of his countrymen. To 
descend to the commonalty of the people, they 
are so whimsically curious, that if a trivial ques-^ 
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tion is asked them, its purport and intention are 
enquired into, with a string of simple interroga- 
tories, before they vouchsafe a proper answer ; 
and even a shopkeeper will seldom acknowledge 
the possession of any article, till he has learnt the 
intention of his customer, respecting the quanti- 
ty that may be wanted. 

In examining the situation in which these peo- 
ple are placed, with its train of relative effects, a 
speculative moralist may discover one of the prin- 
cipal sources from whence this singular disposi- 
tion and cast of manners has arisen. He will 
readily perceive, that the position of their coun- 
try, the nature of the climate, and their rich and 
abundant productions, all tend to contaminate 
their inclinations with luxury and effeminate 
pleasure ; and he will, at the same time, be aware 
of the necessity of a religious or moral system, 
to counteract these causes, and to impress the 
mind with sentiments of virtue, justice, and hu- 
manity. But neither the religious nor moral pre- 
cepts of the Mussulmen are calculated to work 
such 'happy effects ; as, instead of inculcating the 
principles of rectitude and philanthropy, they 
teach the mistaken zealots to regard the fairest 
portion of the creation with abhorrence, and to 
persecute with the most unrelenting cruelty, the 
inhabitants of every nation, which rejects the 
gross absurdities of their pretended prophet.. 
Seeing then the natives of Kashmire presiding at 
the fountain head of pleasure, neither checked by 
any precept, nor guided by any example of vir- 
tue, he will not be suprised to find them aban- 
doning themselves to the gratification of their 
own unruly and inordinate desires* 
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The army of Kashmire consists of about three 
thousand horse and foot, chiefly Afghans* The 
natives of the province are indeed averse to a mi- 
litary occupation ; aad it is an established rule in 
the Afghan Government, to refuse the admif- 
tance of a Kashmirian into their army. At the 
period of our author's travels, the troops had re- 
ceived little pay for two years, and many of them^ 
for want of abetter subsistence, were compelled 
to live on the kernel of the singerah, or water- 
nut, which abounds in the lakes of the country. 

On Mr. Forster's arrival at the city, he was ac- 
commodated with a lodging, beneath the hospit- 
able roof of Zulphucar Khan, with whom he had 
deteroained to remain ; but, being urgently pres- 
sed to remove to the house of a Sheich Mirza, the 
brother of his Jumbo host, he was compelled ta 
quit the friendly Khan, of whom he spes^sin the 
following respectful terms : " His father, having 
filled some important stations in the upper part 
of India, at the time of the Afghan and Sicque 
invasions, Zulphucar Khan had acquired a con- 
versant knowledge of the motives that actuated 
the different parties ; and hi^ remarks on the va- 
rious events of those times, denoted a soimd dis- 
cerning judgment, little heated by prejudice, or 
fettered by the narrow precepts that usually swajr 
the mind of a Mussulman. He strictly observed 
the formalities of his religion, with an apparent 
conviction of their propriety, and though he daily 
witnessed my omission of the customary devo- 
tions of his family, he neither remarked nor cen- 
sured it." 

At Sheich Mirza's our author was received with 
all those splendid offers of friendship, and all that 
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warmth of protestation, which forms the common 
burden of Asiatic language; but which, in reality, 
goes for nothing. It seems, that the brother at 
Jumbo had represented Mr. Forster as an opu- 
lent merchant, who would produce much profit to 
the house, and this object occasioned that profu- 
sion of civility, which commenced with embracing 
his legs, and ended in washing his beard with 
rose-water. Nor did the officious sheich relax in 
his wearisome attentions, till Mr. Forster told him 
plainly, that his business required him to proceed, 
without delay, to Kabul. The arriv;:l of a mer- 
chant from Gonstantinople completed our author*^ 
relief, for his host had then no leisure to speak a 
civil sentence to any one ; and as he found him- 
self deceived in his pecuniary expectations, he 
was perfectly indifferent towards his guest, on 
i^hom he had lavished such abundant caresses. 

Having satisfied his curiosity in the famous 
city of Kashmire, our traveller resumed his jour- 
ney, on the Uth of June, and arrived the next 
morning at Sompre, a populous town on the eas- 
tern side of the Jalum. Here he continued for 
about three hours, while the riding tackle, which 
was all of cordage, underwent some repairs, and . 
then proceeded to the village Markore, where he 
obtained a lodging in a mosque. 

Continuing his route through tlie hamlet of 
Houree Dana, situate three miles within the li- 
mits of the province, he reached Doumbah on the 
Uth. In the vicinity of this village, the boundary 
of Kashmire is terminated by a low thick wood, 
skirted by a nvulet, and on the other side is a 
lofty range of mountains., stretching to the north 
and south, and partially covered with snow. 
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At Nousere, which was the nest stage,' a part 
of the road led over the brow of a steep, craggy 
mountain, while the river Muzzufferabad ran along 
the foot of the eminence, with great rapidity, and 
broke, upon the numerous insulated rocks, that 
impeded its progress, with a noise like thunder* 
At Paunch Graum the road was still more dif- 
ficult, the extreme steepness of the noountain hav* 
ing obliged the natives to form a path of planks, 
supported on projecting beams, for the accom- 
modation of foot passengers ; horses are sent by 
another traek. This path had been recently re- 
paired, by order of a Mahometan mendicant, who 
had applied the" savings of charity to this excel* 
lent purpose, and to the erection of a small build- 
ing on the hill, for the refreshment of exhausted 
travellers^ 

On the 17th, our author arrived at the town of 
Muzzufferabad, situate on the eastern bank of the 
Kishen Gtinga. It is small, but very populous, 
and is the residence of a chief, who, after pre- 
senting his young relations with the greatest por- 
tion of his territory, reserved this town, with a 
district yielding one lack of rupees, for his own 
subsistence- 
Crossing the river next morning, Mr. Forater 
met with a shawl kafilah, proceeding to Peshour, 
whom he accordingly joined. A ferry-boat, used 
at this place, h frequently dashed to pieces by tha 
force of the current and a rocky shore ; and as 
this was the case at our author's arrival, he was 
necessitated to pass over a bridge of ropes, about 
one hundred yards in length. A strong rope, fast- 
ened to wooden posts on either shore, has a cer- 
tain number of carved pieces of wood, resembling 
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oxen yokeS) attached to it, and the sides of the 
yokes, being embraced by smaller ropes, afford a 
hold to the passengers. From the limits of Kash- 
mire to Muzzufferabad, the road inclines to the 
south-west, and leads over a mountainous coun- 
try, thinly intersected with abrupt valleys* 

On the 20th, thekafilah entered Dunnee, a small ' 
village, on the bank <^a narrow, rapid river, that 
fiills into the Kishen Gunga. Here the travellers 
were delayed until the inhabitants had construct- 
ed a bridge of two entire beams, at the distance 
of three feet asunder, with an interstice of planks, 
secured by cordage* The performance of this 
fatiguing work was chiefly expedited by the chief 
of the district in person, who, notwithstanding his 
advanced age, manifested a great share of good 
temper, united with a surprising shai^ of perse- 
verance and activity. 

On the 29th, the travellers encamped on. the 
summit of a mountain, in the districts of Jiddoon, 
governed by a Patan chief. On a steep and slip- 
pery part of this hill, Mr. Forster's horse stum- 
bled, and had he not luckily caught a branch of 
a tree that hung within reach, he must inevitably 
have been thrown down a lofty declivity. In the 
course of the night, be experienced some consi- 
derable inconveniencies, as his baggage was tho- 
roughly drenched by the rain, and neither fuel nor 
water could be found. At length, however, these 
embarrassments were obviated by an active atten- 
dant, who brought these requisite articles from a 
long distance, and prepared some mutton broth, 
which afforded an excellent regale to the hungry 
«nd comfortless party. 
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Next day they proceeded to a sttiall town caHed 
Mangheilee, the residence of the chief of Tiddomi; 
there they were obliged to halt for an escort, and 
adjusting the prospect of certain duties, till the 4th 
of July, when they continued their route to Nhea- 
mut, or Enayet Serau, a fortified village, with a 
caravansera, situate on the western b<nindary of 
Janoul* Finding that the kafilah would be detain- 
ed some days at this place, and thence proceed to 
the town of Bur, where another long delay would,' 
in all probability, be occasioned, Mr, Forster re- 
solved to prosecute his journey, in company with 
the proprietor of his steed, by a nearer route* They 
accordingly took leave of the merchants on the ^th, 
and after passing the Tyrhone districts, without 
molestation, arrived in the evening at the fi^t ^ 
Kote, which, together with the adjacent district, 
is held by a Nujjeeb Khan. 

Next morning they resumed their journey, in 
tolerable spirits, enjoying the idea of having quit- 
' ted a party who greatly impeded their progress, 
and the hope of passing expeditiously through a 
country frequently infested by banditti. Theso 
agreeable thoughts were, however, soon dispelled, 
by the intelligence of a troop of horsemen, who 
were preparing to follow, and despoil them of dieir 
property. It was now agreed that they shouldim-^ 
mediately return W the fort, whence a messenger 
was dispatched, to crave the protection of a neigh- 
Ixmring Seid, who had acquired a great influence 
in that quarter. The petition proved successful^ 
and our author went to express his gratitude in 
person, for so opportune «uid benevdent an assist*' 
ance. On his arrival at the. Seid*s Jtesidence, he 
found him reclined, at his ease, in the midst of an 
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ftdArageoas gfove, and attended bf a number of 
boys, some of whom were raising artificial zepbf ra 
around him, by means of their fiuis, while others 
were gently rubbing his body* His manners were 
strongly marked with that superiority usually as- 
sumed by the supposed descendants of Mahomet, 
on account of their rank and lineage ; yet he was 
not deficient iii urbanity, nor did he refuse soma 
«mail presents that were offered with the most pro» 
£>u\]d relict. The authority of this personago 
was so universally acknowledged in the surround* 
ing district, that the travellers were seiely escorts 
«d, by a single domestic, taMourree, a small vii»- 
la'ge dependent on the Hart>arry territcHy, where 
they recdved the agreeable tidings, that a Peahoor 
kafilah had departed, on its way home, a few hours 
previous to their arrival* 

Eariy on the morning of the 9th, they quitted 
•Alottrree, and, after travelling some hours, over a 
gloomy imd uncultivated tract, they j<Mned the Pe* 
shour company, with whom they proceeded toHy- 
der Bunghee, apoputous viiii^e, and from tfaefice 
to fiazzar, situate about three quarters of. a mile 
Irom the western shore of the river Indus* Thm 
-stream of this river was rapid, with a strong uo^ 
'4uialing motion, and abouta mile in breadth, w)iere 
notintermntedbyislands* The water was greatly 
diseoloured by a fine black sand, and was so ex- 
tremely coki, that our auUior, in drinking it, ex* 
perienced an insufferable pain in his teeth* At the 
-passage were embarked, ^seventy persons in one 
boG^ with some horses, and a to^e quantity of 
mevchandkeh- This heavy lading, with the swel] 
^the current and tiietiiii^ty of tjbe passengers 
occasioned much peril and delay* 
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zufTerabad, led our traveller through the jnou^ 

tsuns to the\ippev part of the Punjab, &eat* Nhea- 

mut SeraU) from vhenee to Kote the aiuBftry m 

^ver^fied with hill and^alei. but a£tervarda it 19 

ttUdii, and It^tly emfoeUiahed with woods. Tht 

flihabitants, chiefiyr A^haUft, reside in small fort9 

Or wa^ed villages^ .and are so extremdjr distmst^ 

«f each other, that an indii^idual seldom Yen$iir«9 

iteoadL Tbspivdaiorf iiKsursionaoftheSicqttesi 

in ^le Atbock and adjacent districts^ usually jdbf 

atroj the produce of Uiis quarter, and a dry sea^ 

mok^ preceding that of Mr. Forster'a travelsr had 

given it the appearance of a desert* , 

: Continuing their joioney through Akomhs Peer 

iPyah, end Kaialah, they arrived^ on the 14thv^ 

the large and opiiieBt city of Peahour, ^veme^ 

nHth its dependent ^tricts, by an A^^bMin pfficeu^ 

iwhose remittance of revenue to the capital 4s ab<y«^ 

Mfvaa lacks of rupees* From the In^us to Peshpi^ 

^e road has nearly a weatby south direction^ Tlui 

xity is sud toliave been founded by the cdebrated 

Aebar, who, seeing the Afghans averse from the 

^DecupokioQB of commence, and from re^i^g in 

•towns, invked the inhabitax^ of. the Punjabi wh^ 

2her Hindoos or Mahometans, to fix their «bode 

in his new .seMemoi^ whem their descendant 

4Mve.mulli^p2ied.gcea%« Fromawell*choseiis|* 

uation, that ^unites Benaia and A%hai»stan wiUi 

ndia, aswifhy ji coim;iier4ial chw, Pesln^Qr h^ 

ecome a mart of great importance, and the.reai- 

ence ofopide&t mercha«i% p^rtiisularly lUiawl 

ieafers, who aje ha« eashledto ii^ake the m^st 

arieaniigpMnttjHndiM^ ^ 

founci. * , .^ . 
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tt£xBak s&d i HC ort ii ig the dai^r attendant on the 
route of Kaafamtre. 

^ The heat at Pe^oor is so faitense that, during 
the sttflomer aeason, the atmosphere becomes al* 
most infianimable ; yet the inhabitants are univer- 
sally blessed with good healthy and are seldom a^ 
tacked with epidemical disorders* The markets 
are weU supplied with excdlent iHt>visiq|Q89' but 
travellers experience a great inconvenience from 
the want of a caravansera^ asthere is no such place 
of accommodadon in the city. Mr.ForsterdeemC'- 
ed himself fortunate in procuring adtmttance into 
an old mosque, where he continued several day% 
m a state of unremitting perspiradoD) which gave 
rise to the following occurrence : Havii^^ convert- 
ed part of his prq>erty at Kashmire into a biM of 
Bve hundred rupees, that was secured in a canvas 
girdle^ our author happened to examine the con* 
Sition of this paper^ when he found the writing so 
Completely obliteri^ed by per^nration^ that no ofie 
could possibly decypher its charactm, or even 
-conjecture the natitt^ of its subject* Tbia misfor- 
tune, with the. apprehension oi numerous difficul'* 
ties that must inevitably attend his want of monep 
in a strange country, operated occasionally in cast- 
ing' a gloom over his spirits; but the thirsl of far- 
ther knowledge^ and the zeal attendant upon his 
tmpwtant researches, finftHy disapated every un- 
grateM impression, and depictured^ in the most 
^llicmt colours^ a varied fceae of futare plea«> 
^sure* 

' Sauntering one day in the basar, the common 
resort of thelndolent and the man of imsuiess^^lie 
\net wttb a person w4io bad fonaeriy /trpcelied in 
his company, and who now agreed to continue 
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the JQunu^ wkb himr «» their road wm the same; 

and to share the sam^ benefits aiid accommoda^ 
tions. M^ Forster imineditflely regarded this 
man as a sincere friend, and felt a degree of sa-f 
tlsfaction from the. connection which set his nund 
perfectly at rest, so cordial is the pleasure resail- 
ing to man from society, and so naturally do ^p 
rely on each other, whether for pleasure or assist- 
ance. On enquiry into the state of his associated 
purse, he found that he possessed but one rupe^y 
•which must^affofd a suh^istencfe, during i^joumey 
of twelve or fourteen days, to himself, a boy, and 
a horse. Conscious of the impropriety of return- 
ing, this confidence by disclosing tlie amount of 
hi^ own property, ouc author toM Noor lilaho- 
taedy for such was the traveller's name, that hda 
cash amounted to no more than three rupees, but 
that he wa^ wiDipgto place it in a joint nmd, and 

^they must depend, upon that and Providence, til{ 
their arrira] at Kabul.. The countenance of the 
Mussulman immediately brightened, and he ex«» 
hoited his friend to be qf good cheer, as true be- 

. Hcvers were never forsaken in the hour of ne- 
cessity. ..... 

On the 25 th of July .they departed, in compai^y. 
with a large kafilah, that was sent out with a pbr- 
tion of thetLashmire tribute, and, proceeding 
throiigh Tackal and Tiihropd, entered a narrow 

- defile. among tlie mouAtains> where the' Afghans 
-stopped^the caiavan,.and levied a small contribu- 

.. tion on each of the passengers. They also re- 
ceive a{i annual pre;»ent from the Pcshour govetn- 
]^ent,fi9r suffenng travellers t^o pass through their 
district witliout molestation*. In the first part o€ 
•^l^^y/si9M^ej^pui'authoi:!8 papers were nearly 
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destroyed by the heavy ndfi) and towards even^ 
uig he was entangled in a dangerous adventure^ 
the termination of which must be ascribed en« 
tirely to his good fortune. Subsequent to the an** 
Boyance of the rain, the beat of the sun proved 
intolepaUe) and as neither water nor shelter could 
be procured, and the progress of the kafilah waa 
exceedingly slow, about thirty persons, well wrm* 
cd andrtnountedr resolved to leave the ess(^» 
They accordingly soon outstripped the ki^ah|. 
but had scarcely rode four miles^ when a smaU 
troop of Afghans issued fsom the hiQs, and de- 
manded a sum of money as a toll for passinif 
through then* territory. On the approach of 
theseieQemieSt the leaider of the impadent tra* 
T-eUen^, a stout man, with a large beard, and 
spreading mustachios, mounted on a spirited 
horse, was struck with a violent terror, and in* 
staotly communicated. the same sensations to hit 
comrades, who, except our author, were aB f»ro« 
"rided with matchlocks or side^araas^ imd mighty 
by a common estertioa of ONirage, hare fkirly 
gained the advantage* Th«t mountaineers, pei^ 
Jceiving the consteraation of ^ party, &iled not 
to augment it, andproceedtd, without delay^ to 
the usual modes oi pinader, but was prevented 
fsom a total capture bpthek foarsof the kafflah'S 
; f^roach* M& Eorster had luckily deposited hilt 
cash in two kn^ narrow purses, which he wove in 
the manner of garters. The A%hans fi&didg hin^ 
unfiling todkmuount, knocked him off his mule, 
and forcibly q)ened the difierent parts of his ap- 
parel, and in cenusequence of finding no booty^ 
were proceeding to wreak their vengeance on his 
persoU} when a generous Hindoo inierp^scd hlfk 
U2 
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good dffices^ and proposed a ransom fer the re- 
lease of his firtend* Our traveller now remount* 
ed bis mule, and wastold, with an exulting^ laug^y 
l^ one of the robbers^ that he and his party migbt 
proceed, as the kafilah was in sight, but that he 
must not presume to join it, at the peril of his 
kfe, until it should have passed the place of ac^ 
tion« Mr. Forsterand some others immediatel]p ' 
set off at full speed, but the valiant commander^ 
peeing the prospect of immediate assistaxice, be- 
gan to talk in a high tone, and seemed determin** 
•d to recover hia honour and pi!«^>ertf, by aat as* 
qsult of the A%hans, who, notwithatandkig the 
near arrival of the escort, resolutely drew their ' 
daggers, advanced their shielda, and dared hkn 
to the combat* The officer again qualified his 
ai^r, but rq>robaled their conduct in spirited 
ioj^uagCjBnd threatened them with a severe chas*?. 
Ijaem^it on some Juture occasion. The travel- 
lers now proceeded peaceably to the village of 
]>ickah, whore they passed the aigl^.: 

On the 38th, the offioer of the escort, having^ 
ordered Itis men to quit the ka^lah/ which-no 
longer required their protection, and to march 
forwards, our author and his companions joinedi 
the party before day-breali;, and proceeded ^txaa 
*Dickah to the village of Bissouly, wheK liiey 
halted to dry the baggage, uk&r its exposure to a 
violent shower of rain. In reanmiiig their pro* 
gress, they experienced many obstacles fii^mtha 
darkness of the mght, the numerous curfeats of 
water that rolled impetnoudy from the faitts, and 
the detached stones that fell on every side, with 
anoffichhethatofthimder* . i 
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- Approddimgaiivuletfgreatljr enlarged by the 
rain, the chief of the escort dispatched one of his 
fiivcnirite womea first, that she might suffer no 
inconTeDieiice from the crowd, but she bad no 
sooner entered the s(3*eam, tiian both herself and 
liorse MT&e swept away atid drowned* This rae» 
iancholy accident occasioned a sudden halt, and 
sen^bly afflicted the leader, who thfew himself 
<m the ground in an agony^of grief, and loudly 
lament^ the hai^'fate of his beloyed* At break 
of day the body was discoyered, and after depo* 
«iting it in the earth, with such ceremonies as 
dieir »tuation admitted, the travellers trossed 
the stream, and proceeded to Jillalabad, a town, 
«aid to have been formerly of great note, and stiU 
sappofting a moderate traffic, though much de- 
cayed* It has a publk market, and a coarse su-^ 
gar is produced in the neighbouring district* 

Passing the village of Ballabaug^ and Gund»> 
anoudK, tiiey crossed a small, fordable river, over 
which are the remains of a bridge, constructed df 
bricks, and obtained a sh^er from the heat, oa 
Ihe Istof August* at iuggid Ali, where the win<i 
is said to blow with viotence during the whole 
year,' and such was its force at the time of our 
author's visit, that he humourously observes, ^ if 
;siich is its usiial rate, Eotus, did he live in our 
.ds^s, wooid certainly fix upon Juggid Ali for one 
of Ms country seats/' Noor Mahomed, who be- 
gan to think that his comrade's money was all 
expended, now treated him with neglect and i&* 
xifiliiy, and, notwithstanding his former assii- 
ffances,tfaat xeftlous Mahometans were never ^- 
-•ertedy he woulbd hi^efeltall the misenes attend-* 
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«iit Upon hunger and penurjr, had he notbrn^W'- 
ed a little cash Irom one of the travellers* 

Ne^t day, the jouiiiey was resumed at three 
o'clock in the mornuig) hot it was scarcely com- 
menced) when, in ascending a lofty eminence 
that forms one side of the vaUey of Baracow^ the 
tackle of our author's mule broke, and himself 
with the animal and baggage, rolled rapidly to 
tiie bottom* In his ^mfortunate descent he call- 
tdloudlv for assistance, but every person beingp. 
engaged in more interesting: business^ nojiotice, 
was taken of his outcries. At length he perceiv*^ 
ed Noor Mahomet passing closely by him, who^ 
after a long hesitation and a spitelal curse, con- 
tented to check his progress, and asdsted in col- 
lecting the garments and scattered articles of the 
£ur(4>ean. They now proceeded together, de^^ 
hated warmly on the ill fortune of the one and 
$txQ illiberal conduct of the other; but finding 
^ey had mistaken the path, the late gijevance: 
was.socmabsorbed in the effects of a mutual fear^ 
and their exertions were immediately united in 
discovering the right path, which after muck 
difficulty thc^r regained. 

Tmver^g a chain of rocky hills, extendii^: 
with littie intervention of valley, for about eight: 
miles, they entered on a wide, irriguoua plaii^ 
spotted with fenced viU^ges^ Towards evenings 
they arrived at Kabul, the ca|tttal oftb&Afgham 
empiee, where) after a long search, Mr. Forstor 
found a. Georgian, for whom he had brought an 
introductory letter from Kashmire» Bagdasi% 
who resided in a caravansera, and had spent 
twenty years cihjB life at Kabu]» made oar tn^ 
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Teller ttD offer of balf his apartment, ^nd everjr 
l^iq'td^te assistance* 

A few days subsequent to his arrival^ the Eu* 
Tbpean was seized with a fever accompanied bj 
an ague, probably in consequence of his exposure 
to the night air, and having slept on nitrous 
ground. During the continuance of the lever 
be was oppressed by a delirious stupe&ction, and 
tbrmented with an insatiable thirst, which, by 
frequently relieving with draughts of cold water, 
drenched him in profuse perspiration. When 
&e ague first commenced, his bed clothes, witH 
those of hi% host, and all the horse coverings that 
could be procured, were heaped on him to little 
purpose, as he lay in the greatest tocment, till th9 
paroxysm had wreaked its vengeance* Hi s body 
was completely covered with bright spots, be-* 
t.ween a purple and crimson colour, which an 
ArmenidQ hastily pronounced a symptom of the 
plague. This man's opim<»i diffused a general 
terror through the caravansera, and though it 
produced no alteration to the conduct of Bagdhsisir, 
his neighbours were strongly disposed to banish 
the invalid from their quarters; but finding that 
he had passqd the period wherein the plague al» 
ways produces its crisis, and that he preserved a 
tolerable flow of spirits, their apprehensions were 
partly dispersed, and they no longer insisted upon 
his ejection. 

A doctor of physic was now called in by Bag*- 
dasir, who after pronouncing his patient in a de- 
ploralde state, and observing that little short of a 
^aii^acle could cure him, undertook the restora- 
tion of his health, on the foundation of some me- 
dicine known only to himself, and which had ever 
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luthertd proved triompfaant over Uie tnasit obstl' 
fiate cases. But as Mr. For«ter entertained a 
very slender opinion of this man's abifitf, he used 
under various pretexts, to send Bagdamr out of 
tbe room, and dispose of the medicinea m match 
manner as should secure hhn from farthof mjorf* 

Having tonguished tirenty days under the mil 
force of the disorder, he gradually recovered hia 
health, but his frame was so shattered, ai)d liis 
nerves so much rela:iced, that it was a conn^ra- 
Ue time before he could walk, or bear the least 
noise, without experiendng astrohgand univefi^ 
•al tremor. 

Finding, on his arrival at Kabid, thttt Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Hindoos, openly professed tbeht 
ereed, without molestation, and awsffe that the 
Itf ahometan character would deprive him of Biag- 
4asir*s assistance, he readily informed Kiiiti-^iaft 
lie was a European, rctumihgto his own counlf)r 
from India, and finfiid, wit^i great satisftkction^ 
tiiat he-might p«»form> with facility, the route fan 
had originally proposed. Some Armenians ttv^ 
vellerS) who had gone from Astracan fo a Tidtar 
station, OB one of the rivets f^ the head of <fht 
Caspian, and from thence to Kabul) by way df 
fiochara and Balk^ eamdiBtly -persuaded faim tm 
pursue their route, as tKe shortest, andth^mol^ 
secure ; but this scheme, upoh- mature refie^^si 
was essentially^ defective, as tiie ; Persian lan^ 
guage, on which our' author vested for his diiaC 
sapport, wofdd thus hav^ rendered -iiim but llttH 
advantage, besides that> the wifiter of Bochara 
-Aras long and intensely cold, and no Russian v€»^ 
sel could arrive k\ the Ur^ Gunje river till t^ 
«iaiithoi^«ay> AeaeraisoifSrmt&^e^lliEe^ 



iDfwting a cmmtry now barren of eittBts, or^of 
aoy remarkable object of curiositjr, induced ouv 
author to enter Persia, in a part where his know- 
ledge of the language might aid his researches, 
ai&d combat with some degree at least of success 
tbe idifficidties attendant upon his situation* 
, Having presented his readers with these per- 
sonal concerns he hastens to the description ,q£ 
KabuU the residence of Timur Shah, and the ca- 
pital of i!M dominions* This city, suivounded by 
walls, and occupying a a^pace of about a mile and 
a ha}f «i» circumference is situated on the eastern 
side of two united hills, describing the figure of a 
Seinidrsle. The construction of the fortification 
is ^itremely simple, with scarcely any ditch, an4 
Qm houses eachibit a mean ^ppearsnce, bei^g 
built of rough stones, cliiy, and unbumed biick» 
■ChiK^e objects were consequently ill suited to our 
ani^r'a idea of a magnificent capital » but he 
jpi^tly observes,. ^^ the Afghans are a rude, unlet* 
tered peo{^e, and their chiefs have but little pro^ 
pensky t9 th^ refinemems of Ufie." 
• B«t«« Sir, or the Shah's palace, where the 
bousdii^d servants, guaidsand slaves are lodged, 
ia oneted on an acdivky in tho eastern quartet 
1^ thi^ toiiniii «nd. serves to in^press the spectator 
mtk % very slender idea of the dignity of its pro* 
J^elor* Four sparious bazars, or market-places, 
llaiid in a line near the cfsntre of the city ; they 
irQDe cfeotod by coBunand of AU Mhurdan Khan, 
and consist st^anilely of two ranges of apart« 
Vients ^n each aide | those on the ground floor 
are.4)Qcupied ky merchants^ and those above ara 
i^pn^rtated to pnvate use. The intermediate 
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vaulted roof, and each bazar ia separated hj an 
open square formerly embellished with fountains; 
but these salutary ornaments are now either 
choked up with rubbish, or polluted by the lowest 
order of mechanics. Provisicms are here to be 
had in abundance ; fruits are l&ewise {^entifol, 
inchi^ng apples, pears, pomegranates, grapes, 
and peaches ; and the market is arranged in a 
neater manner, and seems to approximate to 
those of Europe, more than to any other part of 
Asia, 

As but few Indian productions are possessed 
by the natives of this quarter of A%hanistan| 
they receive from Peshour, sugar and cotton 
cloths in exchange for iron, tobacco, and leather. 
To Rhandahar are exported leather, iron, and 
lamp oil, in return for sundry Persian and Euro- 
pean manufactures, with a large supply of excel- 
lent melons ; and the Tartars of Bochara enrich 
the markets of Kabul with excellent horses, furs, 
and hides. 

The bordering part of Usbeck Tartary may 
properiy be said to hold a dependency on Tinaur 
Shah, and maintain a constant intercourse with 
KcdmL The Usbecks, frequently Been by our ae- 
ther in the great bazar, have the same turn of 
tbatures as the Mfdays and Chinese, but more 
harsh. Among the foreign nadens who contri- 
bute to the wealth of this city, by tiieir^k^casional 
residence and mercantile tiwiaacdons, the Hin- 
doos of Peshour are worthy of ti)e greatest dis- 
tinction. Their ap^eation and knowledge in all 
conoiinercial affairs are indeed aeknoi^dgedou- 
*erior to all othefs, tind they enjoy a degree of 
Bberty tod protectSon ben^adi the A%haii go- 
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Temxnfint) which is only surpassed by that of the 
jnhabitants in our Indian possessions. The envi- 
fons of Kabul are pleasantly adorned with gar- 
dens, and fertilised by a variety of streams, one 
of which intersects the city, and affords a cbarm-^ 
ing supply of excellent water. 

Towards the base of the eastern hill, already 
mentioned in the situation of the city, stands a 
fortified palace, originally designed for the habi- 
tation of the governor, but Timur Shah has con- 
verted it into a state prison, whc;re his brothersi 
imd some other branches of his family are con- 
fined* Above this edifice is seen a small tower, 
on a peak, from whence the ground rises consi- 
derably, and is united by an isthmus to the q 
ther hill. A stone Vail extends from the peak, 
over the summit of the two hills, and is tenni- 
nated, near the bottom of the westernmost, by an 
•ordinary outwork. 

The tract of country possessed by the AfghaM, 
extends from the mountains of Tartary, to certsdn 
parts of the Gulf of Cambay ; and from the In« 
dies to the boundaries of Persia. The inhabitants 
«f this spacious domain have. a peculiar idiom, 
)Hit no written character ; their persons are ro- 
bust and hardy, and their manners strongly 
marked with that barbarous insolence, usually 
attached to a people who subsist on predatory 
excursions* Some historians have denominated ' 
the Natives of Afghanistan Tartars ; but Mrw 
Forster affin^s, that they bear no resemblance 
to them, either in their lai^guage^ usage, or man- 
ners. 

The Afghans are at present accounted the 
most careless otf th^ Mahometans, iirith respect 

y. X, W 
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to the observance-of their religious ceremonies. 
Their usual dress consists of a shirt, a pair of 
long, narrow trowsers, a close woollen vest, and 
a high conical cap, of cloth or cotton. Their 
customary diet is wheat, barley, cheese, butter, 
and milk ; to which they add, in the winter, or 
when travelling, a species of food called croat*. 
Their cheese and butter are made of sheep's 
milk in preference to that of cows. 
^ Their customs, in most respects, resemble 
those of other Mahometan nations, allowing for 
the difference i*esulting from climate, and the 
disposition of a rude or polished people. Their 
females are secluded, though not rigidly, from 
the eye oi observation, and the men are less 
addicted to the voluptuous pleasures of the ha- 
rem, than the generality of Persians, Turks, or 
Indians. 

Their government must be ever materially af- 
fected, by the disposition of their mler and the 
extent of his authority, but when not restrained 
by the exertions of a powerful prince, they dis- 
perse into numerous societies, and devote 
themselves to the guidance of a feudal consititu- 
tion. Their chieftains then reside in fortified 
villages, where they enjoy the submission of their 
vassals, and carelessly acquiesce in the measures 
of government. It is but seldom that appeals are 
^ade to the Shah, except in cases of the utmost 
importance, when the authority of that governor 
usually proves^ decisive. A sdpulate'd sum is ex- 

• The Croat is curdled milk, formed into little balls, 
and hardened by the fire, oi tlie heat of the sun. When 
dissolved in warm wart6r and mingled with bread, it 
affords a nonriahini^, and saroury repast. 
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acted from the land-holder, for the benefit of the 
publick treasury, according to thei;^ possessions> 
but as the government is well aware of the impa- 
tient nature of the people, such assessments are 
generally moderate, and the mode of collection 
tolerably lenient. 

A diversity of nations compose the armies of 
the empire, but the most excellent soldiers are 
~ furnished by the Afghan districts, at a low rate. 
The inhabitants of the towns and cities, are chief- 
ly Mussulmen and Hindoos of the Punjab, wlio 
were politically established by the former princes 
of Hindostan, in order to civilize their western 
provinces, 

Timur Shah, the reigning prince, is described 
as rather corpulent, and above the middle stature, 
his complexion dark, and his age forty-six years. 
On days of ceremony, he wears a high velvet cap, 
in token of imperial dignity. His dominions, 
exclusive of those in India and Afghanistan, com- 
prise a great portion of Khorasan, extending on 
the north to tlie vicinage of Turshish and Nisha- 
bor ; and on the north to the lesser Irah ; yet, 
from the debility of his government, the dislike 
of the Afghans to civil occupations, and the in- 
significance of their population, his revenue is 
by no means proportionate to his extent of ter- 
ritory. 

The chief military strength of Afghanistan 
consists in the cavalry, as excellent horses are 
procured with facility, and pn reasonable terms, 
fi'om Tartary and Persia ; there is indeed a corps 
of match-lock men, but it is lightly esteemed by 
the people, and is, in fact, little superior to the 
undisciplined combatants of India. The artillery 
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necessanes of the passengers are deposited in th«' 
pannier, and, as the night is the only period of pro' 
gress, it becomes likewise the place of* nocturnal 
accommodation. In the day time, each traveller 
miist exert himselFin pfocuring water, and fuel for 
his fire, at the same time watching carefully ta 
elude the designs of the unprincipled upon his pro* 
porty. Such a method of travelling must of neces- 
sity prove irksome to any one, who has even beea 
accustomed to it, but to an European it must be 
grievous and intolerable. It seems that the box, 
occupied by our author, was but two feet seven in- 
ches in length, and one foot six inches in breadth. 
Great force and address must therefore have been 
required, to place him in so dispropoftionable a 
compass. On reconnoitring the opposite side of 
the camel, (for these animals are loaded with two 
passengers) he discovered an old woman and an 
infant. This sight was but ill calculated to com- 
pose his spirits, as he was led to expect much an- 
noyance from the cries of the babe and the petu- - 
lance of the mn^e. He was however obliged to' 
yield to necessity, and to submit patiently to the 
fulfilment of his fears. The camel was likewise 
(extremely unruly, and frequently stumbled. In- 
Ideed his ill qualities werp soon exhibited, for be- 
fore the party had taken their respective seats, the 
animal, accustomed to receive its burden in a kneel- 
ing posture, arose suddenl}', and threw the Euro- 
pean, the child, and the old lady, in confusion to 
the ground. The ensuing morning, however, 
ijrought the kafilah to its halting place, where Mr. 
Forster rejoiced in his deliverance from a cramp 
that had completely benumbed his body, and from 
% horrid complication of unmusical soimds* 
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* ^rom Azeeabad, where the countiy is generallf 
clothed with cultivation, and interspersed with mo- 
derate hills, the kafilah proceeded to the vicinity 
of a small fort, on a steril plain, bordered by scat- 
tered rocks and heaps of sand» The night air was 
intensely cold, and, owing to the brutality of the 
chief earner driver, our traveller was obliged to go 
in quest of water and the dried dung of camels, 
tiie latter for the purpose of fuel, which caused an 
excruciating pain in his eyes. His troubles, how- 
ever, were rather ameliorated by his small stock 
of sugar, tea, and biscuit, which enabled him to 
subsist without much culinary labour. Previous 
to this journey, he had generally fared better than 
his associates, and the abundance of his provisions, 
however rough, procured him many adherents and 
pretended friends : but now he was treated with 
the most unfeeling contempt, in consequence of 
his acknowledging the Christian faith, and expe- 
riencing such a series of embarrassments, as cau- 
sed him seriously to lament the resignation of his 
Mahometan disguise, in such a country, and un- 
der such circumstances. 

On the 26th he arrived at Ghizni, a city said 
to have flourished for the space of four hundred 
years, as the capital of a powerful and extensive 
empttre, and once decorated with many a stately 
and sumptuous edifice ; but these magnificent mo- 
numents have long been levelled with the earth, 
and scarce a vestige remains, exclusive of some 
mishapen ruins, to note the pristine .grandeur of 
the city. The situation is on a moderate emi- 
nence, whose base is laved by a small river, and 
embellished with fruiteries. The existence of the 
town is now maintained by some Hindoo families, 
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who cany on a small trade, and supply the Maho- 
metan residents with the necessaries of life* 
^ In the vicinage of Ghizni is the sepulchre of the 
celebrated Mahmoud, whither pilgrims resort fix>nt 
distant quarters, to perform their devotions. In 
noticing Ghizni and Mahmoud, it would be unpar-^ 
donable to omit the mendon of Fardousi, the Per- 
sian poet, who, in his Sha Naniah, has given a 
splendid monument of epic poetry to the world, m 
the pure language of his native country. His pro- 
pitious fortune gave him a patron in the person of 
Mahmoud, in whose praise he sang, with all the 
fervour of enthusiasm ; and when, for some breach 
of the prince's promise, he retired from court, his 
countrymen received him with hospitality, and 
crowned the efforts of his muse 'With applause. 

At Ghizni the climate is so cold as to become 
proverbial, and it is said that the town has been 
repeatedly buried in snow» From Kabul, the road 
has a south-west direction, and the distance is com- 
puted at eighty-two miles. 

Continmng the journey, for about twenty miles, 
arrived at Heer Ghut, where the country is diver^ 
sified with some low hills; but, exclusive of a few 
cultivated spots, the soil produces little else than 
an aromatic, prickly weed, on which the camela 
browse with avidity, and which, formed into balls> 
with paste of unsifted barley, constitutes their com- 
mon food^ 

On the 29th the air was so extremely cold, that, 
notwithstanding the season of the year, and the po- 
sition of tlie country, in a latitude between thirty- 
four and thirty-five, the water, that was su^end^ 
ed from the camels in copper vessels, became so<*- 
Udly frozen in the coui*se of the night*. 
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Crossing a deiert, where litde matter of amuse- 
ment or entertainment could possibly occUT) the^ 
arrived, on the 2d of November, at a fortress, the 
country still desert, whence they proceeded through 
Teer Andaze, and the village of Potee, to the city 
of Kandahar*. This place, with an ordinary for- 
tification, occupies a circumference of three miles, 
is of a square form, well inhabited and tolerably 
flourishing. Among the families established at 
Kandahar are several Hindoos, whose mercantile 
knowledge and industry have proved essential to 
the augmentation of the general prosperity. This 
mart is also frequented by the Turcoman merchants 
of Samarkand and Bochara, who send hence a con- 
siderable quantity of indigo to their own country* 
Provisions are cheaper and more plentiful at Kan- 
dahar than at any other place on the western side 
of the Indus. Among the fruits, grapes and me- 
lons are the most excellent. The range of shops 
occupied by the Hindoo traders is very extensive, 
and their countenances and deportment are suf- 
ficiently demonstrative of their enjoying an ample 
share of protection. The revenue, with a tract of 
dependent territory, is computed at eighteen lacks 
ef rupees ;;and it may be reasonably supposed, from 
the appearance of the inhabitants, that the collec- 
tion is made with facility. Kandahar is surround- 
ed by a spacious plain, richly cultivated, and adorn- 
,ed with gardens, fruiteries, and streams, whose ex- 
cfeUence has become proyerbial. The climate is 
also happily tempered between the cold of Ghizni 
and the intense heat of India. 

* This city, lying in the g^eat Toa*! that connedls.- 
India with Tartary and Per»ia, has long been a marc 
of importance. 
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On presenting an introductory letter to a Turft- 
ish resident, named Aga Ahmed, Mr.Forster was 
"courteously received, notwithstandi»g his appear- 
ing in the character of a Christian ; and when he 
resolved to proceed to Herat, with a kafiilah that 
was preparing for departure, before the arrival of 
winter, this benevolent man enjoined the director 
of the caravan to take especial care of him, and 
to show him such particular kindness and atten- 
tion as might be certified by a written assurance. 

Quitting Kandahar, on the 8th of November, 
the traveller proceeded twelve miles, to a small 
village, called Koby, pleasantly situated, in the 
midst of a fertile plain. About three miles to the 
northward of Kandahar, are the ruins of an old for- 
tress, on the summit of a steep, rocky eminence. 
The road leads over a gentle ascent, bordered on 
either side with detached hills and wide intervals 
of level sand. 

Next day arrived at the village Auskuckana, on 
a thinly cultivated plain, distant twelve miles from 
the last station. It seems the progress of the ka- 
fiiah was much delayed by the bashi, or chief, re- 
maining to adjust some business at the city. 

Our author's ill fortune, with respect to a tra- 
velling companion, had now given, in place of an 
angry nurse and a restless infant, a clamorous tlie- 
ological disputant, who, to the great misfortune of 
himself and his neighbours, had studied over those 
books of quaint syllogisms, and curious devices, 
highly estimated by the false taste of the modern 
Mahometans. Even Hafez's poems, so conspicu- 
ously replete with wit and incitements to terres- 
trial pleasures, are forced, by this deluded people, 
into the service of their prophet and Ms ridiculous 
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religion. The fanatical traveller was unknown to 
the other members of the caravan, but he lost no 
time in endeavouring to show his superior know- 
ledge to the best advantage ; and, deeming Mr. 
Forster a proper subject, he directed the ftill force 
of his arguments against him, and actually alarm- 
ed a travelling Arab taylor so greatly, by a denun- 
ciation of Mahomet's wrath against the man who 
ate the bread of an infidel, that the poor creature, 
who had cheerfully entered into our authoi^'s ser- 
vice, for the sake of an easy livelihood, started at 
the danger, and went to live as Providence might 
direct. 

Proceeding, on the evening of the 10th, and 
passing through Howrah Muddit Khan, and 
Khackchamparah,the kafilah arrived, on the 14th, 
at a large, walled village, called Greishk, render- 
ed extremely pleasant, by the proximity of a* 
small stream of excellent water. At this place, 
a toll is collected from passengers, wh6 are taxed 
in their own persons and for their merchandize ; 
•and a stock of provisions is usually prepared, 
previous to a procedure over the desert tract 
that extends from hence to the westward. 

The urgent demands of hunger now induced 
another person to enter into our traveller's ser- 
vice: he was on a pilgrimage from Moultan to 
Muschid) the reputed capital of Khorasan, though 
he had scarcely sufficient clothes to cover him, 
no shoes to his feet, and not a single piece of 
coin in his purse. As, however, he was unable, 
notwithstanding the refreshment of warm appa- 
rel and wholesome food, to keep up with the ka- 
Maby he was compelled to relinquish his office to 
a Kashmirian, whose countenance was as demure 
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zealous^logician, in paiticular, exeited himself in 
a manner suitable to his former convereation, 
and commanded the demon, in a peremptory- 
tone, to quit the body of a true believer, and a 
branch of the sacred stock. This command, 
however, proved inefTectual, and our author beg- 
ged him to interfere. He then raised the af- 
flicted person gently from the earth, sprinkled 
his face with water, and obliged liim to swallow 
a quantity of that refreshing liquid. The Seid 
immediately revived, but his intellectual powers 
had received so severe a shock, that he continued 
for some time in a sort of stupefaction, during 
which, his wild and incoherent language confirm- 
ed the spectators in their opinion, and induced 
the logician once more to harangue the evil spirit 
in terms of reprehension and severity, upbraid- 
ing his violation of a Mahometan's body, and 
challenging him to repeat the creed of the pro- 
phet, that the cloven foot might conspicuously 
appear. The Seid's recollection was not yet 
adequate to this task, nor was it till he had smok- 
ed his pipe, that he repeated his belief distinctly, 
and shook off all diabolical connection, amidst 
the applause of the deluded enthusiasts. 

On the 23d, the travellers reached Ghurmow, 
in the Desert, where they left the zealous dispu- 
tant, and proceeded to a poptilous village, called 
Ghiraunee, situate near a small running stream. 
Here they halted for the payment of a toll, and 
to purchase for a three days journey, over a bar- 
ren tract, that extends from hence to the limits 
of Khorasan. 

Resuming their journey, they passed through 
Koosand Gimmuch, to the village Beckal, stand- 

T. X. X 
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ing \eithin tlie confines of Khorasan, and inhabi- 
ted exclusively by Persians* Our author here 
remarka>that the natives of Persia, and particu- 
larly the military, are frequently denonunated 
' Huzzel Back) or Red Head, from the top of their 
caps being covered with red cloth* 

Passing a desert station called Shierbusch, and 
the small vill^e of ZearntGhah, where are the 
remains of some sepulchral monum^its, the ka- 
filah arrived, on the 3d of November, at the city 
of Herat. The road from Kandahar to Gimmuch^ 
inclines to the west, or west by north; and from 
thence to Herat, it suddenly changes into'^a nor- 
thern tracts oi^r a champaign country, occasion- 
ally dotted with small, rocky acclivities; the soil 
is light and sandy, and its chief produ<^n the 
aromatic reed already mentioned. 
- Herat is sHuated on an extenuve plain, inter- 
sected with numerous rivulets, occasionally em- 
bellished with bridges, and surrounded by a rich 
variety of plantations, exhibiting a charming 
scene to the traveUer, who has been long fatigued 
and disgusted with the steril monotony of Afg- 
hanistan. 

On his arrival at the caravansera* the only place 
where travellers can procure a lodging, Mr. 
Forster addressed himself to an Armenian, in- 
forming him that he was a European, returning 
from India to his native country ; and that he had 
assumed the name of an Armenian, for, greater 
personal security ; he likewise observed, that on 
account of the numerous diiliculties affecting a 
Christian, a^mong the bigotted natives of Khora- 
san, he^tood much in need of some friendly of- 
fices, though not of pecuniaiy assistance. At the 
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Conclusion, of this little oration, delivered with all 
the ener^ of persuasive speech, the Armenian, 
finding himself addressed on the score of huma" 
rdty rather thanA^o/?^ quitted the apartment ab- 
ruptly, without even the accustomed ceremonies 
of mere civility. Our author acknowledges, that 
such unmerited contempt roused his indignation, 
but a moment's reflection on the Armenian cha- 
racter, enabled him to pardon the apathy of a 
man, whoseconduct was strictly conformable to 
the common principles of bis countrymen. 
' The Armenians of the present ag^, are like 
.the Jews, with few exceptions, occupied in the 
smaUest branches d commerce; and, as they 
liave long k>st their original spirit of patriotism 
and independence, they have but a faint discri- 
mination of character comprised in three words, 
industry, servility, and dishonesty. They are 
scattered alM^oad over several parts of Turkey, 
• Piersta, and India, where they are frequently in- 
sulted, plundered and oppressed, on very trifling 
pretences, and at best gain but a scanty and pre- 
carious subsistence ; yet their mercantile ardour 
is unabated, and their ideas of pleaisure are strict- 
ly confined to the accumulation of riches ; they 
•are consequently strangers to those exquisite de- 
lights, that result from a pure and disinterested 
friendship. 

Days, weeks, and months, nay y^ars unnumber'd roll; 

Wh\htjnetulsbip*s mat chles charms entrance the soul. 

While though'ts congenial; and congenial views 

Or yield iiMtract ion, or by turns amuse. 

But, ah I kow slow the ling'ring moments rao^, 

Un^hlest hy friendship, or estrang'd from love I 

I'be drooping heart foregoes each dear delight. 

And all creation sickens on the sight. . Smztk 
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It IS said that Shah Abbas, aware <^ the bene* 
£ta that might accrue to this kingdom from a 
temperate and commercial people, founded the , 
city of Jolfa, expres^y for the accommodation of 
tUe Armenians, to whom he granted an ample 
protection, and permitted them to acccrnipany 
their merchandise to foreign countiies; but he 
always retained their families at Jolia, in pledge 
of their good conduct* The vicinity of the Per- 
sian Gulf, long celebrated for the maintenance of 
an important trade with India,* was a sufficient 
invitation to the Armenians, who joyfnlly has- 
tened to a region wluch, at once^ held out the 
prospect of advancement to their fortunes, and 
the blessings of a lenient government : nor did 
they ever form a wish to return into Persia, but 
when .they had amassed a sufficient quantity of 
money, they obtained the release of their familiet 
by the payment of considerable sums. 

Inconsequence of his ungenerous treatment^ 
a Christian, Mr. Forster now resolved to resume 
the mask of Mahometanism, for personal conve-* 
nience. Whenever, therefore, he quitted th^. 
caravansera, he became, a grave, hypocritical 
Mussulman, with all the {Hivileges attached to 
that character; and as the city contained a vari« 
ous description of people, there was but little 
probability of a detection. He frequented in his 
daily perambulations, the eatibg houses, virheire 
the conversation of the day is circulated, and the 
barber's shop, which, in this city, has a neat ap* 
pearance. In the midst of it is a stone pillar, beaN 
ing a cup of water in readiness for the use oi 
customers, and the walls are decorated with 
Heard-combs, razcM's, and looking^-glasses. Here,. 
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ht tisuafly procured an equal share of amusement 
and intelligence, after his atifferings at his lodg- 
uig, where, on account of his fai^, he was not 
even suffered to draw water from a common well, 
but his Yessel was ordered to be placed on the 
ground, while a hired serirant filled it, disdain* 
niUy^ from a height, where he was sure not to 
defile himself by touching it. While the morti- 
fied European was sometimes waiting for this 
supply, the town boysu taking the earavansera in 
the round of their diversions, would form a circle 
lound him, and request to be shown in what part ^^ 
he was unclean, and when they received for an* 
•wer that he was aUogether impure, they appear^ 
•d greatly disappointed. 

The city of Herat is inferior in siie to Kanda- 
liar, but its trade is respectable, and an extensive 
market, covered with a vaulted roof, is filled 
with a variety of sheps. Bread, rice, and but- 
cher's meat, with several sorts of fruit and vege* 
tables, are equally abundant and reasonable. 
Coarse strong woc^lens 9Tt manufactured in tb« 
adjacent country, and when made into garments, 
are exported to different parts of northern Persia. 
Sheepskin surtoots, with the wool in the inside, 
are exposed to sale at many of the shops, and are 
used indiscriminately by all classes of people, on 
the commencement of winter. Some European 
clommodities, including broad cloths, mirix>rs, 
prints, and cutlery, are brought hither, but the 
4emand is limited, and the quantities proporti^ 
onably small. 

The police is well regulated, and the adminis^r 
tration of Justice remarkably vigorous. Two 
ipersons, apparently above the common ckisfr of 
X2 
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inhdbitaastSt bekig^ convicted of theft, w^re ^ub*. 
pended by the heels, from a dome in the centre 
of the market^ for near an hour, to the terror c^ 
th^ spectators. Returning to his lodging from 
tUs exhibition, oar author seemed to think that 
his property, conceskd about his person, hadde* 
rived mm it a stronger degreed security. It 
seems he was extremely caudous respecting the- 
discovery of his money, as, in^uch a country, it 
might have invdved him in very serious difficul- 
ties. One day, howevviv a fellow-traveller hap-^ 
pened to intrude upon Ms privacy, when he was 
examining the condition of his finances. He was 
astonished at the si^t c£ so mueh goM, and was 
remarkably inquisitive respecting the method b^ 
' which it had been accumulated, but, fortunately 
for the European, this untimely viutpiioduced bq 
unpleasant consequences. 

Resolving to pursue a route, at once direct and 
unknown to European travellers, Mr. Forstev 
agreed with the director of a kafiliyi, for a coiw 
veyaace to Turshish, a town lying in the direc« 
tion of Mazanderan, but he now stipulated to be 
treated as a Mkesubnan^ and, in order to elude the 
possibility of a discov^y, be took upon himself 
an Arabic name, little known to the natives of tfaia 
part. 

Previous to his departure,- an A%han Seid 
came into his apartment, and discovering hb real 
character in the course of conversation, exdatm* 
ed with a joyful emotion, that he had now cA>- 
tained an opportunity of revenging the injuries 
sustained by many of his ancestors, at the hands 
of infidels, and that imless our author immedi- 
ately paid a &ie of five hundred rupees, he must 
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repeat the Mahometan creed, and sobinit to the 
private rites of that relig;k>n. Pretending an igno- 
rance of the nature of this demand, Mr* Forster 
loathe Seid to the nest quarter, where the Ar* 
menian corps, consisting of four persons, was 
then assembled, and required the principal of 
them to explain the Afghan's meaning* This* 
it seems^ was the verf point to which our author 
wished to reduce the business, as the seatot, per* 
ctivm^Jive Christians instead of one, abandoned 
himself to the most extravagant joy, and swore 
by his beaidy tiiat they should all incur the fine^ 
or be initiated into the church of his prophet. 
«« Oh," said he^ ^ what grateful sight will be 
displayed to our holy leader, when these infidels 
ahsdl renounce their impurities and heresy, and 
become a portion of the true believers/' He now 
conjured the townsmen, in the name of Maho* 
met, to compel the ene^aies of their religion ei- 
ther to embrace it, or to contribute to' its support 
by the proposed assessment* The Seid, however, 
experieaced a more obstinate resistance than he 
had expected from the Christians, and after dis- 
playing great power in his holy contedt, he con- 
seirted to withdraw his threats and disturbance, 
for a trifling acknowledgment, far disproportion- 
ed to his first demand. ' 
. In two caravanseras of Herat, during our au- 
thor's stay, were a hundred Hindoo merchants, 
chiefly natives of Moulton, who, by extending a 
long chain of credit, and maintaining a bnsk 
trade, have rendered themselves valuable sub- 
jects of the government. When these people 
cross the Attock, they commonly wear the dress 
of a nMtheni Ai^atic, seldom appearing without 
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ft high cap, and a long cloth coat. Some Jenisti 
traders also reside at Herat, where they practise 
all thatclucane to which tMs tribe is universalif . 
addicted in the western quarter of the ^be^ 
Being conversant in the language, and habitilatedl 
to the manners of Upper Asia, the Jews and Aru 
menians mingle in M^ometUD companies, wi^ 
little personal inconvenience* 
. The leading customs of the various Asiatic na^ 
tiims resemble each other so nearly^ as hardly to 
idmit of any different description. When tliey 
si^ their legs are either crossed or bent under 
them* They regularly peirform ststed ablutions^ 
before and after meals ; their heads are shaven, 
but l^e beard is permitted to grow ; and allde* 
grees of people cover the head) supposing it high«» 
If indecent to be seen naked* They never enter 
a carpeted apartment without iirst taking off their 
shoes* • • ^r 

On quitting the Anuenians, Mr* Forstsr-re-* 
minded them, that instead of rendo^g him any 
assistance in a place where Christians were ex« 
posed to a varkty of grievances, they had with*^ 
held from him even tibe lightest and most infe* 
nor ofikes of humanity* He added, however, 
that he freely pardoned a treatment which must 
justly be attributed to the prudentiai caution of 
their tribe. 

Leaving Herat, on the 22d of November, our 
author joined the kafilah director, and his fami* 
ly, consisting of his mother, his wife, and a ser* 
vant, among whom the European was received 
in character of an Arab, going on a pilgrimage' 
le Muflchid. On his arrival at the place of r^i» 
desvous, he foimd aU the party assembled, except 
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the females, on whom many a reproach wat 
scandalously thrown. The enraged Mussulmen 
mutually declared that no mortal ill %vould be 
too' severe a punishment for their delay ; " but,** 
added they, in a surly manner, ^' what good caa 
result when women are concerned in any under- 
taking?" At the approach of night, the kafilah 
proceeded, and left Ali, the director, and our au- 
thor, to escort the ladies. When they arrivedi 
the disciple of Mahomet began to address them 
with the language of severity, but he was soon 
silenced by his Isdy mother, who seemed the fe- 
male Ttder of the family. Ali being detained some 
time at the gate of the town, to pay toll for his- 
ka&lah, dispatched the ladies and our traveller, 
imder the protection of some of his associates, 
who, finding the night advance, and deemed the 
ipomeu's pace too slow, pursued their journey 
without further ceremony. When the director 
came up, he expressed himself highly displeased 
with the desertion of his friends, and repeatedly 
thanked the European for his attention, though 
he was heard to murmur at the imp^ropriety of 
•trusting Mahometan females with an infideL 
Such, however, were the females in question, 
that he might have set his heart at rest in the 
most intemperate quarter of the globe ; and as 
for our author, he was so heavily loaded with a 
musket, that he afhrms he should not have look- 
ed in their faces, had they possessed all the 
charms of the goddess of love- 
On the morning of the 3Sth, arrived at Dhey 
Soorch, where, exclusive of some few cultivated 
spots, the country is equally wild and inhospita- 
ble with that in the eastern division of Khoraaan. 
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Proceeding over a bridge constructed of brick 
and mortar, vtjpan a amail rirer runnii^g to the 
southward, and fiJrdaUe at most seasmis, they ar- 
rived, on Uie 27th« at the village Corian, wher« 
Ihey saw in the vicinity some wuidmiUsy ^ the 
purpose oi grinding corn. I'heir cooslmction 
seema to be on the same principlie as thatch Eu- 
rope, with thisdifiS^renGe, that broad-leaved flags 
are substituted instead of canvass wings. The toll- 
gatherer at Corian, affects to be pecuUar^ vigi- 
lant in the dischai^ of ^s duty, wi&kh he found 
occasion to exercise upon our^othor* 

Travellers, praoeeding to the westwM^, gene* 
rally pi'ocure a passport at Herat, but as such a 
mode nought have M lo som^ ill-timed elucida- 
tion of iiis circumsfeaneest Mrw Forster negleeted 
to apply for this document, and on the officer's 
expatiating w the imposaihility of passing with- 
^i uni pcr;2;U«ion (f^ttmmsoitf he contrived to 
ttlence his scruples by a Kttle nnmey, and was 
permitted to set out without molestaticMu 

Passing Charsoorch and Tursah^ two stations 
in an uninhabited country, the kafilah arrived, on 
the 1st of December, at a large and populous vil- 
lage, called KauiT, which maintains a pretty brisk 
trade with Muschid, Herat, and Turshish. As 
markets and pubHc shops are only found in the 
cities or principal towns of A%haoistan and Per^ 
sia, travellers are compelled to make application 
for provisions to the housekeepers, whose stock 
often proves inadequate to their pressing de- 
mands. Though Kauff is a considerable village, 
there is no place in it where bread is publicly 
vended* Mr. Forster, therefore, advanced a re- 
quired sum to a person who engaged to procurs 
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him that necessary article ; but, after keeping him 
in suspense till midnight, he absconded with thtf 
money* The usual fare of our author in these 
parts, consisted of bread, cheese of sheep's milk, 
and water, which gave him a degree of vigour 
equal to the fatigue he endured, frcmi being daily 
thru^ into a littile crib, on the back of the rough* 
est paced ammal that is used for burden, and from 
a constant exposure to the inclemency of the wea« 
ther. The Afghans, wHose only aliment is bread, 
or curdled milk, -and water, can exert as inuch 
strength, and undergo as much fatigue, in a re- 
marl^ly uncertain climate, as the porter of Lon- 
don, who subsists on meat, strong beer, and such 
other articles of food as may please his own fen- 
cy* From hence our author is inclined to sup- 
pose, that the human body can sustain the most 
laborious em]^0)rments, without the aid of animal 
food. .It is indeed sm established fact, that the 
Arabs in the vicinity of the Red Sea, who may be 
aaid, with little exception, to live solely on dates 
and lemons, carry such extraordinary burdens, 
as to an Eurc^ean ear would sound absolutely ro- 
mantic. » 

The travellers next entered Ruee, a populous 
village, where the land was completely covered 
^th snow; and next day they halted to examine 
some goods that had been injured by the weathcsr. 
Mr* Forster and three •Persians, who had retired 
in disgust from the service of Timur Shah, and 
were returning to their families at Nishaber, oc- 
cupied the lower part of a windmill, where they 
ihutually endeavoured to defrad themselves from 
the cold, but/without effect; The cavaliers, in- 
4ieed, regarded it but little, as they cleaned their 
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horseS) and went in quest of fors^e, fuel, and pix>- 
visions, with alacrity, through the boisterous drifts 
of snow, that seemed to have been swept from the 
summit of every mountain in Tartary. 

Continuing their journey through Say Day, a 
little fortified village, pleasantly situated in a well 
cultivated valley, they arrived on the 6th at the 
village Ashkara, where the kafilah was delayed 
by a heavy fall of snow, and other tempestuous 
weather. The travellers accordingly went to seek 
shelter at the fort, and, after much entreaty, were 
shown into a small gloomy room, merely suffici- 
ent to defend them from the storm, whichrhad 
now set in with the greatest fury. The inhabit- 
ants kindly alleviated their distress, by bringing 
an ample supply of fuel ; but, on enquiring for pro- 
visions, it was found, to tlie consternation of. the 
whole party, that not a single urticle could be pur- 
chased in the village, yet the pleasures of society, 
united Co a cheerful fire, and mutual good hu- 
mour, enabled them to submit to the disappoint- 
ment without murmurs or repining, while one of 
the passengers, who had received a good educa- 
tion, and had a natural taste for poetical litera- 
ture, amused his associates with reading Jamis's 
story of Joseph and Zuleicha, which, for its pa- 
thetic scenes, interesting adventures, and the rich 
genius of the poet, was admirably adapted to ame- 
liorate the rigour and inconvenienqes of their si- 
tuation. 

The natives of Ashkara were now employed in 
commemorating the death of Hussein, second son 
of Ali, who perished at Karibullah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bagdat, where a monument is erect- 
ed to his memory, and whither a multitude of per- 
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sons resort in the beginning of the month Mohur- 
rum, to repeat their devotions. Hussein, the el- 
der brother, was cnt off by some rcvengefni fe- 
male, who contrived to taint the springs of his 
life i^th a deadly poison ; but the cdebration of 
this event, noticed at another part of the year, 
does not produce such tumultuous lamentations, 
as usually accompany the remembrance of Hus- 
sein's fiate. To prevent the Afghans from lidictl- 
Hng their observance of the Mohurrum ceremo- 
ny, the Persians of Ashkara shut the gates of the 
fort, and commemorated the day by chaunting, in 
a mournful voice, the praises of Hussein, and beat- 
ing on their breasts with all the marks crif unfeign- 
ed sorrow. 

The storm having abated, the kafilah resumed 
its progress before day-break, on the 10th, and 
towards evening arrived at the village Hoondea- 
bad^ situated in a well cultivated and irrlguou* 
plain, whence they proceeded through Frdgeroot, 
and on the 12th reached Dochabad, an cmen, po- 
pulous village, protected by an adjacent fort, and 
rendered respectable by a manufacture of raw 
siBc. From this place to Koot extends a drear^ 
Wastcj without the relief of one habitation, or a 
single spot of venture. To the north is seen a 
lofty chain of mountains, capped with snow, while 
the other quarters exhibit a sand^f tract, thinly 
marked With craggy acclivities. 

On his arrival at Turshish,^ Mr. Porster found 
every apartment occupied at the caravansera, but 
a small present to the gate-keeper, who distributeiJ 
fte quarters accordhig to his own inclination, in- 
troduced him to a lodging where' there Was but 
one person. The stranger accosted our author 

V. X. Y 
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^th great cordiality, complained of the solitary 
life he had passed at Turshish, and said he hoped 
to find a relief in agreeable company* This cor- 
dial reception was admirably suited to the £uro- 
pean*8 purpose, and seemed to promise a good 
introduction to his Mahometan character. It was 
now agreed that a table should be jointly spread 
by these companions, one of whom was to pre* 
pare the daily meals, and the other to procure 
water from a spring that was a mile distant from 
their lodgings. 

Previous to the commencement of a journey in 
this part of the world, societies are formed at the 
appointed place of rendezvous, where each in<M- 
vidual has a separate office allotted to him. The 
most robust are usually appointed to provide wa- 
ter, others are employed in culinary operations^ 
and a third class are nominated as purveyors for 
the cattle. Men df rank are, however, exempted 
by general suffrage, from all laboriousHDCcupatioii, 
and the aged and infirm are invariably treated with 
respectful indulgence. 

Our author's present companion was constant^ 
reserved and melancholy, nor would he give any 
further account of himself or his concerns, than 
that he had come to Turshish from Asterabad. 
He was apparently much pleased with theEuro- 
pean> company, but his singular turn of mind 
Tendered hin^ an unpleasant colleague, and in the 
course of a few days he departed to Herat, leaT- 
ing our traveller in possession of a dark and soli^ 
tary apartment, with the privilege of being ad- 
mitted among the inhabitants of the caravan^ as 
ikfture believer. 
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Removing, in the course of vacancies, to a more 
agreeable lodging, he met with a decent old man, 
who was smoking his pipe. This person had con- 
trived for some time to procure a subsistence by 
vending certain spells, which were supposed ef- 
ficacious in precluding the approach of evil, and 
in conferring on their possessor a constant series 
of felicity ; but it was now the depth of winter, 
and his trade was so extremely bad, that he frank- 
ly owned he was willing to close his magical book 
for ever, if any other prospect of a livelihood 
should be offered him. Mr. Forster being ia 
want of such a person's assistance, cordially of- 
fered him his assistance, and invited him to par- 
take of his provisions, and the proposed was im- 
mediately accepted with gratitude. 
' The moUah, for such was the title affixed to 
this man, on account of his pi:ofessional abilities, 
possessed a natural good temper, and so accom- 
modating a disposition, that he would cheerfully 
act in compliance with every wish of his friend. 
Yet the little regularity observed by our author in 
the hours of refreshment, was a .subject of fre- 
quent complaint to him, as he was an eminent 
proficient in the business of the kitchen ; actively 
attentive to its management, and closely attached 
to its produce. His censure was usually convey- 
ed in an exclamation of surprise, at the neglect of 
a concern, supposed by him the most important 
in human life ; or at the taste of his patron, when 
opposite to his own, which must have been viti- 
ated by his travels through barbarous nations. 
* Having laid in a good stock of fuel, which at 
Turshish is a dear commodity, the mollah anid 
his benefactor now experienced the benefit of an 
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extemfd heat, while die «ir was piercingly coM) 
and the face of the country obscured with sdow* 
and though their creed forhade the use of any 
Kfreshing cordial^ yet they were moderately en* 
livened by a wholesome diet, a large fire, a clean 
hearth, and an abundance of Persiui tobacco» 
which is peculiarly excellent* 

Mr. Forster now devoted the day to walking in 
the town, collecting intelligence and frequenting 
the public baths* In the evening he always re* 
turned home to supper, atter which the mollah 
would either read a story of* Yusuff and Zulei- 
cha, or expound the virtue of his spells, which 
were so wonderfiil, as to triumph over most dis- 
eases of the mind and body ; they were said to 
recal the steps of a frail woman, to the paths of 
virtue ; to silence a clamorous tongue ; to des- 
troy wohns, and to cure kibes of chilblains* He 
affirmed that his practice had been more exten- 
sive and advantageous to his finances, as he had 
been chiefly employed by the lower order of pea% 
pie. He said, he had designed to travel to Mus- 
chill, where he might have passed the trying 
season of winter, but that our author's goodness 
had now obviated his necessities ; as to summer, 
he neveii cast a thought upon it. 

Though professedly a Mussulman, he was not 
very strict in the duties of his religion, but out 
of the five^dail/prayers, appointed by Mahomed, 
he generally omitted four, and sometimes ne- 
glected the whole; yet, on observing that hi« 
companion was still less <^)8ervant, he gravely 
censured hb negligence, because he said it was 
proper tQ mdntain a decorum of manners, that 

• Tasuff is the patriarch Jvseph. and ZuUicha i» a 
name given by the Arabs td the wife of Potiphar. 
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f£e itimates of the cacayansera might not make 
cmfavourable remarks* 

This observation of the mollah's, may be said 
to diBckMe impartially, the grand tenure b^' which 
Ihe religion of Mahomet is held in the present 
age* It is on a restricticm from certain kinds of 
food« a certain number of ablutions, and the re- 
cital of five daily |M^yers, that the Mussulman 
founds his hope of Paradise, iukI though the kt*> 
ter of these duties, is frequently muttered ov^ 
with equal haste and carelessness, when the ex- 
hibition of a lascivious dance, or other similar 
amusement, attracts his attention ; yet, such a 
person among the Persians, is estimated as high*^ 
ly as our men of virtue, honour, and humanity. 
On the other hand, whoever neglects these cere- 
monies, though the general tenor of his life and 
conversation be void c^ offence, is branded witk 
the mark of contumely, and unless he commands 
esteem by the extent of his power, or the glare 
of his riches, he is inhumanely cut off from many" 
of the benefits of society. 

To illustrate the opinion of a Mussulman, on 
the essential efficacy of fomuy Mr.Forster relates 
an observation of the mollah, who said, (speaking 
of a friendly and agreeable A%han) that he will- 
ingly acknowledged the merits of such a per- 
son's morality, but he was sorry to see them vi- 
tiated by his praying with folded hands. Surely 
our readers will be astonished, when they consi- 
der that a creature, endued with superior pow- 
ers, by the illustrious ruler of creation, should 
have so tamely submitted to the shackles of an 
absurd prejudice, and have entertained an idea 
so derogatory to the benevolence of Heavenj as 
Y2 
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to be fearful of ofienng up the petidons of Ms 
heart, but in certain attitudes and positions of the. 
body. 

While our traveller and his companion were 
enjoying the comforts of a good apartment, and 
savoury provisions, every room in the caravan- 
sera was suddenly filled by a multitude of pil- 
grims, from the shrine of Muschid* Among 
those who rushed into Mr. Forster's chamber, 
was a person, whose dress and deportment an- 
nounced his superiority over his associates* A 
polgrim, who attended him in quality of a servant, 
inmiediately began to examine the room, and 
findii^ its situation agreeable, he dislodged the 
poitable chattels of the poor moUah, without ce» 
remony, and in an authoritative tone, declared the 
place assigned to the use of the Hadji, whom he 
represented as being of great rank and conse? 
quence. 

The Hadji now seated himself with great sor 
kmnity, and casting a haughty look around, 
glanced his eyes on the European, and demand- 
ed his name and occupation, in a manner, which 
clearly demonstrated his power. Our author told 
him that he was an Arab, travelling to Muschid^ 
but to his utter confusion, the important interro- 
gater began to speak in Arabic. The falsity was 
completely detected, and the embarrassed tra- 
veller was compelled to acknowledge, that he was 
in reality, a native of Kashmire, proceeding to 
Mazanderan, on some commercial concern. This 
variation in his answer, produced no surprise in 
the Hadji, nor any further investigation. It may 
here be observed, that such fabrications are in 
common use among the Asiatic travellers,. imd 
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if their tnic story remuns ccmcealed, it is seldom 
of any consequence what answers they return, 
when questioned upon the subject of their birth 
<»* circumstances. 

The territory of Turshish is governed by ai^ 
independent Persian chief^ about forty years of 
i^e, whose manners are strongly marked with 
that gravity} which is universally attached to th^ 
higher class of Mussulmen ; his appearance is 
respectable and his administration mild and po- 
pular. 

This persons^e has built a new town, adjoin- 
ing to old Turshish, which is of small compass, 
and encircled with a wall. The new town is ap- 
prc^riated to the residence of the chief and his 
<^cers, and is likewise supplied with a public 
miarket and a caravansera, the only one seen by 
our author in Persia, that was not supplied with 
water. The chief trade of Turshish results from 
the import of indigo and other dyes, woollen 
cloths, and rice. The chief article of export is 
iron, wrought in thick platesk The Hindoo fa- 
milies established here, occupy a quarter of the 
town, where no Mahometan is permitted to reside, 
and where they conduct their business without 
molestation. Some small companies of Hindoos 
are also settled at Yezd, Muschid, Kachan, Cas« 
bin, and on some parts of the Caspian shore ; and 
more considerable societies are met with in va- 
rious towns of the Persian Gulf, where they 
maintain an important navigable intercourse with 
the western parts of India. 

The Hadji, already mentioned, was a resident 
of Balfrosh, the principal town of Mazanderan, 
whither he was now returning, with the pilgrims. 
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from Muschid. On Mr. Fbreter** implying for m 
passage with the company, he affected to start 
several difficulties, and finding him anxioos t0 
take the journey, he stipulated for a double a* 
mount of the accustomed hire* At length, how* 
ever, the business was settled, Mr. Forster was 
received as a sc^iah among the pilgrims, without 
scruple, and on the 2 1th of December quitted 
Turshi^, and proceeded about ten miles, to th« 
village KiUeelabad, where they passed a eokt 
snowy night, with a tolerable degree of comfort^ 
at a small caravansera. 

Next day they were hospitably entertained at 
the fort of Hadjiabad, but our author received a 
violent shock, by a fell from his horse, which the 
Hadji had unmercifully loaded with two heavy 
parcels of dying stuff, beside the rider's weight 
and baggage. Instead of expressing any sorrow 
for the misfortune, the Hadji reprehended our 
European's bad skill, and predicted some mishap 
from the accidental stumble. 

On the 30th, proceeded to a large and popu* 
lous village called Nowblehuckum, between 
which and Turshish, the road inclines to the 
west, over a champaign and well-cultivated coun^^ 
try. At this place, our author endeavoured td 
procure a stock of wheaten bread for his journey^ 
over a desert tract; but the number of pilgrims^ 
who made a similar applicadon, was so great, and 
their late meritorious service so highly estimate 
ed, that he was obliged to rest satisfied with a 
few cakes of barley. 

After travelling thirty-two miles, throu^ ^ 
desert, interspersed with low acclivities, and ^n- 
^y clothed with wood, they halted on the 1st of 
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January, 1784, at an emioence where a profoakMi 
of SQow supi^ed the want of water ; and on the 
3d> arriyed at the small fortified village of Tow- 
rone^ »uiate in the districts of an independent 
chief, who likewise claims the Desert, reaching 
from Deronne to this place. This point will most 
][Rt>bably be never disputed, as so far from being 
habitable, many travellers have perished in their 
passage through it, £rom the intense heat of the 
atmosphere, and the scarcity of water. 

Happening to faU into discourse with a Ghi^ 
Ian Seid, who had been making the pilgrimage 
of MuscMd, Mr. Forster agreed to place his pro- 
visions in a common stock with those of the pil- 
grim, and to share the benefit resuitlBg from a 
reciprocity of good offices. 

On the 3d the kafilah halted in the vicinity of 
a small stream, (the first that had been discover* 
ed in ^e day's journey) where both the Sdd and 
our traveller consented to fill a bottle for thei^ 
mutual use. The latter, however, was extremely 
thirsty, and made so many applications to th^ 
vessel, that tlie Ghilan requested he would leave 
some for his religious ablutions- 
While he retireid to perform his devotions, th« 
European went in search of fiiel ; he then re- 
turned hastily to his quarter, drank off the re- 
maining portion of water, and again betook him- 
self to his employment, that he might notbedib- 
covered by his associate, whose temper was na- 
turally irascible. When he had absented himself 
for some time he brought in a heavy load of 
wood, which he threw on the ground with an air 
of great fatigue, and of having performed an im- 
portant service. " Ay^" said the Seid, " while 
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you have been tiling to procure us firing for 
this severe night, and I, like a true believer, have 
been offering up my prayers, some hardened 
kaufir, whom I wish may never again drink in 
this world, has robbed me of the pittance of wa- 
ter set apart for my ablutions." He then mad© 
a strict search among the travellers, for the thief y 
lis he pleased to style him, but receiving no sa- 
tisfactory intelligence, he delivered the unknown 
culprit to the charge of every infernal spirit, and 
retired grumbling, to his repose. 
• Arrived on the 4th, at Khanahoody, a fortified 
and populous viUage ; the travellers discerned, 
about three miles to the eastward, a chwn of 
mountains, of a moderate height, extending in a 
north and south directiofn. From the summit of 
these eminences is seen, to the west and north- 
west, a spacious plain, spotted with a variety of 
villages, and diversified with arable lands ; nor 
does a single acclivity interrupt the prospect itt 
this direction ; the view, however, was rendered 
4:heeriess by the severity of the season, which 
had ccMnpIetely stripped the trees of their gay 
attire, and buried the herbage beneath a pelticle 
«fsnow. 

Passing Kow and Kauff, two deserted villages, 
standing on one of the great roads from Persia toj 
Tartary, the kafilah reached Nasirabad, a small 
dilapidated fortress, situated on an eminence* 
Here were observed several large bones, which 
it seems, were the remains of some elephants^ 
that died in their journey to the southern pro* 
vinces, whither they were ordered to be sent bjp 
Nadir Shah. 
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On the 8th, they reached Shahroot, a tmall but 
populous town, situate in the midst of a fruitful 
and irriguous plain* On their arrival at the ca-* 
ravansera, the^ Ghilan Seid secured an apartment 
for the joint use of himself and his companion. 
The cold was intense, and had reached the point 
which the Persians term, " the stroke of winter j'^ 
the snow descended rapidly from the clouds, and 
the piercing north wind was almost insupport- 
able* 

Fuel is scarcer at this place than in any part 
of Khoragan, and when it can be obtained, it is 
generally green, and unfit for immediate. use. 
The apartment hired by the Ghilan had no other 
aperture than the door, which he kept shut on 
account of the cold, notwithstanding our autlior's 
earnest entreaties for it to be set open, to dis-: 
charge the smoke. As our European was the 
most active of the two, it was agreed that he 
should procure firing, and bring water, in the 
morning, to enable his colleague to perform the 
requisite ablution, preparatory to prayer. The 
Seid undertook to kindle the fire, as he was bet* 
fer able to endure its smoke than Mr. Forster, 
and thus their employments were pretty fairly 
divided, but when they came to enjoy the bene- 
fits of them, Mahomet's descendant, wrapped iix 
a large sheep-skin cloak, would regularly take 
his station so exactly before the fire, as to ex- 
clude the other entirely from its warmth. So 
ungenerous a mode of treatment frequently rous- 
ed our shivering author's anger, and induced 
him to address the Ghilan, in terms of asperity ; . 
but when the offender expatiated on his age and 
infirmities, the benevolence of his heart subdued. 
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his indignation, and he patiently submitted to the 
rigour of his situation* 

Shahroot, with its independent districts, may 
be said to pertain properly to the Khorasan diyi" 
sions, though at present it is considered as hold*- 
ing of Asterabad, which, together with the Ha- 
zaar Tirreeb and Mazanderan, is governed by 
one of the most powerful chiefs now residing in 
Persia. The town of Shahroot occupies but a small 
space of ground, surroiuided . in parts with a 
slight, earthen wall. The houses are constructed 
of unburnt bricks, and are covered ifith a flat 
arch. Many persons in the vicinity of this place 
have lost their noses, toes, and fingers, by the 
frost, which is much severer at Shahix)Ot than in 
any other part of the country* The principal 
trade of the district arises from the export of cot" 
ton to Mazanderan, from whence are sent in re^ 
tarn, Russian steel and bar iron, a small portion 
of Dutch broad cloth, copper, and cutlery. 

From tlie exorbitant price of sugar, that article 
is but seldom used by the lower order of Persians, 
who substitute for its purpose a syrup, made of 
the inspissated jmce of grapes, which they call 
sherah* They likewise mix with their food a 
high flavoured and salubrious acid, expressed 
£*om the pulp of the sour pomegranate. 

Joining a cotton kafilah on the 17th, Mr. Fors- 
ter proceeded to Dhey MoUah, a small, walled 
village, where he and the Seid were entertained 
with the ^re^test respect and conKality* The 
fruits of this viUage arc reckoned peculiarly ex- 
cellent, and the gardens produce a charmicig va- 
riety of esculent roots and {rfants, as carrots, tur- 
•iMps, peas, cabbages, &c. 
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Next day they arrived at a small fort, called 
Tauck, after a cold and wearisome journey of 
twenty-two miles. Eight miles to the south-east 
of this place, stands the town of Dumgam, whose 
elevated minarets are discemable at a considera- 
ble distance. The plain, surrounding Dumgamj 
is celebrated, in the modem annals of Persia, for 
a victory obtained by Nadir Shah, over the Af- 
ghan Ashruff. This severe, but decisive battle, 
in which thirty thousand Afghans were either 
slain, or made captive, advanced Nadir in the fa- 
vour of Shah Thamas, who was present in the 
action, and afterwards permitted the conqueror 
to be called the. royal slave, by the appellation of 
Thamas Kuli ; a mark of favour considered as 
the most honourable that a Persian monarch ever 
conferred on a subject. 

The journey on the 1 9th led over a gradual 
ascent, diversified with patches of arable land 
and low wood, and in the evening they rested at 
the village Killantan, situate on the declivity of 
a hill, where Mr. Forster procured a necessary 
supply of bread. 

Next day they passed a range of ruined build- 
ings, at the distance of one mile from the village 
Hirroos, and obtained a lodging in the remains 
of a bath, that in all probability had once pertain- 
ed to some more important place, than was in- 
dicated by the adjacent ruins. The Ghilan 
Seid did not, this evening accompany our author, 
who complained greatly of the loss of his pre-' 
sence, and acknowledges, that the Seid's company 
had now became so amus ng and convenient, 
that he already began to esteem him as a tnisty 
friend. 

V. X. Z 
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From Shahroot to this station, the road has a 
westeriy^tendency) through a chaiiii>aign country, 
occasionally dotted with low hills. The soil is a 
mixture of earth and sand, and the cultivation is 
good. The sides of the hiUs are usually cover- 
ed with numerous and excellent fiocks of sheep. 
On the 3 1st they reached Challoo, an open vil- 
lage, in the vicinage of a steep hill, and close to 
the brink of a rapid stream, that was dashed, with 
a noble effect, on the scattered rocks which com- 
posed its bed. They had now entered a cOuntrf 
embdibhed with majestic forests, and overspread 
with mountains. Here also they saw a number 
of oaks, but their stunted appearance evinced their 
want of a better soil and kinder climate. Mr. For- 
ster and the Seid were comfortably lodged in a 
mosque, by the attentions of the villagers, who 
supplied them with an abundance of foel and a 
wholesome repast. The houses are here built 
with terraced roofe, supported by large beams. 

Unfavourable weather detained the passengers 
tiU the 23d, but the hospitality of the peasants 
suffered no diminution, and the parfy then pro- 

> needed through a mountainous tract of country, 
intersected with numerous little streams; mid co- 
vered with large trees ; but as these were now 
^srobed <^ their verdant honours, by the icy hand 
of winter, it wasimpossiUe to ascertain the di€er- 
cnt^species. 

Having passed the night on the road, where a 

f large fire was kindled, to qualify the severity of 
the air, they continued their route through a foirest 
till the evening, when our author unluckily lost 
sight of his comfMUiions, and, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to discover them, resigned him- 
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self up to the gloomy idea of remaining till day* 
light in the midst of the wild and immense woods* 
Attempting, however, to fasten up his horse, he 
discerned two men who were driving a bullock 
before them, and who, without any impertinent 
questions, readily conducted him to a small plain, 
skirted by a fine stream, where he found the pas- 
sengers refreshing themselves after the toils of 
the day* 

On the 34th, they proceeded about twenty miles 
through the forest ; a journey which, lying over 
steep hills, and a moist clayey soil, proved ex- 
tremely difficult of access to the cattle, and halt- 
ed on. its western boundary. 

Next day completed the passage of the forest, 
having frequently crossed the Mazanderan river, 
which, after meandering in various directions, 
-takes a north-westerly course through the flat 
quarter of the province, and disembogues itself 
into the Caspian Sea at Muschid Sir. Among 
the hills this stream is pretty rapid, but fordable 
for laden horses ; and in the plains, it flows with 
an easy regular current. A small assessment was 
-made on the merchants at a toll-house within the 
verge of the forest, where Mr. Forster was also 
laid under a trifling contribution, on account of 
lus being a stranger. 

' In the course of their journey through the forest 
they neither met with any habitation nor disco- 
vered any culture, except a few narrow strips of 
land at the foot of the hills. But now the scene 
was agreeably changed. The peaceftil valleys » 
crowned with luxuriant herbage, the neat and 
open villages, the verdant acclivities, and chrystal 
rivulets, exhibited a charming picture of plent)^ 
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lind rural quiet, and impressed tHe contemplatiTe 
mind witlt a .soft delight. The air was likewise 
perfectly serene, though in the winter season, 
and resembled that of an April morning in Eng- 
land. This sudden change of weather, in so short 
a space of time, results from the vicinity of the 
province to the Caspian Sea, its low situation, and 
the admirable shelter of the neighbouring moun- 
tains. Numerous flocks of sheep were feeding 
on the pastures, but their size was inferior to 
those of Khorasan, and their flesh neither so fat 
nor well tasted. 

On the 26th, they entered Sari, a fortified town, 
and the residence of Aga Mahomed Khan, the 
chief of Mazanderan, Asterabad, and some other 
districts. This day's journey had led through a 
flat sylvan country, intersected with several rivu- 
lets, and bounded,, on the north-east and south- 
west, by a range of low hills. 

The town of Sari was found to have suflered se- 
verely from the effects of a recent conflagration. 
It occupies no great extent of ground, but is ex- 
tremely populous, and contains many creditable 
merchants, who resort thither with articles of fo- 
reign produce, for the chief and his oflicera. The 
\^Ils are kept in excellent repair, and the ditch, 
though rather narrow, is of a great depth, and 
forms a suflicient defence agsdnst any enemy who 
at present exists in the country. A neat and com- 
modious palace has l^een lately erected at this 
place, which is described as one of the most 
agreeable edifices in Persia. The front is occu- 
pied by a small esplanade, where three pieces of 
cannon are mounted on carriages of good work- 
manship. In the neighbourhood is established a 
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society of Armenians, who exercise a various traf- 
fic, and distil a sort of spirit, from grapes, which 
is a favourite beverage of the governor. 

Quitting Sari, on the 27th, proceeded twenty 
miles, through a country finely diversified with 
plains and foi'ests ; crossed a fordable stream that 
inclines to the north-west in its way to the Ma- 
zanderan river, and halted in the evening on the 
borders of a wood near the high road. 

On the 29th, arrived at Balfrosh, having tra- 
velled over the most execrable road in all the 
country. After observing a small island in the 
river, at the distance of two miles from the town, 
where Shah Albas erected a palace, which has 
lately been dilapidated by the governor of Bal- 
frosh, Mr. Forster received intelligence of three 
Russian vessels that were lying in the road of 
Muschid Sir, and were expected to sail in a few 
days to Baku, a western port on the Caspian Sea. 
It was now essentially requisite that he should 
act with extreme caution, his affairs having ar- 
rived at a crisis which must now terminate in 
felicity or misfortune. He had hitherto worn the 
mask of Mahometanism with good success, had 
been admitted unreservedly into the society of 
Mussulmen, lived at the same board with the 
most strict and scrupulous, and conducted him- 
self in such a manner, that no person had the 
most distant idea of any deception. It was there- 
fore necessary to calm the mind of the Seid, on 
account of his projected departure, and to act 
with the utmost precaution, at a moment when 
the discovery of the truth might have subjected 
him to the most violent resentment. He there- 
fore told the Ghilan that he was going on a pil- 
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grimi^ to a celebrated tomb in Muschid Swy 
and bflde him adieu, with an upafTected concern, 
while he ardently breathed a silent ejaculatioa 
for the prosperity of his venerable deluded com- 
panion* 

Reflecting on a vanety of scenes that had re- 
cently occupied his attention, andonthecurioas^ 
yet interesting connections, formed in the course 
of his travels^ he now iHx>ceeded to Muschid Str> 
a straggling village, on the eastern bank of the 
Mazanderan river, ten miles distant from Bal- 
|ix)sh, and about two from the Caspian Sea. On 
approaching the Russian quarter, he {H^sented 
himself to a person who was pointed out as the 
master of one of the vessels, but he was unable to 
make himself understood. An interpreter was 
]iow called in, who was informed, without reserve, 
that our author was an English gentleman, who 
had travelled through tlie northern part of India 
and Persia, from Bengal, and now. wished to re- 
turn to his native country by way of Russia. 

For some time the linguist seemed to doubt Uie 
veracity of this account, but at length he was con^ 
vinced of its reality, and the master agreed to con- 
vey Mr.Forster to Baku, whence he might pro- 
ceed according to his inclination* The business 
being thus amicably settled, he was invited to par- 
take of some fish broth, served up in a wooden 
bowl : he accepted the invitation widi pleasure, 
and made a hearty meal, in company with the 
master and half a dozen sailors. 

The Russian habitations at Muschid Sir are ill 
constructed and very dirty. The sides are compo- 
sed of stakes, five feet high, driven m the ground, 
and interwoven branches, and the roof is thatche^^ 
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with Straw. The furniture is equally coarse and 
simpie* comprising some narrow wooden heds, a 
long board raised in the centre, for the purpose pf a 
table, and a few stools, or inrerted buckets, for 
the accommodation of the inmates ; but our au- 
thor had been so long accustomed to hard liTing, 
in aU its variations,. that a cabin of this descrip«< 
tion, supplied with an assemblage of rough uten- 
sils, appeared to his view like a garnished hotel, 
and the wooden spoon, knife, and platters, were 
regarded as superior luxuries. 

During the first days of his residence at this 
village, he experieaced a great refreshment of 
body and mind, as the inconveniences of rising 
before the dawn, benumbed with cold, packing 
up his baggage, assisting the camel driver in a 
long and painful journey, and, finally, sleeping on 
the bare ground, exposed to all the inclemency 
of the weather, were now done away, and his re- 
pose became regular and salutary* 

The Caspian Sea exhibited a ms^ificent scene^ 
and its waves, impetuously lashing the shore, pro- 
duced, in the mind of our European, a triumphant 
retrospect of past dangers^ though he ingenuously 
styles it, '^ a rising sally of presumption, ill suit- 
ed to the nature of man," and affirms that he en-* 
deavoured to suppress it, by calling to remem- 
brance the train of events which more immedi- 
ately promoted his journey, and in which his own 
exertions had but a very inconsiderable share. 

Speaking of the Russians, with whom he now 
resided, he says they are evidently of lower sta- 
ture than most of the nations in the north of Eu- 
rope, and have the, thick foi^n and broad visage 
of the Tartars. Their usual dress consi^B of a 
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long Bhirt) like diat of the Mussulmen, a shore 
pair of breeches, a long cmter vest, fastened round 
the middle with a girdle, and a pair of boots. 
Their hair hangs carelessly round their neck, and 
when they go abroad, they cover their head with 
a sort of bonnet, which is taken off in the inter- 
change of civilities^ and laid aside at their .own 
houses. 

Even the ordinary classes possess a suavity of 
manners and address that might be imitated, with- 
out a blush, by the sons of opulence in politer na- 
tions. On the entrance of a Russian into a room, 
he uncovers his head, apparently regardless of the 
company, and, with an air of humble veneration, 
offers up a prayer to the Saviour of the World ; 
he then pays his respects to every person pre- 
sent; and, on his departure, acts in a similar 
manner. 

Mr. Forster had not long enjoyed the felicity^ 
attendant upon his emancipation from labour, and' 
the incessant task of supporting an assumed cha- 
racter, when he understood that no person could 
leave the province without a passport ; and, at the 
same time, discovered that the interpreter, who 
was an Armenian, had, with a treachery peculiar 
to his tribe, circulated a report, that he was pos- 
sessed of many valuables, and in all probability 
was a spy. This fabrication instantly obtained 
credit with the Mahometans, and the popular cry 
became so strong against our unfortunate travel- 
ler, that the master of the vessel became fearful 
of affording him shelter, and plainly told him, 
that if he were to receive him on board, without 
a passport, both the vessel and cargo would be 
^^-^^d. Abbas AH, the principal freighter of the 
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l>ai*k) had shown our author many civilities since 
his arrival at Muschid Sir, and seemed anxious to 
relieve his embarrassment. After some time it 
was agreed that the European should go on board, 
until some plan might be adopted for his depar- 
ture. He accordingly quitted the Russian quar- 
ter secretly, and walked to the mouth of the ri- 
ver, where he found a long shallow bar, only na- 
vigable for boats and light vessels. 

The bark, which was about the burden of one 
hundred tons, with two masts, lay about a league 
from the shore, in seven fathom water. Its clumsy 
form and construction served to demonstrate that 
the Russian ship-builders have made little im- 
-provement since the time of Peter the Great. 
Having straight sides, and a ponderous kitchei^ 
on the deck, it could only sail slowly before a 
good wind ; and as the Caspian is but scantily sup- 
plied with harbours, this, with other vessels of a 
similar construction, was furnished with anchcTrs 
and cables of uncommon strength and magnitude, 
to withstand the impetuous waves, and furious 
gales that frequently prevail in the open roads of 
this sea. The crew consisted of a master, here 
termed a boatsman, his mate, six seamen, and a 
cook, who provide their own food from their pay 
and such privileges as result from their trafUCf 

The mariners treated our author with the most 
cordial hospitality , who mingled among them with- 
out reserve, and was always accommodated, to use 
his own .expression, with the highest stool, the 
best spoon, and wheaten bread. 

During his delay in this situation, Mr. Forster, 
sketched out the following observations on Per- 
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aiai. which we hope may prove acceptable to our 
readers. 

Mazanderan, situate on the centre of the south- 
ern shore of the Caspian Sea, is-bounded by Aste- 
rabad on the east, Ghilan on the west, and by the 
mountidnous tract of forest, already mentioned^ 
on the north* Balfrosh Is considered as the ca- 
pital of the province, though, from its strength 
and central situation, Sari has been chosen as the 
residence of the chief. 

The town of Balfrosh is built in an irregular, 
oblong form, and occupies one mile and a half of 
ground in circumference* As its situation is 
low and moist, the streets, in the winter, are 
choked with mud. The houses are ix)ughly con- 
structed, of brick or clay, and have generally a 
very mean appearance. There are four caravan- 
seras, which are, however, inferior to those of 
Upper Peraia, both in respect of size and conve- 
niences; but the market-place, occupying the 
principal street, denotes a brisk traffic. 

The rice of Mazanderan is highly estimated by 
the natives, whose marshy lands are ill adapted 
to the culture of wheat. This deficiency of bread- 
corn is however, in some measure, compensated 
by a luxuriant growth of sugar, which, tliough of 
an inferior quality, is found tp answer its accus- 
tomed purposes. It might be naturally suppos- 
ed, from the constant demaiid, for this article in 
Persia, and the rarity of its growth on this side 
the Indus, that e^ttensive benefits must result to 
Mazanderan from so valuable a possession ; but 
the cultivators are totally ignorant of the me- 
thods of preparing and refining it, and it there- 
fore yields but an inconsiderable portion of pecu- 
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niaiy advantage. The province also produces a 
small quantity of silk, which affords employ^ 
ment to a society of Jews. Its chief trade, how- 
ever, is upheld by an intercourse ^vith Baku, 
which sends hither Russian bar iron, flour, saf- 
fron, and remnants of broad cloth, in return for 
cotton, rice and calicoes. 

The navigation of the Caspian Sea has been 
long attempted by the Persians, though hitherto 
their endeavours have been crowned but with a 
small share of success. Their vessels, usually 
fitted out at Farabad, are rudely constructed) 
open and ill managed, seldom venturing to sea, 
but in the summer. 

The province Asterabad, on the east side of the 
southern Caspian shore, enjoys a salubrious air, a 
beautiful country, diversified with hill and dale, 
and an abundant supply of excellent water; but 
affords little produce for exportation, except dri- 
ed mullets, that are cured by smoke, and are so 
highly estimated by the Russians that two car- 
goes are annually sent to Astracan. 

Ghilan, the most wealthy province bordering 
on the Caspian Sea, is bounded on the south by a 
mountainous chain, that divides it from the de- 
piendencies of Casbin and Cashan ; and on the 
west by the territories of Talish and Astara. Its 
position is a westerly parallel from Mazanderan. 
The revenue of the chief is computed at two hun- 
dred thousand pounds^ a considerable portion of 
which arises from the produce of silk. It is ne- 
cessary to remark, that specie bears a double va- 
lue in these parts to the same sum in England. 
Silks are exported hence to Astracan, chiefly 
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through Armenian merchants, who possess the 
principal share of the Caspian trade. 

The difficulties attendant on Mr. Forster's de- 
parture, having at length been obviated by a time- 
ly application of Hindostan gold, the vessel in 
which he had embarked, got under way on the 
14th of March, but an unfavourable gale imped- 
ed its progress, and obliged the mariners to cast 
anchor, till the 17th, when an auspicious gale en- 
abled tliem to reach the entrance of the harbour 
at Baku. The wind now changed suddenly, and 
blew with extreme violence from the land, but 
the proximity of the shore kept down the sea, and 
apparently prevented the destruction of the crew. 
The Russians relying on the strength of their 
enormous anchors and cables, went contentedly 
to sleep, nor even attempted to make any prepa- 
ration, in case of the bark parting from the an- 
chors; though soms few, and those the most 
animated, occasionally opened their eyes, and 
implored the protection of heaven against the fu- 
ry of the storm. 

On the 16th the tempest abated, when they 
entered the port, and saluted a Russian frigate, 
with a discharge of all their arms, without either 
count or regularity. 

The agent of the vessel happening to mention 
his European passenger to the commanding offi- 
cer, Mr. Forster was summoned on board the 
frigate, where he related the motives and general 
route of his journey, and met with a reception far 
superior in respect and hospitality, to what he 
had expected from the meanness of his apparel* 
and his unsupported narrative. 

• Our author observes, that his dress at this period, 
was very ordinary. 
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The Ghilan envoy proceeding on board the fri- 
gate, was greatly astonished to see our author, 
whom he supposed a Mussulman, sit down to ta« 
ble with the Russian gentlemen ; but when he 
saw a barber commence an operation on the 
beard and mustachioes, that had been worn as a 
convenient mask, he expressed great indignation 
regarding Mr. JPorster with a mingled look of 
severity and contempt, and peremptorily com- 
manding the operator to desist* Finding his rage 
disregarded, and seeing our author eased of the 
venerable burden, he contented himself with this 
remark, " Whatever may be your sect or coun- 
try, your disgrace is now complete, and you look 
like a woman !" 

On the 27th the captain of the frigate present- 
ed the European widi a passport for his unmo- 
lested admission into the town of Baku, he also 
procured him a passage from a Greek merchant, 
who took him to his apartment, in a caravansera, 
exclusively occupied by Christians and Sooni 
Mussulmen. 

The town of Baku, in the province of Shir^ 
wan, stands on the northern side of the Bay. Its 
circumference is computed at one mile, and its 
population, chiefly consisting of merchants, is 
very considerable. At the period of Mr. Han- 
way's travels into Persia, this town had a double 
wall on the eastern side, but the exterior one has 
been destroyed by the sea. The province pro- 
duces a great quantity of silk, of which four hun- 
dred tons are sent annually to Astracan. Saffron 
is also produced there of an excellent quality, and 
which constitutes an important article of trade. 
A society of Moultan Hindoos, long established 
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in BakU) coQtributes greatly to the circulation of 
its commerce; they usually embark at Tatta^ a 
large town in the lower track of the Indus, froia 
whence they proceed to Basaorah, and there join 
the Persian kafilahs ; some few indeed travel to 
the Caspian Sea, by way of Kandahar and Herat, 
but thev complun grievously of the oppressions 
of the Mahometans, and inevitably expose them- 
selves to insult and reproach* 

On the 31st, our author visited the Atashgah, 
or Place of Fire, where he was courteously re* 
ceived by the Hindoo mendicants, who, on find- 
ing him conversant with their mythology, saluted 
him with the appellation of brother* This sa- 
cred retreat, where the devotees pay homage to 
their deity under the semblance of fire, is about 
ninety feet square, surrounded with a low wall, 
and separated into many apartments* In each of 
these is a small volcano, whence a sulphureous 
flame ascends through a fiumel, or fiirnace^ in 
the form of a Hindoo altar. . This fire occasion- 
ally appropriated to religious and culinary uses, 
and in the deptib of winter it serves to cheer the 
feeble creatures who surround it, and whose hec- 
tic cough, and wan emaciated appearance de- 
monstrate the noxious qtiality of their favourite 
symbol. On closing the funnel, the fire is instant- 
ly extinguished, when by applying the ear to the 
aperture, a hollow sound is heard, attended with 
a strong cuiTent of cald, yet inflammable, air* 
The colour of the flame is exceedingly pale, with- 
out any perceptible smoke, but it emits a strong 
vapour, that impedes the rei^iration of a stran- 
ger. Exclusive of such fires in the apartments, a 
large one, issuii^ from a natural excavation, 
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burns incessantly in an open place ; similar vol- 
eanos, resembling lime kilns, abound near the 
exterior of the wall, and one of them has been 
adapted, by the Hindoos, to the purpose of a fu- 
nei*al pile. No mountainous land is seen from 
this place, nor any strong enipdons of flame ; 
the surrounding soil consists of a sandy earth, 
intermixed with stones, and nature seems to dis- 
charge her discordant atoms by an inoffensive 
medium, while, in other parts of the globe, she 
shakes the surface with strong convulsions, and 
frequently pours around a deluge of destruction. 

In soil and aspect, this quarter of Shirwan is 
similar to the province of Khorasan, as there is 
the same scarcity of fuel, and large streams, and 
the air in vidnter is equally cold and piercing, 
with this difference, that in Shirwan it is subject 
to fogs, supposed to result from the vicinity of 
the Caspian Sea. The soil commonly affords an 
ample harvest of wheat and barley, which, form- 
ed into bread, constitute the food of the poorer 
inhabitants ; the mutton is excellent, and sells at 
the rate of a penny per pound. Fruits, including 
chesnuts, grapes, pears, and apples, are extreme- 
ly plentiful ; and a wine is made at the town of 
Shahmachee, similar, in substance and flavour, to 
die red wine of Boui*deaux. The province of Shir- 
wan is bounded on the north by Derbent ; on the 
east by the Caspian Sea ; on the south by the ter- 
ritory of Astara, and on the west by the districts 
of Gunjah and part of Georgia. 

On the 1 3th of April, every passenger being 
embarked with all the parcels that could possibly 
be received, our author sailed between a small 
island of rocks and the main. He expresses him- 
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self greatly surprised at the crowd of people, and 
the prodigious quantity of merchandise that was 
scattered over the deck, and suspended from eve- 
ry part of the sides. The lodging appropriated 
to his repose, was so scanty, as barely to admit 
of his lying on one side ; but he had fortunately 
procured an interior Station, by which means he 
avoided the inconvenience of being trodden un- 
der foot by the other passengers. When seated 
at the same table witli a Russian, a Greek, a 
Persian, and an Armenian, he contemplated, 
with extreme pleasure, the cause which had unit- 
ed live persons of different nations, customs, and 
prejudices into the bond of society. The cause 
was evidently that of self interest, which induces 
men to seek pleasure and profit, through a vari- 
ety of channels, and in the vigorous pursuit of 
these objects, the strongest fences of superstition 
are frequently thrown down, or, at best, are but 
little regarded. 

Having seen two fishing vessels, that marked 
the proximity of the Astracan shore, the bark 
came to an anchor, in three fathom water, on the 
evening of tlie 20th, but no land was in sight. 
On the approach of night, the wind began to blow 
with uncommon fury, and our author had not 
long retired to bed, when it was discovered that 
the vessel was aground. A scene of confusion 
XLOW ensued, marked with various tokens of dis- 
tress, while some were uttering loud acclamati- 
ons in the Russian, Persian, or Armenian Ian? 
guage, and others were bemoaning their cruel 
destiny in Turkish and Greek. Amidst the di- 
versity of modes adapted in expressing a sense of 
this disaster, and while every man was imploring 
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the interposition of Providence, in his own lan- 
guage and manner, Mr. Forster was addressed by 
a Persian, who had taken refuge in the cabin, 
and who now implored, in the most pathetic 
terms, the accommodation of a pillow, that he 
might compose himself with resignation for the 
approach of his dissolution. Yet it was remark- 
able, that he never mentioned the name of Ma- 
homet, but levelled the whole force of his peti- 
tions at All, whom he loudly invoked, under the 
appellations of " the friend of God," the bran- 
disher of the invincible sword, and the Lord of 
the faithful. 

The bales of silk, that filled the cabin to half 
Its height, being moved forward, the bark was in 
some measure relieved, but the increasing fury 
of the wind and waves, rendered the situation of 
the crew imminently dangerous. Mr. Forster 
proposed the lightening of the vessel, by throw- 
ing overboard some part of the cargo, but the 
passengers inveighed bitterly against such an ex- 
pedient, affirming, that he who planned it had 
nothing to lose, and was therefore careless of the 
event. Their ideas, however, were ill founded,r 
for the European candidly acknowledges, that he 
never felt a stronger reluctance to quit the scenes 
of life than at that moment ; and observes, that 
he could not possibly support with fortitude, the 
contemplation of an untimely death, upon that 
shore, -which he had so long sought with much, 
labour and anxiety. ^ 

A little before noon, on the 22d, the wind be-, 

gan to subside, and the mariners were enabled^ 

though with great difficulty, to hoist out the boat, 

ifhich was unproportionably large and ponderous^, 

Aa2 
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and the bai^ beinji: disburdened of such a weighty 
immediately rose fixim the sand> nor ever touch- 
ed it after* 

Anxious to quit a vessel, where the multitude 
and unsociableness of the passengers had become 
very offensive, our traveller, with the ^ Greek 
merchant hired a Kalmuck boat, in which they 
proceeded, with the assistance of four stout row* 
ers, at the rate of five miles an hour, towards 
the Astracan channel* 

About midnight, the boatmen were ao greatly 
fatigued by labouring at the oars, that it was in* 
dispensibly necessary for them to be refreshed 
.with a little sleep. Mr. Forster wai also ex- 
tremely weary, and theretore they agreed to take 
some repose till the next morning. At bixak 
of day they resumed their route, and at eight 
o'clock arrived at a station, denominated the 
Brand Wacht, where a marine guard is kept for 
the defence of the custom-house, and to eaforce 
the observance of quarantine, when requisite* 
Here the Kalmucks were dismissed, and an eight- 
oared boat hired of some Turkoman Tartai*S) 
who are an industrious, quiet people, clothed 
like Russian mariners, and acknowledged as use- 
fill subjects to the state. 

On their coming within view of the great church 
of Astracan, the Greek merchant arose, and with 
an unaffected decent devotion, offered up a tri- 
bute of thanksgiving to the Almighty, £6r his 
preservation and safe return to his native land* 
Mr. Forster voluntarily followed so excellent an 
example* 

When they had landed at Astracan, and arriv- 
^ at the merchant's house^ our travelkr.begged 
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leave to retire to a private apaaiment, till he 
should have provided himself with a European 
habits and rendered his personal appearaiKe more 
suitable to an introduction to strangers ; but his 
' zealous friend dragged him forcibly into a room, 
without listening to his proposal, and presented 
him to a lady and some gentlemen, who, notwith- 
standing his common Persian dress, rough beard, 
and weatlier-beaten &ce, congratulated him in the 
warmest terms upon his arrival, and endeavour- 
ed, by every polite attention, to dissipate his ap- 
parent embarrassment. After a short time spent 
in an agreeable conversation, he retired to bedf 
and slept soundly till the next morning, when 
his generous host insisted on supplying him with 
suitable apparel, out of his own wardrobe. An 
.Armenian gentleman who came to visit the 
Greek on his safe arrival, likewise contributed to 
^our author's amusement and satisfaction, by in- 
troducing him to an Englishman of the nanie of 
Long, who filled the post of lieutenant in the 
Russian navy. 

Considering the pleasant siituation of Mr. Fors- 
ter's affairs at this period, our readers may natu- 
rally expect some description ef this quarter of 
Russia, which he gives in nearly the following 
terms : 

I'he territory of Astracan is bordered, on the 
east and south-east, by a wild extensive deseit, 
reaching to the inhabited part of Transoxouian 
Tartary ; on the south, by the barren shores of 
the Caspian ; on the south-east, by a desert of 
near four bundled miles, extending toCircassia; 
and on the west, by another stehl tract, that dir 
vides it from the Black Sea. The island occu- 
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pied by Astracan, as well as its dependent terri- 
tory, produces no wheat, yet there is no part of 
the Russian dominions* better supplied with that 
kivalttable article. To the west and south of the 
city, the country produces a natural salt, which 
IS esteemed excellent fordom^tic purposes, and 
as sent, by water carriage, to several remote part? 
of the empire. The wealth of the province has 
been likewise greatly supported by the fisheries 
on the Caspian and the Volga. 

An important commerce has long subsisted be- 
tween the inhabitants of Astracan and the Tar- 
tars of Khieva and Bochara, who purchase a va- 
riety of European commodities in return for their 
lamb skins and curious furs; yet it must be ac-^ 
knowledged, that the natural advantages of the 
province would yield but few considerable bene- 
fits, were it not for the secure and commodious 
means <rf c(mveyance, furnished by the Volga. 
This river, whose course is computed at two 
thousand miles, rises from a lake of the same 
name, in the province Novogorod, and, after 
skirting several cities and noted mercantile 
towns, it disembogues itself into the Caspian Sea, 
about forty miles below Astracan. From the 
level face of the country, the current of the Vol- 
ga is gentle, and admits of boats being warped a- 
gainst it, at the rate of three miles an hour. The 
Occa, which joins the Volga at the city of Nijnio 
Novogorod, and receives the river Mosca, is fur- 
nished with large boats, that pass from Astracan 
to the old ca|ntal ; and by a canal that unites the 

• It is. amply supplied with provisions, by means of 
the Volga, from Czaritsin, and from Cosan, thou|;ht at 
the distance of one thousand miles. 
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Volga with the river Msta,* a complete inland na- 
vigation is opened between the Caspian and the 
Baltic. The population of Astracan is comput- 
ed at eighty thousand individuals, among whom 
are to be reckoned, exclusive of the Russians, 
many Greeks, Armenians, Circassians, Hindoos, 
itinerant Persians, and Nagayan Tartars. 

Previous to the decay of the Persian monarchy, 
the indepen<)ence of Georgia, and the pusillani- 
mous surrender of the Crimea by the Turks, 
Astracan was regarded as an important frontier, 
but it now no Icmger forms the limit of the em- 
pire. Its present government is founded on 
a civil and commercial system, and its garrison 
comprises fifteen hundred men, who have rather 
Uie appearance of a militia than of regulars. 

There is not, probably, another spot on the 
face of the earth, where a traveller meets with 
such a diversified assemblage of natives, and so 
liberal a display of toleration, as in this city, 
which occupies a mediate situation between Eu- 
rope and Asia. Here are seen the Greek, the 
Lutheran, and Roman churches, mingled with 
the Hindoo pagoda and Mahometan mosque^ 
while the different sectaries are apparently united 
by the bond of a common, social compact. The 
Armenians are, in reality, the best supporters of 
the commerce, as their industrious exertions are 
superior to all others, and they are chiefly the 
proprietors of the Caspian vessels, and the con- 
ductors of the trade with Persia. Their wealth 
has enabled them to insure the favour of govem- 

• The Msta is a river ultimately flowing into the L»- 
doi^a lake, the source of the Neva. 
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ment, and their pliant manners have acquired m 
pecuUar influence through all the province* 
From these remarks, it is sufficiently obvious, 
that the encouragement^ polidcally shown to this 
people, has tended to increase the commerce and 
the riches of this quarter of the empire. 

Duiing his temporary residence at Astracan, 
our traveller frequently visited the marine yard, 
where he contemplated, with pleasure, the pro- 
gress made in naval architecture, subsequent to 
the reign of the celebrated Peter. The squad- 
ron for the protection of the Caspian trade, and 
other political purposes, consists of five frigates, 
each carrying twenty guns, one bomb-ketch, and 
a few tenders. On account of the shallows at^ 
the mouth of the Volga, it has been judged expe- 
dient to construct these vessels on abroad bottom, 
and in such a manner, that they n6ver draw more 
than nine feet water. A large marine yard has 
been established, within a few years, at Casan, 
where the advantage of the river and an abundant 
supply of timber have pointed out the conveni- 
ency of building the vessels for the Caspian ser- 
vice. Many principles and regulations have 
been introduced into the Russian navy &om Hol- 
land, and a few ordinances, relative to officers, 
have been copied from the French ; but they are 
apparently ignorant, or unmindful, of the im- 
provements of the English. 

The Russian mariners, exclusive of their food 
and clothing, receive a yearly, stipend, of about 
one pound eighteen shillings and three-pence ; 
and, as an inducement to prefer the naval service 
to that of the army, they are furnished witli a dai- 
ly allowance of butcher's meat, which is not 
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granted to the military, whose diei^ provided by 
the government, consists only of rye bread and 
salt. 

Having satisfied his curiosity at Astracan, and 
{nx)cured a passport, with an order for post horses, 
Mr. Forster expressed his warmest acknowledg- 
ments to the generous Greek, the English gentle- 
man, and several other persons, for their cour- 
teous hospitality, and set out on his journey to 
Petersburg, on the 10th of May, in a four-wheeled 
carriage, called a kibitka. 

On the 12th, at midnight, he arrived at Cza- 
ritsin, (having travelled two hundred and fifty- 
eight miles) and next morning waited on the 
commandant, who examined his passport, and 
finding him much embarrassed for want of the 
Russian language, Idndly investigated the nature 
of his little wants, «nd speedily obviated them, 
though he was at that time much afflicted with 
lUness. 

Between Astracan and Czaritsin, the country 
is level, and covered with an exuberant herb- 
age, though but thinly inhalHted. The gar- 
rison at Czaritsin consists of three our four thou- 
sand men, but since the Russian frontier has been 
extended on the south-west, by the acquisition of 
the Crimea, and the subjugation of the Cuban 
Tartars, this fortress has not been considered of 
•much importance. 

Leaving Czaritsin, our author travelled along 
the southern bank of the Don, which was totally 
^inhabited, though richly clothed with a beau- 
tifol herbage. The current of the river seemed 
to run at ^ rate of a mile and a half an hour, 
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and the breadth was apparently nine hundred 
feet. No (xcurrence befel the traveller, worthy 
of relation, between Czaritsin and Cboperskoy 
fort, a distance of two hundred and thirty-five 
miles. He observes, that he received a general 
civility and assistance, and reflecting on his situ- 
ation, as a solitary stranger, and unacquainted 
with the language of the country, he offers a vo- 
luntary tribute of praise to the disposition of the 
nadves, and the excellence of the government. 

Having proceeded a few miles beyond Cboper- 
skoy, the journey was impeded by the breaking 
of the hinder axle. This misfortune, however* 
exhibited to our author the dexterity of a Russian 
carpenter, who, in two hours, reduced a piece of 
gross Umber to the requisite form, without any 
other tool than a chissel, and charged one t/Uiling' 
for his trouble. 

Proceeding hence one hundred and twenty 
miles, arrived at the populous city of Tanboff, 
which, though rather small, is well built, and 
honoured with the residence of a governor. The 
environs exhibited a champaign country, rarely 
diversified with woods, and fixmi Astracan to this 
place, not so much as one stone had been seen 
upon the surface. 

On the 20th, reached Moscow, three hundred 
and eighty-four miles distant from Tanboff. The 
approach to this city is equally pleassmt and in- 
teresting, as the lofty and numerous spires, said 
to amount to sixteen hundred, exhibited, through 
a series of fine plantations, a view at once mag- * 
nificent and picturesque. The driver of the car- 
riage conducted our author to. a German hotel, 
where he was re^>ectfiilly received by an obliging 
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and assiduous person, who spoke.the English lan- 
;guage with facility, and whose mild and honest 
temper seemed ill adapted to the profession he 
had chosen. This msoi did not fail to procure the 
stranger a view of such curiosities as generally 
attract the notice of travellers at Moscow ; but, 
as they have been repeatedly and minutely de- 
scribed, they are passed over in silence by our 
author.- 

Though no longer the capital of the empire, 
Moscow evinces no such symptoms of decay in 
her weklth or commerce as usually* follow the re- 
moval of a court. Aware- of the attachment of 
the ancient nobles to this city, and also of the 
necessity of a second capital, in such extensive 
dominions, its importance has been strenuously 
supported by government, and the institutions re- 
cently established are said to have augmented its 
riches considerably. It likewise derives a great 
advantage from the residence of such of the. no- 
bility as are immediately employed in the service 
of the state, and who can here indulge in their 
favourite pomp and gaiety, at a smaller expence 
than at Petersburgh* 

Quitting Moscow, our author proceeded to the 
town of Klin, and, on the 25th of the month, ar- 
rived at Petersburgh, where, he obtained a com- 
modious lodging at an English tavern,, after tra- 
velling four hundred and sixty nnine miles from 
. Moscow, over a road tliat consists generally of a 
morass, , and, with some interventions of solid 
ground, is constructed of spars of fir, laid in a pa- 
rallel direction, and covered with earth ; a work.* 

• This work was performed by Peter the Great, fer 
•stablishing a more easy communication beiween the 
interior provinces and his new capitsU* 

v*x» Bb 
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which must, at first view, excite astonashment : 
but that sensation will subside, on the recollection 
of its great designer, and of the abundance of tin^ 
ber furnished in the Russian empire. 

The imperial city of Petersburgh, embellished 
with a profusion of magnificent edifices, inter* 
sected by regular and spacious streets, presented 
a beautiful object to the eyes of our adventurer; 
but, when his imagination recurred to a period 
(<Mily seventy years distant) when this spot, now 
the site of an illustrious city, enriched by an ac- 
tive commerce, and visited by all the nations of 
Europe, was a dreary morass, affording a scanty 
subsistence to a few rude fishermen, he felt in- 
spired with reverence while contemplating the 
creative genius of the individual who had accom- 
plished a work of such amazing importance* 
*< Other monarchs," says he, " have modelled ar- 
mies and aggrandized kingdoms by conquest or 
gradual civilization ; but Peter at once dispelled 
the cloud of barbarism that enveloped his country, 
and brought it forth to the astonished and applaud-- 
ing view of Europe." 

The court of Petersburgh hasb^en pronounced 
the most brilliant in the European world ; and, in- 
deed, the magnificent dresses of the nobility, with 
a various display of jewels, equipage, and pom- 
pous retinue, seems ta justify the assertion. It is 
likewise remarked, that tlie higher class of Rus- 
sians can assume or lay aside, with equal &cility, 
the manners of other nations ; that they readily 
attain any foreign language ; and that they bear« 
but few marks of a national originality- The pea- 
santry, however, are marked with strong charac— 

'stic features, as they are much attached to their 
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miperiors, obedient to command, and obstinately 
courageous ; yet they are greatly addicted to lar- 
eeny, and are immoderate m their use of strong 
liquors. 

Among several magnificent monuments which 
decorate Petersburgh, is an equestrian statue of 
the great Peter, erected in front of the council- 
house, and in foil view of the port. The figure 
(looking towards the Neva, and having the right 
arm extended, as inviting all nations to partici- 
pate of protection and encouragement) stands on 
a large block of stone, whose slanting summit 
gives an ascending position to the horse, which 
is represented" as crushing the head of a serpent 
with one of his hind feet— an appropriate emblem 
of the malignant prejudices encountered and van- 
quished by this renowned prince. 

In the conclusion of his remarks, Mr. Forste^ 
Imefly notices, that about three fourths of the 
Russians, who have not yet adopted the dress 
and manners of Europeans, approximate to the 
Tartai^ in many instances. Their usual appa- 
rel consists of a long gown, a sash, and cap ; and 
a beard is considered as a type of personal ho- 
nour. 

The hot-bath is commonly used, even by the 
lowest classes, who perform many ablutions not. 
practised by any other northern nation ; and they 
usually indulge themselves in sleep, about noon, 
if not prevented by their occupations. Like the 
Asiatics, they act with the most profound submis- 
sion towards their rulers, and a suavity of address 
and language is combined in their deportment,- 
which forms a striking contrast to their rough 
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appearance, and to the general- opinion fomie<i 
concerning them by foreigners. 

Happy in the success of his favourite design, 
and delighted with a multiplicity of interesting 
objects, Mr. Forster contemplated with pleasure 
the scenes oi the Russian capital ; but the remenb- 
branceof his native country awakened his soul to 
still warmer sensations, and induced him to has- 
ten thither with such intelligence as naturally re- 
sulted from his painful, though unwearied re- 
searches* He therefore embarked in a trading 
vessel at Petersburgh, about the middle of June, 
and towards the end of the following month ar- 
rived safely in England, after a long and tedious 
journey, which reflects the highest honour on his 
name, and will indisputably be appreciated, ac- 
cording to its merits, by intelligent readers o£ 
every description. 

END OF V0L»«XXIV. 
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